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THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK is to rediscover a section of Ameri 
can history, long gone, and for the most part forgotten ; to recover 
and reassemble what can be known of the wives of our early 
Presidents, the First Ladies of the past. With the Presidents, their 
political and social theories, historians have dealt minutely. But 
very little is actually known about most of the women who shared 
presidential honors. Yet all of them had their stories. A few were 
notable or controversial figures. Every one of them has signifi 
cance, viewed against the background of her time. 

If further impulse were needed, it is found in a comment of 
Henry Adams. Near the end of his long journey in search of 
education, Adams complained of the neglect of American women 
of the nineteenth century. Compared with women of the eight 
eenth century, very little was known. Yet he believed that Ameri 
can women of the nineteenth century were much more interesting. 
Certainly they were pleasanter to live with. 
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a UUasningion jrom 

(Born, 1731; married, i748 y 1759; died, 1802.) 



A PORTRAIT of Martha Washington done in equal parts of Gil 
bert Stuart and Christmas calendar: White hair in powdered 
pompadour, above an oval face, the stiff bodice modestly ker 
chiefed, a suggestion of plumpness in shoulders and neck. The 
features are regular, amiably inexpressive. This is the face that 
has adorned a million schoolrooms Martha Washington, com 
panion-piece to the immortal George. "God gave him no children, 
that his country might call him father." 

For Martha Washington there are no legends, no cherry tree 
and hatchet, no swearing on the field at Monmouth. No one knows 
whether she, too, said her prayers at Valley Forge, or how she 
managed the General s table when near-starvation threatened. 

In the year 1948, this seems almost unbelievable. Surely with 
a woman of Martha Washington^ prominence, the publications 
of the period should produce a modicum of "color." But re- 
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First First Ladies 

searchers will come back practically empty-handed. Martha Wash 
ington was born a century too early for journalistic attention. 
Newspapers of her day were restricted to brevities of commerce 
and politics. No enterprising reporter ever interviewed the wife 
of the first President. Ladies were mentioned only in announce 
ments of birth, death or marriage* Martha Washington had been 
in her grave for thirty-five years when Godey s Lady s Book ven 
tured a denatured half-column about the wife of the country s 
hero. 

Records remaining? Yes, formal genealogical items we have 
born, married, died. Letters? Here we are somewhat luckier, 
for Martha Washington wrote to a few people who kept letters. 
But the most valuable correspondence, letters that passed between 
her and the General, these were all destroyed. 

This was done deliberately, intentionally, by Martha Wash 
ington herself. Seized by mortal illness, she took those treasured 
papers and burned them all. An act of will, by a woman who felt 
herself to be dying. A woman who had endured the country s 
claims on her famous husband but who always in her heart re 
sented them. Is that the story, the true picture of Martha Wash 
ington? At least, that will be part of it. 

On June 21 of the year 1731, at the family plantation near 
Williamsburg, was born Martha Dandridge, later to be the Widow 
Custis, and after that the wife of George Washington. The Dan- 
dridges were large landowners in Tidewater Virginia, a back 
ground almost as fixed as a religious caste. 

The basis of their social system was land and its marketable 
products, usually wheat and tobacco. The best owners were suc 
cessful men of affairs, dealing with problems of agriculture, ex 
port, finance and law. In the same locale were also the hard- 
drinking squire and the gay young blade, ready to hazard a 
fortune at gambling or horse-racing. 
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Martha Washington from Tidewater 

In this colonial Virginia, for the most part, the women went 
with the land. They married early, often by family arrangement. 
Plantation wives might or might not have influence on their hus 
bands, but they were expected to produce children, especially sons, 
in sufficient number to ensure the land tenure. Some wives died 
early. Some outlived their husbands. Remarriage by both widows 
and widowers was usually prompt and often frequent. George 
Washington s brother Warner had five wives, and still remained 
socially acceptable. Colonel John Dandridge had three. Land 
demanded men to manage itj plantations needed their ladies. 

Education, too, was on a plantation basis, depending on the 
household tutor. Boys might go on to college, or be dispatched on 
the grand European tour. Girls rarely had any teaching outside 
their own homes. The select boarding-school that combined fash 
ionable fancy work with strict moral principles, was still to come 
in Virginia. 

Such was the system. Martha Dandridge had no formal educa 
tion, and previous to marriage she had never journeyed farther 
than Williamsburg. She seems to have been content to embroider 
and play the spinet. Not from her ever came protests against the 
limitation of women s education such as were voiced by Mercy 
Warren and Abigail Adams. Conditioned to Tidewater Virginia, 
Martha accepted it. 

She was first married when just turned seventeen. The bride 
groom was Daniel Parke Custis, already past thirty, but still under 
the thumb of a tyrannical father. Old family letters show that this 
marriage was not forced on Martha, yet from it devolved the 
griefs of her later life, for there were ghosts in that long Custis 
line. Her husband was appointed to the governor s council but 
was unable to serve because of ill health. Martha s first two chil 
dren died in infancy. Then came a son and heir, and later a little 
girl baby, born as the father sank into his grave. 
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Thus Martha was left a wealthy widow with two very young 
children. A year later she met Colonel George Washington o 
the Virginia Militia, brought to Williamsburg by public business, 
following some desperate Indian campaigns. By the time he was 
ready to leave, they had plighted their troth. One of the rare 
letters to escape later destruction tells the story. 

July 20, 1758 
To Mrs. Martha Custis, 

We have begun our March for the Ohio. A courier is starting for 
Williamsburg, and I embrace the opportunity to send a few words to 
one whose life is now inseparable from mine. Since that happy hour 
when we made our pledges to each other, my thoughts have been con 
tinually going to you as to another Self. That an all-powerful Provi 
dence may keep us both in safety is the prayer of your ever faithful 
and affectionate friend. 

On January 6, 1759, Martha married her ever faithful and 
affectionate friend. The scene of the wedding was (probably) 
Saint Peter s Church near the Custis estate in New Kent County. 
The bride is described as short and still slight, with brown eyes 
and light brown hair. Though never ranked as a regional beauty, 
many references to her attractive manner have survived. 

So much has been done by modern historians to present Wash 
ington as a young man of blighted affections, that today we tend 
to accept this marriage as one of convenience. Yet considerable evi- 
d$nce still points in the other direction. We know that George 
Washington did not meet the entire approval of Martha s family 
connections. To the Tidewater caste, Washingtons from up the 
Potomac were outside the clan. 

This attitude is revealed by one of Washington s own letters. 
Under date of September 29, 1765, he addresses Francis Dan- 
dridge "after six years of silence. . . . Before this I rather ap 
prehended some disgust at the news of your Niece s Marriage 
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Martha Washington from Tidewater 

with me." Thus we know that when Martha made a second mar 
riage she did it to please herself, and not her family. 

On his part, there is the record of Washington s effort to have 
Mount Vernon made ready to receive the bride. The overseer was 
to have the house well cleaned and aired, the best bedsteads set 
up, chairs and tables cleaned and rubbed, even the staircase must 
be polished. "Prepare in the best manner you can for our com 
ing." Shortly afterward, Washington began importing house 
hold goods from England. There must be bedspreads with match 
ing curtains, Wilton carpets, fire screens, candlesticks, fine glass, 
ivory-handled carving knives trimmed with silver in brief, all 
those luxuries that would make Mount Vernon into "an elegant 
seat," like those in Tidewater. Finally, there was a small trunk 
of choice articles packed for Mrs. Frances Dandridge as a gift 
from her son-in-law. Clearly George liked Martha (whom he 
now called Patsy) well enough to try to win the approval of her 
relatives. 

Soon Martha s two children were included in his affection, and 
also in his order books. Year after year, he dispatched to London 
those detailed lists of children s apparel that have proved the de 
light of antiquarians. For Master Custis, six years old, there were 
to be fine Holland and cambric handkerchiefs, gloves, stockings, 
shoes and "6 little Books for Child n Beg. to Read." Miss Custis, 
four years old (who, like her mother, was nicknamed Patsy) is to 
have kid mitts, gloves, silk and leather shoes, caps, fans, masks 
and bonnets. London must also furnish "i Stiffened Coat of FashL 
Silk, made to Packthread Stays," together with "i Fash, drest 
Baby, and other toys." 

Such orders were not mere honeymoon exuberance. Ten years 
later Washington was still looking after Patsy s comfort and wel 
fare. He reproaches the London agent for the poor quality of 
clothing previously shipped. "As Mrs. Washington s shoes, last 
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sent, did not fit her well, she now sends her Measure again, and 
desires I will add that they were made out of bad materials having 
no last to them." 

But underneath those clothes ordered from London, what kind 
of woman was this Mrs. Washington? This much we know. She 
did not come through that first marriage unscarred. Within eight 
years, she had had four children and buried two of them. She had 
seen her husband sicken and die of a malady from which wealth 
gave no protection. Helplessly, the young bride had watched it 
happen, bearing the successive shocks as best she could. But it 
had left her a prey to what we would riow call an anxiety complex* 

This is no reading of a thesis into documents. Martha herself 
paints the picture in the longest letter of hers that has escaped 
the ravages of time. It is dated August, 1762, and is addressed 
to her favorite sister, Nancy. For three years, Martha has been liv 
ing at Mount Vernon in health and happiness, her children safely 
gathered round her, Jack now seven and Patsy five. The Washing- 
tons of Mount Vernon have been on a two weeks visit to the 
Washingtons of Westmoreland. Now comes Martha s recital: 

"I carried my little patt with me and left jacky at home for a 
trial how well I could stay without him though we ware gone 
but won fortnight I was quite impatient to get home. If I at any 
time heard the doggs barke or a noise out, I thought there was 
a person sent for me." In 1762, it was a messenger pounding up 
on horseback who brought bad news. "I often fancied he was sick 
or some accident had happened to him," Jacky s mother con 
fesses. This to explain why she will not go to Williamsburg to 
visit Nancy. She cannot bring herself to leave Jacky for so long. 
"I think patty ^feems to be quite well now," she adds. "Jacky is 
very thin, but in good health and learn thaire books very fast." 
Thus regardless of spelling and punctuation, Martha reveals her 
foreboding. 
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Soon the shadow was darkening. "Little patt" developed epi 
lepsy, from which neither money nor affection nor imported lux 
uries could shield her. By June, 1769, the report is "no alteration 
for the better or worse." Then the child is taken to Warm Springs, 
but with little benefit. Finally a letter of Washington s, dated 
June 20, 1773, announces the death of Patsy Custis. "It is an 
easier matter to conceive than to describe the distress of this 
Family . . . when I inform you that yesterday removed the 
Sweet Innocent Girl into a more happy and peaceful abode than 
she met with in the afflicted Path she has hitherto trod. 

"She arose from Dinner about four o clock . . . soon after 
which she was seized with one of her usual Fitts, and expired in 
it, in less than two minutes without uttering a word." In less 
than two minutes, without uttering a word. 

What now of the son, the last of Martha s four children? His 
story opens in high comedy vein. Admittedly, Jack Custis was 
indulged at home, though his stepfather kept urging a little more 
attention to his studies. But Jacky preferred playing the young 
gallant. After several flirtations with neighboring belles, he en 
gaged himself to Miss Eleanor Calvert from Maryland. He was 
then nineteen, and she fifteen. Whereupon the stepfather-guard- 
Ian dispatches a highly diplomatic letter to Miss Nelly s father. 

In spite of colonial phraseology, Washington argues just like 
a harassed parent today in similar circumstances. "His youth, 
inexperience and unriped Education is, and will be insuperable 
obstacles in my eye, to the completion of the Marriage. ... If 
the Affection which they have vowed for each other is fixed upon 
a Solid Basis, it will receive no diminution in the course of two or 
th^ee years. ... If unfortunately there should be an abatement 
of Affection on either side, or both, it had better precede, than 
follow after, Marriage." 

Accordingly, the golden youth was packed off to King s College 
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in New York, a fairly safe distance from Virginia in those days, 
with Dr. Miles Cooper, the president, to "check" the new student. 
So wisdom can plan. The death of Patsy Custis, though, changed 
all this, Martha wept for her absent son. The guardian relented. 
Jack was summoned home, permitted to marry his bride of six 
teen. He had large properties under his guardian s management. 
Mr. Calvert was ready "to do something genteel" for his daugh 
ter. So to the sound of wedding-bells, the curtain is rung down 
on the comedy. 

But private life for Martha Washington was nearing its end. 
Clouds of revolution were gathering. The battle of Lexington was 
fought. On June 17, 1775, John Adams writes to Abigail, his wife, 
that "Congress have made choice of the modest and virtuous, the 
amiable, generous and brave George Washington, Esquire, to be 
general of the American Army." He is to repair, as soon as pos 
sible, to the camp before Boston. 

This appointment produced the second of the two letters be 
tween George and Martha that have escaped destruction. 

Philadelphia, June 18, 1775 
My dearest: 

I am now set down to write you on a subject which fills me with 
inexpressible concern. . . . 

You may believe me, my dear Patsy, when I assure you, in the 
most solemn manner, so far from seeking this appointment, I have 
used every endeavor in my power to avoid it. ... I should enjoy 
more real happiness in one month with you at home, than I have the 
most distant prospect of finding abroad, if my stay were to be seven 
times seven years. ... I therefore beg that you will summon your 
whole fortitude and pass your time as agreeably as possible. Nothing 
will give me such sincere satisfaction as to hear this, and to hear it 
from your own pen. 

Washington then arranged for his lawyer to draw his will, 
and for Jack Custis to move back to Mount Vernon. What Martha 
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wrote in reply, we shall never know, but before leaving Phila 
delphia, Washington sent a second message "returning an un 
alterable affection which neither time nor distance can change; 
conclude me with the utmost truth and Sincerity, Yr. Entire." 

The die was cast. George Washington became Commander-in- 
Chief of the unpromising American Army. At the age of forty- 
three, Martha, his wife, found herself made into a public char 
acter. It will become an astonishing transformation. From now 
on, tears and private anxieties will be left behind. Year after 
year, she will join her husband when winter shuts off military 
movements. The girl who had never been twenty miles from home 
before marriage, will traverse New England, New York, and 
New Jersey. The same woman who trembled at "the doggs barke" 
will stay through the dreadful winter of Valley Forge. Final vic 
tory will cost her one remaining child. 

There will still be the Martha of those rare ill-spelled letters to 
family and old friends, letters that check oddly against semi-of 
ficial communications over her signature, either dictated to Wash 
ington s aides or edited by them, to conceal from public view the 
limitations of plantation schooling. Underneath this literary sur 
facing, something of the mind and character of the writer still 
remains, but we are left to guess who initiated this censorship. 
Was it the Commander-in-Chief, or his lady? Finally, there will 
be the General s wife as she appeared to outsiders. All three 
sources provide some lines for a pen-portrait of our first First 
Lady. 

In November of 1775, Martha Washington began her army 
journeys, heading for Massachusetts in her own coach, with her 
son Jack as escort, and with Jack s young wife, Nelly, to keep her 
company. "As she and her conductor are perfect strangers to the 
road," wrote the General to Joseph Reed in Philadelphia, "I 
shall be much obliged in your particular instructions to her. . . . 
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I do imagine that as the roads are bad, and the weather cold, her 
stages must be short." 

Martha Washington arrived at Cambridge late in December. 
Whereupon the ladies of the region that is, those of the Ameri 
can party waited upon the wife of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Among such callers was the formidable Mercy Warren, leading 
intellectual lady of the province. She straightway took a practiced 
pen in hand and set down a description. "The Complacency of 
her [Martha s] manners speaks at once of the benevolence of her 
heart, and her affability, Candor and gentleness qualify her to 
soften the hours of private life, or soften the cares of the Hero." 
Evidently Mercy Warren was not impressed. 

One would also like to know what the lady from Virginia 
wrote home about Mrs. Warren. Instead, we have only an artless 
screed sent to her sister in January, 1776. "The General, myself, 
and jack are very well Nelly Custis is I hope getting well again 
hope noe accident will happen to her in going back. ... I have 
not thought much about it yet god knows where we shall be." 
The British had sailed out of Boston, but "to what place distant 
for, we cannot find out." 

The trio from Mount Vernon left Cambridge on April 20. It 
was Jack Custis, not Nelly, who fell ill on the Hartford road. The 
young couple returned later to Virginia, while Martha went * on 
to New York. Smallpox was pJaying havoc with the American 
forces, contributing to their defeat on Long Island. Quietly 
Martha proceeded to Philadelphia, where she had herself inoc 
ulated. Then she was ready to greet her first grandchild. 

The best authenticated anecdotes of Martha Washington stem 
from the winters of 77 and 79, when headquarters were at Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey. Already Philadelphia people had begun to 
refer to the GeneraPs wife as Lady Washington. This imposing 
address was known to the keeper s wife at a crossroads tavern out- 
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side of Morristown, where the General had ridden out to meet a 
traveler. Up rolled the famous Washington coach, and out stepped 
a female so plainly clad in russet-brown that the innkeeper s wife 
took her to be Lady Washington s maid. But the General gave 
the plain person an affectionate greeting, and began inquiring for 
the health of his favorite horse. The plain person was Mrs. Wash 
ington. A lady from Tidewater, secure in her social preeminence, 
didn t have to dress impressively. Like the French duchess, she 
could wear cotton stockings when she chose. 

A second anecdote tells of Morristown ladies, arrayed in their 
best, going to call upon the General s wife, only to find herwith 
an apron on, darning socks. An early Jersey journal, describing 
life at Washington s headquarters, concedes to Mrs. Washington 
both dignity and affability, but denies her any "striking marks 
of beauty." Lafayette s aides were hardly more gallant. "Rather 
plump at forty-five," one of them put it. 

The fullest eyewitness account is that given by Martha Stewart 
Wilson of Hunterton, New Jersey, the daughter of a large land 
owning family there, at whose mansion Martha Washington 
stopped as guest. These two ladies of great estates chatted on easy 
terms, comparing household management, North and South. Mrs. 
Washington told how it had become necessary to make their own 
"domestic cloth," a task at which sixteen spinning-wheels were 
kept constantly busy. She showed Mrs. Wilson two dresses of 
cotton striped with silk, "manufactured by her own domestics. 
. . . The silk stripes were made from the ravellings of brown 
silk stockings and crimson damask chair covers." Her coachman, 
footman and waiting maid were all habited in domestic doth, 
"except the coachman s scarlet cuffs and collars." Those were of 
imported stuff. In Philadelphia, Lady Washington had paid six 
shillings for her own handkerchief sj for the General, though, 
she went as high as seven shillings. 
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It must be conceded that Martha Washington s gifts were more 
of the heart than the head. That heart, though, was becoming a 
staunch one. As history tells, the winter of 78 marked the lowest 
ebb in American fortunes. There was disaffection in high army 
circles, graft and discouragement in Congress. New York was 
lost, Philadelphia was lost. Military supplies were failing, troops 
deserting. Undismayed by all this, undeterred by winter roads, 
and traveling this time without escort, Martha Washington set 
off for Valley Forge, her carriage stocked with Mount Vernon s 
best provisions. 

Next comes the letter that she wrote to Mercy Warren from 
Valley Forge. Officers and men are in huts, said to be "tolerable 
comfortable." The army is as healthy as can be expected. The 
General s apartment is very small, but he now has a log cabin to 
dine in, making their quarters much more "tolerable" than they 
were at first. Evidently the General s wife had no intention of 
telling Boston anything that might be damaging to the cause. 

The lady from Virginia had become a good campaigner. She 
spent that dreadful winter there, doing what she could, visiting 
the sick, mending clothes. Yet not a word of complaint escaped 
her in any letters sent back home. Finally, on May 31, George 
Washington added an important postscript to a letter to his broth 
er. "Since beginning this, news has come of France acknowledging 
the ind. of the U.S. This is great, tis glorious news. My love 
and best wishes in which Mrs. Washington joins me." Washing 
ton s army had lived through Valley Forge, and Martha lived 
through it with him. Provisions began to come ink) camp. The 
General s wife gave a dinner to celebrate. 

Three more years lay ahead of final victory at Yorktown, win 
ters spent by Martha at Morristown and NewburgL In September, 
1781, General Washington stopped off at Mount Vernon on his 
way to the Yorktown peninsula. Three days later he rode away, 
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taking with him as an aide his stepson, John Custis. Since that time 
six years back when he "fell ill on the Hartford road/ 3 the young 
heir had been deemed unfit for military service. Now, however, 
in familiar territory, his duties would not be heavy. . Yet on the 
fifth of November, a few days after the victorious assault, John 
Custis succumbed to camp fever. He died at an aunt s house 
nearby. Both Martha Washington and Nelly Custis were there. 
The General, hastily summoned, came posting up from Yorktown. 

So passed the last of Martha Washington s children. Fate now 
could do no more to her. A few days respite only. Then she and 
the General were on their way north, to join in the victory celebra 
tion. 

Though the fighting had ended, official peace was still two years 
off. For Martha, that meant two more winters and a summer with 
the army. Meanwhile, Washington arranged to adopt the two 
youngest of the four Custis grandchildren, Eleanor, not yet three, 
and his own namesake, a baby of six months. Before the treaty of 
peace had been signed, the widow of John Custis had remarried. 

On Christmas Eve, 1783, George Washington came home to 
Mount Vernon. Of course they made a party for him. "The gen l," 
wrote one young girl, "seemed very happy and Mistress Washing 
ton was from daybrake making everything as agreeable as possible 
for everyone." Then she went on to describe three handsome 
officers whom the General had brought home with him, and the 
dance that followed. 

Now comes the Indian Summer of Mount Vernon, when Wash 
ington enlarged his mansion and kept open house for all the family 
connections. Martha s stepmother died; also her brother and the 
General s redoubtable mother 5 but gaps were filled by a younger 
group of intermarried kin. 

Up North, though, another shadow was hovering the threat 
of the presidency under the Constitution being fought into shape 
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in Philadelphia. In April, 1789, the secretary of the Congress 
brought a new summons to duty. Martha Washington was reluc 
tant to go traveling again. Servants and field hands gathered 
around weeping. In the unvarnished language of a nephew, the 
Custis grandchildren "bawled." En route, all the way to New 
York, Lady Washington was feted. In Philadelphia she made her 
one and only public speech. "She arose, and standing in the car 
riage, thanked the troops who had escorted her, and the citizens 
also." In the year 1948 this may not seem remarkable, yet it will 
be more than a hundred years before any other First Lady will 
make any public utterance. 

"* Contrary to popular belief, Martha Washington did not relish 
being First Lady of the land. The social regulations devised by 
the "Republican Court" in New York annoyed her, and she said 
so openly to her own people. Thus a letter to Fanny Washington, 
to whom she had sent a watch. "The chain is such as Mrs. Adams 
the vice president s lady and those in polite circles wares and will 
last as long as the fashion." Sourly she goes on, "I live a very dull 
life here and know nothing that passes in the town. ... I never 
goe to any public place . . . indeed I think I am more like a state 
prisoner than anything else, there is certain bounds set for me 
which I must not depart from . . . and as I cannot doe as I like 
I am obstinate and stay at home a great deal." 

The same complaint is voiced more discreetly to Mercy Warren. 
"With respect to myself, I sometimes think the arrangement is 
not as it ought to have been that I, who had so much rather be at 
home, should occupy a place with which a great many younger 
and gayer women would be extremely pleased." 

Nevertheless, on Friday evenings the President s lady had her 
receptions, and on every Saturday there was a state dinner, superin 
tended by Sam Fraunces. Gone now is the russet garb of army 
days. Old chronicles detail the splendor of Lady Washington s 
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attire. The wife of the President must appear in the bravest of 
satins and velvets. 

When the second term moved the capital to Philadelphia, 
Martha appears much happier, in spite of yellow fever in the city, 
and the Whiskey Insurrection in the back country. Letters to her 
young relatives are largely taken up with the rising generation* 
Her grandson is at school, but doesn t learn much. "I think it very 
proper that Maria and Fayette are put to school as they will learn 
better than at home." Deploring her sister Betty s hard lot, she 
hopes that Betty s children will not "follow their Father s bad 
example." Finally, she refuses to advise her niece Fanny on the 
vexed question of remarrying. 

The Philadelphia period also produced a description of this 
older Martha Washington in the diary of a traveling Britisher, 
Henry Wansey, of Warminster. From him we learn that the 
White House breakfast seems to have been inaugurated by the 
first First Lady, antedating the White House itself. 

Mrs. Washington in person made the cofiFee and tea, Wansey 
recounts. On the table were plates of sliced tongue, dry toast, bread 
and butter, "but no broiled fish, as is the general custom." Miss 
Custis, a pleasing young lady, nearing sixteen, sat next to her 
grandmother. "There was but little appearance of form 5 one serv 
ant only attended who had no livery." A silver urn for hot water 
was the only item of luxury on the table. "Mrs. Washington," the 
traveler continues, "appears somewhat older than the President} 
short in stature, rather robust, very plain in her dress." The First 
Lady held levees every Wednesday and Saturday, though the 
anti-Federalist opposition was objecting to "the paraphernalia of 
courts." 

It was in the spring of 1796 that both George and Martha sat 
to Gilbert Stuart for those famous twin portraits. Already Martha 
Washington had begun to consider herself an old woman (she was 
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sixty-five). She would retire from evening companies at nine 
o clock, with Nelly Custis to read to her from the Psalms, or to 
sing her favorite hymns. 

This is worth noting because it is one of the few authenticated 
instances where Martha Washington exhibited any personal con 
cern with religion. In an age given to verbal expression of piety, 
there are no pious periods attributable to her. She was a church 
woman in the Virginia tradition, accepting it without question, 
bringing up her children and grandchildren in it. It was not a cult 
for the mystic or the Sabbatarian, but rather one of good works, 
of visiting widows and orphans in their affliction. With her such 
practical benevolence ripened into magnanimity of spirit. As First 
Lady she met again in Philadelphia those who had turned away 
from her when things looked black for the American cause. Now 
she received them as if their loyalty had never been in question. 

Soon Mrs. Washington was complimenting John Adams "very 
complaisantly and affectionately" on his election. Ceremonials 
finally over, the Washingtons left for Mount Vernon, Nelly Custis 
reporting that Grandpapa was "very well pleased with being once 
more Farmer Washington." 

But George and Martha were rarely left in peace. All kinds of 
distinguished foreigners now poured down on Mount Vernon, to 
pay their respects or to gratify their curiosity. Washington wrote 
North to Sam Fraunces, asking him to find a housekeeper to lift 
the strain from Mrs. Washington. It was George who broke first. 
In December, he took a heavy chill following a ride in the rain. 
The doctor was sent for. Washington bade him "not take any more 
trouble with me, but let me go off quietly." That was at eight in 
the evening. At ten, there was a change. "Is he gone?" Martha 
asked, adding, "I shall soon follow him." Her voice was firm and 
collected. 

That was in 1799. She lived on into 1802. Her last letter was 
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to Congress, granting their request to have Washington s remains 
placed in a tomb at the capital. Stilted phrases speak o "a sacrifice 
of individual feeling made to a sense of public duty." We shall 
never know who composed the flowing periods that Martha copied 
in her own hand. The plan for the national tomb was dropped, and 
for more than two generations her letter lay unnoted in the state 
archives. 

In the spring of 1802 a group of Boston Federalists came to 
Mount Vernon on a visit of respect Already Jefferson was in 
office, and* the Federalists, the party of Washington and Adams, 
were very much out. Mrs. Washington, appearing much older than 
when last seen, had breakfast served On being assured that her 
visitors were all Federalists, "she made remarks pointed and some 
times very sarcastic, on the new order of things." And that is the 
only political comment ever recorded from the wife of George 
Washington. If, earlier in life, she had opinions, they were never 
voiced publicly, 

A few weeks later she contracted a slow bilious fever. Then it 
was that Martha Washington destroyed all the letters she had 
received from her famous husband. After that, she sent for her 
clergyman, to take the last communion in the faith of her girlhood. 
She had her funeral dress laid out. So she set herself to die. As 
she had lived, a lady. 

The Federalist newspaper in Washington noted her passing 
briefly. "On May 2nd, the widow of George Washington . . . 
The silence of respectful grief is our best eulogy." 



II 
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(Born, 1744; married, 1764; died, 1818.) 



WHEN Abigail Adams became the First Lady of a still un 
finished White House, the social compass made a wide 
swing North. For a background of landed gentry, we substitute a 
Northern intellectual aristocracy. For an easy-going Church of 
England, the dominant clerical hierarchy of Massachusetts. Instead 
of the self-sustaining isolation of the Southern plantation, there 
is the New England pattern of town and farm. 

But more than this, we shift from the restricted plantation lady 
to the most articulate American woman of her time. For Abigail 
Adams of Boston was the author of those famous letters, first kept 
privately in the family, and later published by her grandson, the 
Charles Francis Adams whom Lincoln sent to London. Those let 
ters make her a completely documented personality. With other 
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early First Ladies, we must search, patch together, deduce. But 
Abigail Adams, matriarch, wife of the second President, mother 
of the sixth, speaks for herself. 

Thus it is Abigail Adams rather than Martha Washington who 
has come to symbolize the woman of the American Revolution. 
From the familiar picture of her, children clinging to her skirts, 
watching the bombardment of Boston from Dorchester Heights, 
to the equally popular presidential laundry hung out in the great 
unfinished East Room of the White House Abigail Adams tells 
her own story. 

It lives still because it is the eternal epic of woman in war. 
Danger, loss of home, disease following in the wake of battle. 
Austerities of food and clothing, wives left behind to keep farms 
going, and to turn a hand to whatever business must be done. But 
deeper than this, Abigail Adams tells the story of prolonged 
separation, with letters as slow and scarce as if John Adams had 
been a prisoner of war instead of a commissioner to France a 
separation that would later include sons as well as husband. True, 
Abigail Adams knew what she was fighting for. Her despair is 
never political. It is personal, the loss of the man who was lover, 
husband, friend. "Who," she cries, and a million women in our 
own time echo that cry, "Who shall give me back time?" 

Abigail Adams was born in Massachusetts, November n, 1744, 
the second daughter of the Congregational minister of Weymouth, 
daughter, granddaughter and great-granddaughter of ranking New 
England preachers, men of sound classical learning. Nor was her 
family tree without social prestige. This child in a frugal par 
sonage was related by marriage to half the notable families of the 
Boston region. 

Yet in spite of this, Abigail Smith was never sent to school. But 
she was lucky in having a father who encouraged her to educate 
herself in his library. People today are only too apt to accept a 
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stock-figure for the New England parson: hafd, bigoted and, 
above all, humorless. By grace of God, Parson Smith of Wey- 
mouth was none of these. When exalted family connections 
stormed because Abigail wished to marry the son of a middle-class 
farming family, Parson Smith preached a wedding sermon in his 
son-in-law s defense. His text was : "When John came among you, 
neither eating flesh nor drinking wine, and ye say he hath a devil." 

Thus in New England as well as in Virginia, caste lines were 
drawn. Martha Dandridge had married beneath her a man who 
was to be the Father of his Country. Abigail Smith, too, married 
beneath her the Harvard-educated son of a Braintree farmer. 
That was in October, 1764, when Abigail was still nineteen. 

We can easily picture this young Abigail because weVe all known 
girls like her. She was never very good-looking, as beauty was 
counted then and now. But she was gay and amusing, the type of 
bright girl to whom ambitious young men are frequently at 
tracted. Incidentally, she was almost twenty when she married, 
considered a bit old in the eighteenth century. 

In her childhood she had been accounted delicate. Perhaps she 
was, or perhaps she preferred to sit quietly in the parsonage 
library, feeding her active mind with its contents. Delicate or not, 
within a decade of marriage, this ailing girl bore four children a 
daughter and three sons. Then, when her lawyer-husband was off 
circuit-riding, following the court from town to town as was the 
custom, she still had energy enough to take pen in hand, to let 
him know how much she missed him. * 

This was not her first venture in letter-writing. At that time, 
there was an epistolary cult among young ladies of the upper 
classes. (Those of the lower classes couldn t write. They d never 
been taught.) The young ladies of the elite cultivated friendship 
by letter partly because traveling was difficult and winter days were 
dull. More than that, the pen served as an outlet for girls hedged 
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about by family restrictions. Into their compositions, under a fancy 
nom de plume, decorous young ladies could pour out romantic 
imaginings that would have been frowned upon by their elders. 
Very decidedly, this was escape literature. Abigail had signed such 
effusions "Diana." After her marriage she still wrote to girlhood 
friends, but she changed her signature to "Portia." 

Something of this highflown romanticism clings to her earliest 
epistles to an absent husband. But beginning with the fall of 1774, 
her letters begin to find their character as a war journal. No mili 
tary moves had yet been made by the colonists, but John Adams 
was off to Philadelphia to the first Continental Congress. 

She greets him there with a letter full of classical allusions, 
quoting Polybius on the evils of peace obtained at the sacrifice of 
liberty. She has persuaded son Johnny, aged eight, to read a page 
or two of ancient history to her daily. This Johnny will become 
the John Quincy Adams of history. His father, in reply, urges 
Abigail to fix the ambitions of their children on great and solid 
objects, ending, "It is time, my dear, for you to begin to teach 
them French." 

By October, separation has begun to pull hard. Abigail ad 
dresses her Much Beloved Friend, all in capitals: "I dare not 
express to you, at three hundred miles distance, how ardently I 
long for your return . . . the whole collected stock of ten weeks 7 
absence knows not how to brook further restraint, but will break 
forth and flow through my pen. May the like sensations enter thy 
breast." Only after this does she mention the anxious hours 
occasioned by the near-warfare around Boston. 

There is a gap of nearly a year. Now once more, in September, 
1775, John Adams is in Philadelphia. In Massachusetts already 
armed conflict has begun. Lexington and Bunker Hill have been 
fought. British reinforcements have swarmed into Boston. An epi 
demic of dysentery, originating there, is sweeping the countryside. 
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Neighbors are losing their children. A brother of John Adams 
has died. Abigail herself is ill. Their household servants and her 
own children are stricken. In the midst of real danger, Abigail 
voices no panic. She writes, "Tommy is very sick, but I hope he 
is mending," and asks her husband to send rhubarb and spices be 
cause so much sickness has brought a shortage of medicines. 

Her letter of September 16 she calls "a bill of mortality. 53 
Patty, a house-servant, is like to die. The children have been sent 
away for safety. From sixty to seventy are sick in Weymouth. In 
October the blow falls too closely, and she calls out: "How can I 
tell you, oh my bursting heart, that my mother has left me? At 
times, I am almost ready to faint under this heavy stroke, separated 
from thee who used to be my comforter." Already, though, she 
can look beyond her personal grief. " Tis a dreadful time with 
the whole province." 

Cold weather checked the spread of disease, and she reverts to 
her more normal healthy attitude toward life. At John s request, 
she has been calling on some Philadelphians now in Boston. 
"Major Mifflin, you know, I was always an admirer of, as well 
as of his delicate lady. I believe that Philadelphia must be an un 
fruitful soil, or it would not produce so many unfruitful women. 
I always conceive of these persons as wanting orfe addition to their 
happiness." She can still jest. "My Uncle Quincy inquired when 
you talked of coming home. ... He says if you don t come soon, 
he would advise me to procure another husband." 

By March, the American Army is freeing Boston. Dorchester 
Heights was taken overnight. The city has been evacuated. Abi 
gail has visited their Boston house, to find it "dirty but otherwise 
undamaged." Now she turns to politics. There were many shades 
of opinion among the delegates gathered in Philadelphia, the 
more conservative desiring chiefly redress of colonial grievances. 
A more radical group, led by Adams from Massachusetts and 
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Jefferson from Virginia, was working for a complete separation 
from the mother country. Abigail Adams, waiting at home, knew 
her husband s views and shared them. 

"I long to hear that you have declared an independency," she 
writes. "And by the way, in the new code of law which I suppose 
it will be necessary for you to make, I desire you would remember 
the ladies, and be more generous and favorable to them than your 
ancestors. Do not put such unlimited power into the hands of the 
husbands. Remember, all men would be tyrants if they could. 
... If particular care and attention is not paid to the ladies, we 
are determined to foment a rebellion, and will not hold ourselves 
bound by any laws in which we have no voice or representation." 
Lightly as she put it, Abigail s was the first voice raised in protest 
by an American woman over the legal inequalities from which her 
own sex suffers. 

Quickly, though, she shifts from theory to practical problems. 
She isn t trying to make saltpeter because she has as much as she 
can do to provide clothing for the family, "which would else be 
naked. ... I hope in time to have the reputation of being as good 
a farmeress as my partner has of being a good statesman. ... I 
want to hear from, you much of tener than I do." 

By April, 1776, she is protesting his prolonged stay. "I can well 
remember when the eastern circuits of the courts which lasted a 
month, were th ought an age, and an absence of three months in 
tolerable." In this softened mood, she even has a passing pity for 
the dispossessed Boston Tories, now refugees in Halifax, "much 
distressed for want of houses, some of them with six or eight chil 
dren, sitting upon the rocks, crying, not knowing where to lay 
their heads." Nevertheless it is a just Heaven that "has given them 
to taste of the same cup of affliction which they one year ago ad 
ministered with such callous hearts to thousands of their fellow 
citizens." 
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In May, Abigail s patriotism rises to a higher concept. "If our 
country perishes, it is impossible to save an individual, as to pre 
serve one of the fingers of a mortified hand. Thus do I suppress 
every murmur, acquiescing in a painful separation from the com 
panion of my youth and the friend of my heart." In June, she 
sends him local military news. In July, the Declaration of In 
dependence reaches her in Boston, "where I yesterday arrived and 
was with all our little ones inoculated for the small-pox." 

Her Boston visit arouses her public spirit. "In this town I never 
saw so great a neglect of education. The poorer sorts of children 
are wholly neglected, and are left to range the streets, without 
schools, without business, given up to all evil. ... If you com 
plain of the neglect of education in sons, what shall I say with re 
gard to daughters, who every day experience the want of it? With 
regards to the education of my own children, I find myself soon 
out of my depth, destitute and deficient in every part of education. 
... I most sincerely wish that some more liberal plan might be 
laid and executed for the benefit of the rising generation." 

It was in Boston of 1776 that Abigail Adams, anticipating Vir 
ginia Woolf by a hundred and fifty years, acquired a room of her 
own. "I have possession of my aunt s chamber in which, you know, 
is a very convenient, pretty closet, with a window which looks 
into her flower-garden. ... I have a pretty little desk or cabi 
net here, where I write all my letters and keep my papers, un 
molested by anyone. I do not covet my neighbor s goods, but I 
should Eke to be the owner of such conveniences. I always had a 
fancy for a closet with a window, which I could particularly call 
my own." 

A later letter tells cheerfully the local news of Braintree, where 
they are boiling down cornstalks to make sugar, since war has cut 
off West Indies imports. cc Why should we borrow foreign lux 
uries?" demands the daughter of a parsonage. "Coffee and sugar 
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I use only as a rarity. There are none of these things but I could 
totally renounce." 

In February, 1778, the real blow fell. John Adams was com 
missioned to join Benjamin Franklin in Paris, and sailed, taking 
with him as companion and copyist the ten-year-old John Quincy. 
Many years later, Abigail summarized her part in this long sepa 
ration. "We are carried step by step to endure that which we first 
think insupportable." That was New England, New England at its 
best. 

Now Abigail s letters are varied with lines to Johnny in which 
duty and affection vie for priority. " Tis almost four months since 
you left your native land. ... It is a very difficult task, my dear 
son, for a tender parent to bring her mind to part with a child of 
your years, going to a distant land} nor could I have acquiesced 
in such a separation under any other care than that of the most ex 
cellent parent and guardian who accompanied you. You have ar 
rived at years capable of improving under the advantages you 
will be likely to have, if you do but properly attend to them. They 
are talents put into your hands, of which an account will be de 
manded of you hereafter . . . and being possessed of one, two, 
or four, see to it that you double your numbers . . . improve 
your understanding by acquiring useful knowledge." 

These are mature standards to set before a boy of ten, but 
greater demands follow. "Great learning . . . will be of little 
value, unless virtue, honor, truth and integrity are added to them. 
... I would rather you should have found your grave in the 
ocean you have crossed than to see you an immoral, profligate or 
graceless child." Then, more humanly, "You must write me an 
account of your voyage, of your situation and of everything enter 
taining you can recollect. Be assured I am most affectionately 
yours." 

Her letters to Johnny s father sound less rigid. She has recently 
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been a guest of honor aboard a French warship, where she found 
the officers temperate, peaceable, quiet "sufficient to make Ameri 
cans blush at their own degeneracy of manners." John Adams 
letters describing Dr. Franklin hobnobbing with the learned ladies 
of France fill her with regret for the trifling, narrow education 
meted out to women in America, where it is fashionable to ridicule 
female learning "though I acknowledge it to be my happiness 
to be connected with a person of more generous mind." 

It was the breadth of the Atlantic, the slowness of sail, the 
frequent loss of mail through capture of ships, that broke Abigail 
Adams composure. "Could you after a thousand fears and anxi 
eties, long expectation and painful suspense, be satisfied with my 
telling you that I was well, that I wished you were with me, that 
my daughter sent her duty. ... By Heaven, if you could, you 
have changed hearts with some frozen Laplander." 

John Adams defends himself. He cannot write confidentially 
because, if his papers were captured, "the world would say I was 
not to be trusted with a secret." But all is forgiven, since John is 
coming home. 

Abigail s joy was short-lived, for in November of 1779, John 
Adams started once more for France. This second wrench was 
harder than the first, for she no longer possessed the courage of 
ignorance. This time, too, she was parting with both Johnny and 
his younger brother, Charles. Now the European embroilment was 
on once more. British cruisers were active on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Communication with France had to be by way of Spain, 
prolonging by weeks the delivery of any letter, and increasing 
enormously the chance of loss en route. 

There is no cheer in her last letter sent to the ship. "14 Novem 
ber. . . . Dearest of Friends My habitation, how disconsolate 
it looks! My table, I sit down to it, but cannot swallow my food. 
My hopes and fears rise alternately. ... I am inured not hard- 
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ened to the painful portion. Shall I live to see it otherwise?" 

Her letter of May 25, 1781, opens with a quotation from Para 
dise Lost. 

Nor walk by noon, 

Or glittering starlight, without thee is 
sweet. . . , 

"This day, my dear friend, completes eight months since the 
date of your last letter." But though she anxiously awaits intelli 
gence from abroad, she makes no futile moans. Instead, she re 
counts the British invasions in the South and then turns briskly to 
local concerns. Under the continual issuance of paper money, their 
poor old currency is breathing its last gasp, with a "solid, durable 
dress" costing seventy-five paper dollars. 

The next item shows Abigail as a merchant as well as a farmer. 
-John Adams has been sending his remittances home in goods, 
which she has been marketing. Her calicoes, she reports, were 
damaged in transit. She has received goods by three ships, and has 
sold them but money is scarce, taxes high, and purchasers few. 
"Small articles have the best profit, gauze, ribbons, feathers, and 
flowers to make the ladies gay" produce the best profits. 

Meanwhile, John Adams second travel venture has gone badly. 
The ship sprang a leak, and had to be left in Spain, forcing them 
to complete their journey overland. It was a grueling journey for 
two boys, also a heavy expense to their father. Apparently the 
French schools did not satisfy Adams fere. Johnny and Charles 
were then dispatched to Leyden, to learn their Latin and Greek 
there. This proved too Spartan for the younger son, who became 
so desperately homesick that the father finally headed him toward 
Quincy in care of a sea-captain. More ship-trouble followed, in 
course of which young Charles was stranded in Spain, completely 
separated from his guardian. Perhaps it was just as well that his 
mother did not have a more immediate news source. 
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On her side of the Atlantic, Abigail has not heard from the boys 
in a twelve-month. Then word reaches her that some traveling 
American has encountered Charles., all alone, in Bilboa. "I must 
resign him to the kind, protecting hand of the Being who has 
hitherto preserved him," his mother writes. At last Charles had 
been once more put en route for Boston, but Abigail could not 
know that. Then it is that she learns that the older brother has 
been sent along with an embassy to Russia. "Ah, my dear John, 
where are you? In so remote a part of the globe that I fear I shall 
not hear a syllable from you." She has not had a line from him in 
a year and a half. 

"Alas, my dear," she now writes his father, "I am much af 
flicted with a disorder called the heartache nor can any remedy 
be found in America. It must be collected from Holland, Peters 
burg, and Bilboa. . . . Two years, my dearest friend, have passed 
since you left your native land. Will you not return ere the close 
of another year? I will purchase you a retreat in the woods of 
Vermont, and retire with you from the vexations, toils and hazards 
of public life." 

A later letter is dated on their wedding anniversary. "Eighteen 
years have run their circuit since we pledged our mutual faith 
to each other and the hymeneal torch was lighted at the altar of 
Love," she begins grandiloquently. "Yet it burns with unabating 
fervor. Old Ocean has not quenched it, nor old Time smothered 
it in his bosom. It cheers me in the lonely hours 5 it comforts me 
even in the gloom which sometimes possesses my mind." Then 
with true pathos she demands, "Who shall give me back time? 
Who shall compensate me for the years I cannot recall? You have 
obtained honor and reputation at home and abroad. ... Do you 
look like the miniature you sent? Gracious Heaven! restore to me 
the original and I care not who has the shadow." 

This was the third year of their second separation. Someone 
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asked her if, had she known it would be so long, she would still 
have consented to his going. To this she gave the proud answer, 
"If I had known, sir, that Mr. Adams could have effected what he 
has done ... I would feel a pleasure in being able to sacrifice 
my selfish passions to the general good." In public, at least, good 
New England granite. 

Finally John hands in his resignation. "With or without leave, 
resignation accepted or not, home will I come." 

But Fate gave another spin to the wheel, this time to high 
fortune. Yorktown has been fought. Peace parleys will follow. 
John Adams is to stay in Paris along with Franklin and John Jay, 
to negotiate for the new country. Then there must also be a com 
mercial treaty with Britain. "Alas, poor farm and poorer family, 
what have you lost that your country might be free?" demands 
the diplomat. Then more familiarly, "Will you come to me this 
Fall?" 

But Abigail s father lay dying. Then there was the long sea 
voyage in winter, and the fear that in her ignorance of foreign eti 
quette she might disgrace her husband. With spring, though, she 
regained her courage, and in June she set out on her own Eu 
ropean venture. 

The ship was well named the Active. For ten days the Adams 
party lay writhing in their narrow bunks. Later wind, fog, calm, 
delay. Again a good breeze. Then a storm that carried them past 
Dover to Deal, where they landed in small boats drenched to the 
skin. On to London now by coach, where a man-grown Johnny 
has been waiting for his mother and sister for a month. And so, on 
to Paris. 

But Abigail, once more united to her dearest friend, has still 
much to learn. At first she is still the daughter of the parsonage, 
scandalized at the unabashed devotion of the French ladies to old 
Benjamin Franklin. And of course, scandalized by the ballet of 
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the Paris opera. Then, under forced draught, her active intelli 
gence begins to work. Past forty, she refuses to remain set in New 
England provincialism. Little by little, she reconciles herself to 
foreign customs. She even reaches the point where she can enjoy 
the ballet. 

Arrived at this measure of tolerance, she is ready for London, 
where she and Abby are soon immersed in preparations for their 
presentation at court. Now letter after letter flows back home, 
describing costumes and ceremonies. "My head is dressed for St. 
James," she announces, "and in my opinion, looks very tasty." 
The wife of the first American Minister makes the prescribed 
curtsy, and is favored with the extra honor of a royal salute upon 
the cheek. 

Dinners, parties and dances followed. Even an evening at whist 
during which Abigail Adams won another woman s money. She 
describes a court dance, and anticipates her niece s criticism " c Full 
gay for my aunt. " But then, she explains, in England nobody 
is old. 

So Abigail renewed her youth in that of her daughter, now soon 
to be married to the military attache at the American ministry. 
That was in the summer of 1786. And what a wedding! The cere 
mony was performed by no less a dignitary than the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, assisted by the Bishop of St. Asaph. Amid such pomp 
and circumstance, was the bride s mother remembering that plain 
Weymouth parsonage where she plighted her troth to an unknown 
young farmer-lawyer? Surely, it must be so. 

But Abigail s holiday was over. John Adams has been chosen 
the first vice-president of the United States under its brand-new 
Constitution. New York, not London, will be her next stopping- 
place. In New York, as we know, Martha Washington was obliged 
to conform to what was expected of a First Lady. But the wife of 
a mere vice-president would escape by retreating to Richmond Hill, 
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a country section, sloping up from the North River toward the origi 
nal Greenwich Village. When the government moved to Phila 
delphia, the Adams family again sought rural seclusion. It was 
less expensive. 

Thus the apprenticeship for the final honor, that of being the 
second First Lady of the United States. A success story would end 
there, with John and Abigail walking hand in hand into the Presi 
dent s mansion. Actually, though, it didn t happen that way. Abi 
gail never witnessed the inauguration of her dearest friend, be 
cause the damps and fevers of Bush Hill had sent her home to 
Quincy to recover. By the time she once more reached Philadel 
phia, the administration was already quarreling itself to destruc 
tion. 

Even in Washington s second term, Federalists and Democrats 
had been ready to spring at each other s throats. Only the prestige 
of the great chief had held them in check. The irascible Adams 
was the last man fitted to compose party differences. He could 
serve his country and follow his conscience, letting the political 
chips fall where they would. By the time for removal to the long- 
promised new capital city, John Adams had lost the reelection. 
Nevertheless, holding fast to his own concept of gallantry, the 
defeated candidate drove into Washington in a state coach, and in 
full dress. 

Thus in 1800, Abigail Adams became literally the first First 
Lady of the White House. Hers was the uncomfortable honor of 
moving into the still unfinished structure for the last four months 
of her husband s administration. 

From her pen, we know that new capital rough-hewn out of the 
wilderness. "I arrived here on Sunday last, and without meeting 
any accident worth noticing except losing ourselves when we left 
Baltimore, and going eight or nine miles on the Frederick road. 
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But woods are all you see from Baltimore till you reach the city 
which is so only in name." 

As for the executive mansion itself (it wasn t to be called the 
White House till Andrew Jackson s time) Abigail s pocketbook 
nerve is instantly on the alert. She had managed a farm, and con 
ducted business transactions. She had no illusions as to cost. The 
house would require thirty servants to keep it in proper order. 
"Lighting the apartments from kitchen to parlors and chambers 
is a tax indeed, and the fires we are obliged to keep to secure us 
from daily agues! " Words fail hen 

There are other domestic infelicities. Official architects had 
overlooked the low practicalities of laundry, forcing her to make 
a drying-room of the great unfinished audience chamber, the sa 
cred East Room of the White House. The main stairs were not up, 
nor would they be that winter. The vessel with clothes and fur 
nishings from the North had failed to arrive. Roads were so ter 
rible that it took the President s wife an entire day to return the 
call of a Georgetown lady. Local labor also draws a black mark. 
"Surrounded with forests, can you believe that wood is not to be 
had because people cannot be found to cut and cart it?" 

Lack of house bells was the last straw, for Abigail had not been 
brought up to summon servants by force of lungs. "This is so 
great an inconvenience that I know not what to do," she confides 
to her daughter in a private letter. "If the twelve years in which 
this place has been considered, had been improved, as they would 
hcwe in New England!" 

Her wrath explodes in italics. Then she remembers political 
discretion and quickly adds a caution. "When asked how I like it, 
say I write you that the situation is beautiful, which is true." Like 
George Washington, she cannot tell a lie, but she is willing to omit 
a few displeasing aspects of the truth. She concludes, "If they will 
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put me up some bells, and let me have enough wood to keep fires, 
I deign to be pleased." 

One can develop philosophy from defeat, learn to encounter 
daily inconveniences with humor. But no philosophy can turn the 
blow of personal loss. The four months that Abigail Adams spent 
in the White House brought the death of her younger son, 
Charles. This boy, the one who had been so desperately homesick 
abroad, had never been strong. Still, there had been no warning 
of any sudden taking off. But amid the discomforts of unfinished 
magnificence, and in face of sharp personal grief, duty still re 
mained. On New Year s Day of 1801, President Adams and his 
lady initiated the first White House reception. 

Now the success story is completely over. Jefferson is in office. 
But the love story of John and Abigail has another seventeen years 
to run. The ex-President had purchased a new house for his de 
clining years, the one often described in later annals. So Abigail, 
who had schooled herself in a country parsonage, and run a war 
time farm; who had lived in Paris, London, New York, Phila 
delphia and finally Washington, would no longer be shipping fur 
niture hither and yon, packing and unpacking, settling and 
resettling*. She and her dearest friend would share this fine man 
sion, finding 1 in it peace for their old age. 

But the deadly quarrels of the lost administration pursued them. 
Massachusetts harbored a fiercely anti-Federalist group, led by 
Mercy Warren. In early Revolutionary days, Mercy Warren, sis 
ter of James Otis, had been foremost in rousing Republican senti 
ment, and Abigail had been proud to claim her friendship. But 
those long years abroad had produced misunderstanding. The 
tolerant gaiety of Abigail s European letters, her husband s more 
labored pleasantries these had not been approved in Plymouth, 
Mass. There local luminaries began figuring that John and Abi- 
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gail, corrupted by the pomp of courts, were secretly harboring 
royalist ambitions. 

Over the teacups, this could have passed. But in 1805, Mercy 
Warren published a book setting forth her thesis. (Its full title was 
History of the Rise, Progress and Termination of the American 
Revolution, Interspersed with Biographical, Political and Moral 
Observations by Mrs. Mercy Warren of Plymouth.} John Adams 
wrote again and again, protesting and explaining. Finally, he gave 
up the argument. After all, Mrs. Warren was now seventy T seven. 
But Abigail never forgave. It was the end of a long, long friend 
ship. 

So, too, the old comradeship with Thomas Jefferson seemed 
doomed. Both Adams and his wife had accepted a bitter defeat 
at Jefferson s hands, with outer dignity. But their private resent 
ment flamed afresh over an injury to John Quincy Adams, re 
called by his father from foreign service to set up a law practice 
in Boston. Little excuse could be made for snatching a small piece 
of government business from him. This unmerited retaliation on 
their son caused a complete rupture between the two ""original 
sponsors of the Declaration of Independence. ^ 

. Yet when word reached Quincy of the untimely death of Jef 
ferson s younger daughter, Abigail s heart melted, for she had 
known and cared for the little girl abroad. Unknown to her hus 
band, she penned a letter of condolence to Jefferson. His friendly 
answer led to others in which the removal of John Quincy Adams 
was explained as having been put through without Jefferson s 
knowledge. At this point, Abigail turned over the correspondence 
to her husband. There followed that reconciliation between Adams 
and Jefferson that was to last them both to their graves. (Both 
Adams and Jefferson died on the fourth of July, 1826, almost the 
last surviving signers of Jefferson s famous Declaration. Old John 
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Adams knew his end was near. He murmured, "And Jefferson is 
still alive." But he was not.) 

Abigail s final letter to Jefferson contains a passage that is 
notable because it is the earliest utterance of political philosophy 
on the part of any American woman. In -spite of its stilted phrase 
ology, her comment exhibits a clear grasp of governmental reali 
ties, and merits quotation still. 

And here, Sir, May I be allowed to pause and ask whether, in your 
ardent desire to rectify the mistakes and abuses, as you may term 
them, of the former administration, you may not be led into measures 
still more fatal to the constitution, and more derogatory to your honor 
and independence of Character? . . . Time must determine and 
posterity will judge with more candor and impartiality, I hope, than 
the conflicting parties of our day, what measures have best promoted 
the happiness of the people . . . what has made them affluent at 
home and respected abroad; and to whomever the tribute is due, to 
them may it be given . . . and be assured, Sir, no one will more 
rejoice in your success than 

Abigail Adams 

This letter, written when she had passed sixty, with its grasp 
of public affairs, its breadth, its tolerance, this indeed shows Abi 
gail Adams at her mental best. Something of this broader view 
will warm her relation with the rising generation. Time has mel 
lowed the matriarch s Spartan discipline. She would never be soft 
with her grandchildren, but softer than she had been in bringing 
up her own sons. When John Quincy Adams, setting off for Rus 
sia, put his older children in her care, he felt it necessary to beg 
that the youngsters be not pampered too much! Certainly, the 
passing years had brought about a softening of that staunch Quincy 
granite. 

Abigail meanwhile has been getting to be an old lady. A visitor 
now describes her as an aged and stately female, wearing a fine 
lace cap that "surrounded features still exhibiting intellect and 
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energy. . , . Her dress was snowy white and there was that im 
maculate neatness in her appearance which gives to age the sweet 
ness of youth." She died, October 28, 1818, at the age of seventy- 
four. 

Her "dearest friend" was to live on another eight years. The 
memorial tablet to John Adams in the Congregational Church at 
Quincy includes "Abigail, His beloved and only wife. . . , Dur 
ing an union of more than half a century, they survived, in har 
mony of sentiment, principle and affection." 

But the influence of Abigail Adams extended far beyond that 
graveyard, beyond the lives of her famous children and grand 
children. Through her published letters, she still reaches into the 
mind of another era. 
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MARTHA SKELTON, wife of Thomas Jefferson, had been long 
in her grave when he became the third President of the 
United States. Accordingly the status of First Lady passed to her 
two daughters, both of whom were at intervals ladies of the White 
House. 

The story of these three has especial value, as it rounds out the 
picture of one of this country s very famous men. Of all American 
presidents, Thomas Jefferson is the most thoroughly publicized. 
Books about him still come pouring from the press Jefferson 
the Democrat, Jefferson the philosopher, Jefferson the inventor, 
and even Jefferson the romanticist. 

Yet dealing with Jefferson in his own family circle produces 
an entirely different picture. What did Jefferson, advocate of the 
inherent rights of man, consider the rights of women? The answer 
to the question is given in the lives of the Jefferson ladies. That 
is, he didn t. To Jefferson, with all his learning, breadth of ex 
perience and philosophy, his daughters were only the adjunct of 
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an agricultural economy, based on the self-sustaining plantation. 
He never asked them. He just told them. Lovingly, generously, 
it is true. But still he told them, and that was that. 

In making such a statement, there is no disparagement of Jef 
ferson as a man of his time and place. Undoubtedly he was more 
liberal than many of his fellow-planters. The point is that Jef 
ferson, whose political vision carried nearly a hundred years be 
yond his own period, on this other angle of human freedom, re 
mained a conservative, conditioned by the local traditions of his 
caste. 

The background of the enigma is that of Tidewater aristocracy 
in transition. Tobacco planters from the cradle-counties struck out 
into the newer regions of the state, where virgin soil offered swift 
profit. The farthest west of this early migration was the hill- 
country of which Thomas Jefferson became the most famous citi 
zen. Here the culture of older tradition was thrown against fron 
tier conditions. Here strong and able men established new estates. 
When they had proved themselves, they were usually absorbed 
into the older aristocracy. 

Take, for example, the Jeffersons. Peter Jefferson, the father 
of Thomas, was of Scotch-Irish descent. He became a justice of 
the peace in Albemarle County, where he had been also a mathe 
matician and surveyor, assisting the famous Randolph family in 
the management of its landholdings. Later, he married one of 
them, and his lady-wife bore him ten children. Two boys died in 
infancy, leaving Thomas the sole male heir, also the protector of 
his numerous sisters. The heir went to William and Mary Col 
lege, and studied law, along with the best and gayest of the Tide 
water aristocracy. By 1772, Jefferson was master of nineteen hun 
dred acres, together with their Negroes, all inherited. To this land, 
he added another five hundred acres purchased with legal fees, 
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and had accumulated, besides, five thousand dollars in cash- not a 
negligible sum in 1772. 

At twenty-nine Thomas Jefferson married into Tidewater aris 
tocracy. Old chroncicles list the bride as "Martha Wayles Skelton, 
widow of Bathhurst Skelton, Esquire, and daughter of John 
Wayles of The Forest in Charles City County." She had been 
married at seventeen, had a son who did not live, and became a 
widow by the time she was nineteen. 

One is not surprised to read that the young widow, dowered 
with four thousand acres, was "distinguished for her beauty and 
her accomplishments," and that she was "sought by wooers far 
and near." She walked, rode, danced, sang, played the spinet and 
the harpsichord quite the correct list for a lady of her time. But, 
decidedly unusual, this plantation heiress had been taught to keep 
accounts. Many of these were still extant in 1858, "written out 
accurately, and in a neat hand." 

At twenty-three Martha Wayles Skelton married the brilliant 
young lawyer from the hill-country. There were great festivities, 
both at her home and en route to his. But before the bridal pair 
could reach Monticello, they ran into a heavy snowstorm, and 
arrived very late, to find no fire, no supper, and all the servants 
asleep in the out-buildings. For warmth and food, they were re 
duced to a half-bottle of wine left out by some lucky carelessness. 
The heiress wrote of this chill homecoming as a joke to her rela 
tives in the lowland. Yet it might be made the symbol of her brief 
life at Monticello, for marriage in the virile frontier region called 
for more than Martha Skelton had to give. She tried to meet the 
requirements, and died trying. 

Today, her life appears to have been sacrificed unprofitably in 
repeated child-bearing. Remarried at twenty-three, within nine 
years she had had five children and buried two of them. Already 
she was "slowly declining," as the delicate phrase was, when, the 
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British advanced on Richmond in the southern phase of the Revo 
lution, Flight with her three children, and the death of the young 
est, drained still further the mother s strength. But at the close of 
1781 she rallied a little, and in May, 1782, she had another child, 
dying a few weeks afterward. 

Summarized thus, it seems a brutal performance. Yet Jefferson 
was far from a brute. He only followed the custom of the coun 
try. His own mother had had ten children in rapid succession, and 
outlived her husband. Only Martha Wayles Skelton was not a 
strong woman. In that lay the personal tragedy of Jefferson. 

Written in Jefferson s prayer-book is the list of his children, 
with dates of birth and death meticulously noted. The sad roster 
shows: 

Martha Jefferson, born Sept. 27, 1772 at I A.M. 

Jane Randolph Jefferson, born April 3, 1774 at u A.M. Died Sept. 



A son, born May 28, 1777 at 10 P.M., died June 14, at 10 o clock 

and 20 minutes, P.M. 
Mary Jefferson, born Aug. i, 1778 at one o clock and 30 minutes 

A.M. Died April 17, 1804 between 8 and 9 A.M. 
A daughter, born in Richmond, Nov. 3, 1780 at 10 o clock. Died 

April 15, 1781 at tejbi o clock A.M. ^ 

Lucy Elizabeth Jefferson, born May 8, 1782 at one o clock A.M. 

Died 1784. 

At Jefferson s death forty-four years later, there were found 
"in the most secret drawer of a private cabinet . . . locks of hair 
and other little souvenirs of his wife and each of his living and 
lost children, with words of fond endearment written in his own 
hand. . . ." He never remarried, and devoted himself to his 
children, only to see them die, till finally Martha alone remained. 
Martha, the first and strongest of the Jefferson children "took 
after" him. 
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From the start, Jefferson made a sharp distinction between 
schooling suitable for girls and that designed for young men in 
the same social circle. Thus in November, 1782, he writes to 
Martha, who at ten had been placed in Philadelphia for school 
ing: "The acquirements which I hope you will make under the 
tutors I have provided for will render you more worthy of my 
love. . . . With respect to the distribution of your time, the fol 
lowing is what I should approve: 8-10, practice music; 10-1, 
dance one day and draw another; 1-2, draw on the day you dance, 
and write a letter the next day; 3-4, read French; 4-5, exercise 
yourself in music till bedtime, read English, write etc. Communi 
cate this plan to Mrs. Hopkinson. . . . Inform me what books 
you read, what tunes you learn, and inclose me your best copy of 
every lesson in drawing. . . . Take care you never spell a word 
wrong. If you do not remember it, turn to a dictionary. It produces 
great praise to a lady to spell well." 

But even to Thomas Jefferson, a lady s dress was more im 
portant than her spelling, though the lady was only ten years 
old. In December he writes to Martha to advise her on the sub 
ject of dress, which he feared she was a little apt to neglect. 
"Above all, and at all times, let your clothes be clean, whole and 
properly put on. ... Some ladies think they may be loose 
and negligent of their dress in the morning. But be you from the 
moment you arise till you go to bed as cleanly and properly 
dressed as at the hours of dinner or tea. A lady who has been seen 
as a sloven or slut in the morning, will never efface the impression 
she has made. . . . Nothing is so disgusting to our sex as a want 
of cleanliness or delicacy in yours. I hope, therefore, the moment 
you arise, your first work will be to dress yourself in such style 
that you may be seen by any gentleman without his being able 
to discover a pin amiss." 

When, in 1784, Jefferson went to France to be our first minister 
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there, he took Martha with him. (Maria, called Polly in the fam 
ily, and aged six, together with Lucy Elizabeth, just two, were 
left in the care of a maternal aunt, Mrs. Eppes, of Eppington. 
The last Jefferson baby was not to live the year out.) 

Martha, now twelve, was placed at the convent school of Ab- 
baye Royale de Panthemont, described as "the most fashionable 
and difficult of access in France." A letter to her there, written in 
March, 1787, when Martha was fifteen, shows her father still 
concerned for her progress. "You know what have been my fears 
for you for some time past . . . that you do not employ yourself 
so closely as I could wish. ... Of all the cankers of human hap 
piness, none corrodes with so silent yet so baneful a tooth, as in 
dolence." 

Industry, he goes on to assure her, is also good for the health. 
He doesn t like it that she can t read her Livy without the help 
of her Latin master. "We are always equal to what we undertake 
with resolution. A little degree of this will enable you to decipher 
your Livy as an exercise in the habit of surmounting difficulties 5 
a habit which will be necessary to you in the country where you 
are to live, and without which you will be thought a very helpless 
animal, and less esteemed." 

From this sound educational doctrine for both male and female, 
Jefferson quickly drops to something more parochial, what is ex 
pected of a lady in Virginia. "Music, drawing, books, will be so 
many resources to you against ennui. ... In the country life of 
America, there are many moments when a woman can have re 
course to nothing but her needle for employment. In a dull com 
pany and in dull weather, it is ill manners to readj it is ill manners 
to leave them; no card-playing there among genteel people. The 
needle then is a valuable resource. Besides, without knowing how 
to use it herself, how can the mistress of a family direct the work 
of her servants?" 
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To grasp the meagerness of mental fodder which Jefferson was 
willing to permit to a lady, compare Martha s course of study to 
that planned for Jefferson s nephew, Peter Carr. Peter, at the 
same age as Martha, was to start with a history of Greece, and then 
to read Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Arrian, Quintus Cur- 
tius, Diodorus Siculus and Justin; also Virgil, Terence, Horace, 
Anacreon, Theocritus, Homer, Euripides 5 Milton, Shakespeare, 
Ossian, Pope, Swift, Epictetus and Plato. Besides this, young 
Carr s uncle ships him a large package of books from France, to 
take with him to the university. 

Jefferson s conservatism as to female education did not stem 
from a niggardly disposition. He spared no expense in the up 
bringing of his two daughters. In 1787, he was ordering a fine 
new harpsichord for Martha, and also a very modern note this 
giving her an allowance for her personal use, at the same time 
warning her against "the imprudence of laying out in one moment 
what should accommodate you for five weeks. . . . Through your 
whole life, never buy anything you have not the money in your 
pocket to pay for." Then she is bade to hurry the making of a 
new gown and redingote, to go with her father to dine with 
Lafayette. 

Meanwhile Jefferson has been arranging to have the younger 
daughter join her sister. At eight, Polly was dispatched across the 
Atlantic, to wait in London with Abigail Adams till her father 
could send for her. "A finer child of her age I never saw," wrote 
Abigail to Polly s father. 

At this juncture, the French Revolution broke out. No longer 
could Jefferson take his daughters shopping in Paris, though they 
were safe enough in the Abbaye. Then one day Martha announced 
her intention of turning nun. Instantly Jefferson had both girls 
out of the convent. Then he engaged teachers for them, for the 
harpsichord and the guitar; for dancing and for Spanish, and began 
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introducing Martha to French society. Martha, who was just sev 
enteen, later explained that her desire for a religious life was only 
a "transient sentiment/ induced by the turmoil of revolution 
around her. The convent had seemed so peaceful. 

Now Jefferson applied for six months leave to take his daugh 
ters home. The little girl, Polly, suffered from a "slight, con 
tinual fever" all through the voyage. That was in December, 
1789. From that time on, Jefferson was to realize that Polly, who 
had her mother s beauty, had also inherited her frailty. 

Soon Martha was married to her cousin, Thomas Mann Ran 
dolph, who had studied abroad, and visited the Jeffersons in Paris. 
"The happiness of your life depends now on the continuing to 
please a single person. To this all other objects must be secondary." 
That was the whole duty of a Virginia matron, and Thomas Jef 
ferson subscribed to it. 

February, 1791, marked the birth of the first Jefferson grand 
child. It gave him, he wrote Martha, "the greatest pleasure of 
any I have ever received from you." To be a mother was un 
doubtedly the keystone of the arch of matrimonial happiness, he 
told her, adding, "I hope you are getting well, towards which 
great care of yourself is necessary." But no coddling. "You will 
be out in time to begin your garden than which nothing will tend 
more to give you health and strength." For Martha, who had the 
sturdy Jefferson constitution, this was good advice. At regular 
intervals for the next twenty years Martha gave birth, till in 1826 
she had ten living children. 

Meanwhile, Maria, the delicate girl, had been placed once 
more with her Aunt Eppes. Jefferson wrote frequently. Is she do 
ing her Spanish? Her music? Can she make a pudding yet? Cut 
out a beefsteak? Set a hen? He is pleased to hear that Maria can 
make a pudding, and sends a collection of prints for herself and 
her friends. 
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Gradually Jefferson conceded that little Polly, the beauty, was 
not robust physically or mentally. A modern student of this cor 
respondence would suspect that she may even have been slightly 
subnormal. No more lessons are assigned. The father -seems con 
tent to have her just busy in the garden. "Tell me when you shall 
have peas, and when everything comes to the table," he encourages 
her, so that they may compare the climates of Virginia and Penn 
sylvania. In Philadelphia he purchases two dressing-tables, one 
for each sister. In the spring he sends Polly twelve yards of striped 
nankin, besides two new veils, with directions for wearing them 
according to the latest modes. But he is still asking for the dates 
upon which apricots came into bloom and peaches flowered; ob 
viously, Polly s nature notes have been faulty. 

The next winter found Polly in Philadelphia with her father, 
who reports her to be "well and lazy." At sixteen the younger 
daughter was an acknowledged beauty, not only by local standards, 
but also in the reports made by distinguished visiting foreigners. 
At nineteen (1797) she married her half-cousin, John Wayles 
Eppes, of Eppington, "the happy home of her childhood." 

But her flowering was to be brief. By 1798 she was too ill to 
travel to Monticello. Her first child, born in January, 1800, lived 
less than a month. Her father wrote, "How deeply I feel it ... 
I shall not say, only observe as a source of hope to us all, that 
you are young, and will not fail to possess enough of these dear 
pledges which bind us to one another and to life itself." But the 
young mother sickened. Martha Randolph left her own bevy to 
nurse her sister. Later Jefferson wrote to his older daughter, 
"Your departure gives me hope her cure has been established, a 
long and painful case it has been." 

Such, then, were the two Jefferson ladies when Thomas Jef 
ferson was elected President of the United States. During his ad- 
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ministration both Maria and Martha presided intermittently at the 

White House. 

True to his "leveling principles," Thomas Jefferson launched 
a program of simplifying the forms and ceremonies established by 
the Federalist presidents. Levees were done away with ; social 
gradations among the diplomats were abolished, no rules of prece 
dence being permitted at White House functions. In their own 
homes, members of the administration must recognize no grada 
tions of rank save that of "all gentlemen giving precedence to 
all ladies in passing from one apartment to another." July Fourth 
and January First were appointed as public reception days at the 
White House. 

Into this scheme of things, Mrs. Randolph fitted with the easy 
grace of the plantation lady. But Maria, the beauty, hesitated, 
evading invitations to visit her father in Washington. "I observe 
your reluctance at the idea," he admonished, "but for your own 
happiness must advise you to get the better of it. ... I think 
I discover in you a willingness to withdraw from society more 
than is prudent." 

Still Maria made excuses. She has had another child ; little 
Francis has had the whooping-cough. Jefferson tries to tempt her 
by promising to have Martha there as well. He sends lengthy 
travel directions; he will send his own horses for her. If she won t 
come to Washington, what about Monticello, where the high air 
will benefit both her and little Francis? 

The winter of 1802-03 brought both Jefferson ladies to the 
White House. "I ought to tell you a great deal about Mrs. Ran 
dolph and Mrs. Eppes," says a letter from Margaret Bayard 
Smith to her Philadelphia relatives. "Mrs. Eppes is beautiful, sim 
plicity and timidity personified when in company, but when alone, 
of winning manners. Mrs. Randolph is rather homely, but more 
interesting than Mrs. Eppes. . . . She gave me an account of all 
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her children, of the character of her husband, and many family 
anecdotes." Margaret Smith s husband, incidentally, was one of 
Jefferson s staunchest supporters, so that she was a favored visitor 
at the White House, where Maria won all by her beauty, and 
Martha by charm of disposition. 

By the next fall, though, clouds were looming. Maria was ex 
pecting another baby, and apparently all was not well. Her father 
wrote from the White House, "Take care of yourself, my dearest 
Maria, and know that courage is essential to triumph in your case, 
as in that of a soldier. Keep us all therefore in heart, by being 
so yourself. I live in your love only and that of your sister." 

Further exhortations followed in December. "Not knowing 
the time destined for your expected indisposition, I am anxious on 
your account. You are prepared to meet it with courage, I hope. 
Some female friend of your mama s used to say that it is no more 
than a jog of the elbow. The material thing is to have scientific 
aid in readiness, that if anything uncommon takes place, it may 
be redressed at once, and not be made serious by delay." 

Two months later, Jefferson could write, "A thousand joys to 
you, my dear Maria, on the happy accession to your family. . . . 
I rejoice indeed that all is so well." But he was betrayed by his 
own optimism. In a few weeks, she was admitted to be very ill, 
and her father was sending her his best sherry. 

There now comes a gap in the family letters, from March 15 
till June 4. During this interval, Maria Jefferson died at Monti- 
cello, where she had been brought in hope of recovery. On the 
flyleaf of Thomas Jefferson s Bible appears this brief summary: 
"Maria Jefferson was born 1778, and married in 1797, John 
Wayles Eppes, died April 1804, leaving two children, Francis 
born in 1801, and Maria who died an infant." In those seven years 
of marriage, she had borne three children, only one of whom was 
strong enough to live, thus repeating in the daughter the tragedy 
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of the mother. It was still the custom of the country. 

The winter of 1 805-06 brought Martha Jefferson, with all her 
children, back to the White House. Maria Jefferson s last pitiful 
baby had died, but the older sister remained a tower of strength. 
Her children flourished, and from now on found their home at 
Monticello. Their father, who made a brilliant record as Gov 
ernor of Virginia, proved a poor manager of his own estate. 

If a successful Virginia planter needed high administrative 
ability, this same quality was demanded equally of the lady of the 
mansion. "Mrs. Randolph who presided over the domestic estab 
lishment at Monticello [this from a traveler s notes] being once 
asked what was the greatest number of guests she had ever been 
called upon to provide beds for overnight, replied she believed 
fifty." "It took a whole farm to feed them," was the comment of 
Wormsley, the old servant. Travelers also describe the Jefferson 
dinner table with eleven grandchildren sitting around it. They 
ate with the family "but are in such excellent order that you 
would not know, if you did not see them, that a child was at the 
board." 

By this time Jefferson had retired gladly enough from the 
storms of high office to the comparative peace of Monticello. In 
spite of vaunted simplicity, White House living had cut deeply 
into the means of this wealthy landowner. But unfortunately for 
any post-presidential retrenchment, Jefferson s fame followed 
him. His hospitality was strained outrageously. Bills for wine and 
spirits were enormous, although the host himself took but one 
glass of wine daily. Guests, though, ordered what they liked, and 
they liked the most expensive beverages. The old servants knew 
that their master was being eaten out of house and home. Mrs. 
Randolph also knew it. But against the code of the gentleman, re 
monstrances were in vain. 

The ex-President s last public work was the establishment of the 
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University of Virginia, designing buildings still famous for their 
classical beauty. Nevertheless, complained Dr. Dunglisson, "the 
professors houses would have been far more commodious had 
Mr. Jefferson consulted his excellent and competent daughter." 
America s foremost philosopher planned the exteriors first, and 
left the interiors to shift for themselves. 

It was while he was working out an extremely liberal code of 
education for the university, and combing Great Britain and the 
Continent for able instructors, that Thomas Jefferson wrote his 
pronouncement on the education of women. "A plan of female 
education has never been a subject of systematic contemplation 
with me," he stated. "It has occupied my attention only so far as 
the education of my own daughters occasionally required. Con 
sidering that they would be placed in a country situation ... I 
thought it essential to give them a solid education which might 
enable them, when become mothers, to educate their own daugh 
ters. . . . My surviving daughter, the mother of many daughters 
. . . has made their education the object of her life and ... it 
is with her aid . . . that I shall subjoin a catalogue of the books 
for such a course of reading as we have practiced. 

"A great obstacle to good education," Jefferson continues, "is 
the inordinate passion prevalent for novels. . . . When this 
poison infects the mind, it destroys its tone and revolts it against 
wholesome reading. Reason and fact, plain and unadorned, are 
rejected. Nothing can engage the attention unless it is dressed in 
all the figments of fancy." Nevertheless, he would not condemn 
all novelists. Some few, he concedes, modeling their narratives 
on real life, have been able to make them "interesting and useful 
vehicles of a sound morality." 

On a reading list for girls, he argues, much poetry should not 
be indulged, though he recommends Pope, Dryden, Thomson and 
Shakespeare "for forming style and taste." Of the French, Mo- 
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Here, Racine and Corneille "may be read with pleasure and im 
provement. , . * The French language, now the depository of 
all science, is an indispensable part of the education of both sexes." 

For females the ornaments and amusements of life are en 
titled to some attention. Dancing is a very healthy exercise, and 
very attractive for young people, though the French rule is wise, 
"that no lady dances after marriage. This is founded on solid 
physical reasons, gestation and nursing leaving little time to a 
married lady when this exercise can be either safe or innocent." 
Drawing, he notes, is less thought of in America than in Europe. 
Still, it has possible uses. "Music is invaluable where a person has 
an ear. Where they have not, it should not be attempted." Jef 
ferson, who had been a musician himself, is firm on that. 

Finally, "I need say nothing of household economy, in which 
the mothers of our country are generally skilled, and generally 
careful to instruct their daughters. . . . The order and economy 
of a house are as honorable to the mistress as those of the farm 
to the master, and if either be neglected, ruin follows." 

Alas that Jefferson himself should prove the truth of that last 
pronouncement. When the first richness of new soil had been ex 
hausted, his plantations could no longer sustain the drain of un 
limited hospitality. First Martha s husband went bankrupt. Then 
Jefferson himself, because of a note signed for one of the numer 
ous Jefferson relatives. Monticello itself was saved only by free 
will offerings from New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. Jef 
ferson died in 1826, believing that Monticello would go to his 
descendants. 

But Martha Randolph knew that she must move to less pre 
tentious quarters. Two years afterward, her husband died. The 
widow now needed all the courage and good sense which her 
father had cultivated in her. No more expensive schooling for 
Jefferson s grandchildren! What instruction the younger ones 
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had was supplied by their mother. When word of her difficulties 
went abroad, the gallant South voted two grants of money in her 
behalf. 

Mrs. Randolph s last official appearance was in Andrew Jack 
son s administration, when Washington was being cut to pieces 
socially by the Eaton scandal and its ramifications. Martin Van 
Buren, then Secretary of State, found himself confronted with 
a dilemma in the ordering of his first state dinner. As a widower, 
he was expected to choose a hostess from among the wives of his 
Cabinet colleagues. Whatever selection he might make would only 
add to the feud. 

But the astute Van Buren saw a way out. Mrs. Randolph, some 
one told him, was visiting in the capital. He by-passed his dilemma 
completely by asking her to act as hostess for the State Depart 
ment. The dinner, Van Buren notes in his autobiography, was a 
great success. No one disputed the social preeminence of the 
daughter of the great Thomas Jefferson. 

This, though, was Martha Randolph s swan-song. The family 
burden proved too heavy. She died soon afterward, almost lit 
erally on her feet. 

Thus the saga of the three Jefferson ladies, wife and daugh 
ters, illuminating the myth of the plantation system. Its economic 
function was valuable, but for its women, the plantation stood for 
the absolute good to which their lives were unescapably molded. 
Domestic competence, biological soundness, social grace, these 
were the virtues demanded of the plantation lady. Her oppor 
tunities were limited to these ends. Her world was her own plan 
tation, and those of friends and relatives of similar standing. 
When money failed, Martha Jefferson Randolph was capable of 
educating her own daughters. But it was left to Emma Willard of 
New England to envisage the education of women as a duty 
of the state. 
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IF ABIGAIL ADAMS was the keenest-minded of our early First 
Ladies, Dolly Madison was the most widely acclaimed. She 
was one of the few American women who have penetrated into 
school histories, not for anything that she did, but for being her 
self. Even when the analytical Gamaliel Bradford puts her under 
the microscope, she emerges from the operation just as God made 
her popular. 

The wife of James Madison was also the first urban-minded 
woman to preside in the White House. When duty called her, 
Martha Washington had held court in New York and in Phila 
delphia, but her spirit rested only at Mount Vernon. Abigail 
Adams had carried her head high at the Court of St. James, all 
the time longing for that snug, well-kept house at Quincy. The 
three Jefferson ladies belonged to a great plantation. But Mrs. 
Madison reconciled herself to the country only by keeping her 
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place filled with company. Always, to the end of a long life, she 
was most at home in Washington. 

This woman was endowed with the social touch. It was like 
a small streak of genius cropping out, like most genius, from an 
unlikely medium. For Dorothy Payne Todd Madison came from 
the Quakers. She had been a Quaker wife, mother and widow 
before Destiny tapped her on the shoulder. Yet this metaphor 
omits something. Dorothy Madison, I suspect, was the kind to 
guide Destiny s hand toward her own very winning shoulder. 
A hundred and fifty years ago, she was a successful woman. We 
who are less so might easily wish to hate her. But it can t be done. 
Her success is interwoven with too much real goodness and kind 
ness for that. Dolly Madison was a child of fair fortune, com 
pounded by Nature on a sunny day. 

Concerning the outer circumstances of her life, there is little 
dispute. She was born in North Carolina in 1772 of Virginian an 
cestry, her parents removing to Philadelphia in 1783, where her 
father was received into the Quaker sect. At nineteen, she was 
married to John Todd, a young Quaker lawyer, who died of yel 
low fever within three years, leaving her with an infant son, little 
more than a year old. (There was yet another son, born in 1793, 
who died shortly after his father.) In October, 1794, she married 
James Madison, twenty years her senior, chief author of the new 
American Constitution, and owner of wide acres in Virginia. From 
then till 1801, when Madison was called to Washington, Dorothy 
Madison presided over "Montpelier," learning and practicing the 
arts of the plantation hostess. 

She was graduated from this into being the wife of Thomas 
Jefferson s Secretary of State. After eight years of such schooling, 
she was promoted to the White House for another eight years. 
There she shared the humiliation of the War of 1812, when the 
British captured Washington. Final victory gave her her last tri- 
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umph. From then on, she was once more the Lady Bountiful of 
Montpelier, beloved both in that locality and on return visits to 
Washington. 

Within this framework of undisputed fact, lived and breathed 
a woman who became a symbol of social success. Luckily for those 
who would study her, most of her life was passed in the full glow 
of publicity. Printed source material is abundant. The goal, 
though, is to recapture some of the warmth that made this woman 
what she was to people of her own time. 

She seems an odd bird for a Quaker nest. Dolly Madison, 
whose gorgeous costumes were topped off with splendid plumed 
and jeweled turbans. Dolly Madison, who excused her rouge by 
explaining that she only used it to please her friends. A First 
Lady upon whom some of the clergy looked askance, but who 
always had hosts of loyal supporters to spring to her defense. 
Dolly Madison, who won friends high and low, and kept most of 
them. 

The first clue to the enigma is the fact that, after all, she was 
a Quaker by accident. The family was Virginian, descended from 
a creed of good living and good works. This derivation was early 
impressed on the children. "Mrs. Madison ever prided herself 
on a title so dear to all its possessors, that of being a daughter of 
the old commonwealth." One can picture the household: the 
father conscientious and serious, freeing his slaves to come North 
and join the Friends 5 his wife and children forced to accept the 
narrowed means to which his scruples limited them 5 three young 
daughters brought up, willy-nilly, as Quakers. Dorothea, ~sunny 
and yielding, married one of them. But her two sisters turned 
South again } one became Mrs. Cutts, of Washington, and the 
other Mrs. George Steptoe Washington, of "Harewood," Jef 
ferson County, Virginia. 

Not even today s psychology can maintain that Dorothy 
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Payne s disposition was soured by the restrictions of a Quaker 
girlhood, or that it left her with lasting inhibitions. Yet how hap 
pily she blossomed out of them, once she had the chance! Con 
sider, also, her lifelong fondness for fine clothes and furbelows, a 
liking so strong as to draw reproach from her more conservative 
friends. Thus the woman unconsciously made up to herself for 
the gaiety and brightness that she missed in her girlhood. 

Again there is her remarriage hardly a year after the double loss 
of husband and newborn baby. That can be made to sound a cal 
lous proceeding. Yet all that we know of Dolly Madison shows 
kindness as one of her leading characteristics. Instead, it seems that 
this swift remarriage represents a phase of her affection for her 
mother. There was the poor young widow, with a still poorer 
mother dependent on her. Chance put her in the way of James 
Madison, a distinguished and wealthy suitor. In her own words, 
"I consulted with my friends." There was nothing that could be 
said against the proposed marriage ; only too much that could 
be said for it. Admittedly an affair of convenience, it was entered 
into with good feeling and in good faith. This penniless widow was 
to make James Madison a most excellent wife. 

Nor was the bridegroom a young fellow with his heart on his 
sleeve. Madison was a man of enormous mental vigor, but de 
cidedly inferior personality. In spite of his large estate, no neigh 
boring belle had snapped him up. He had none of the exterior 
attractions of the Virginia gentleman. He was small ; he was seri 
ous $ he had once studied for the ministry. He neither rode nor 
danced nor talked dashingly, nor had he ever been a soldier. There 
was a young lady whom Madison had hoped to marry, but she 
changed her mind. So Madison applied himself to his books, be 
came the father of the American Constitution and the husband of 
Dolly Madison. 

The next interval centers around Montpelier, the Madison 
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estate in Orange County, perhaps a day s ride distant from Thomas 
Jefferson s Monticello. (The Madisons, though, were old Vir 
ginians from King George County in the middle reaches o the 
Potomac; Montpelier was their new western estate, not the family 
seat.) 

Stranger that she was, she so endeared herself to her Virginia 
neighbors that when, in 1801, Madison was summoned to head 
Jefferson s Cabinet, Mrs. Madison s progress toward the capital 
became a series of visits. Soon the house of the Secretary of State 
was the social center of Washington. "She delighted in company," 
an old chronicle asserts. We can well believe it. To. the end of her 
long life, this woman was at her best in company, almost bereaved 
without it. 

From the start, Mrs. Madison hit a popular note. Their house 
was fairly plain, but within its walls was overflowing abundance. 
When some foreign minister compared her evenings to a harvest- 
home supper, Mrs. Madison s defense scored a bull s-eye with her 
own countrywomen. Circumstances formed customs, she observed 
tolerantly, and customs formed taste. She did not hesitate to sacri 
fice the delicacy of European taste for the less elegant but more 
liberal tradition of Virginia. 

So for eight years the wife of the Secretary of State made 
friends for him. That was something needed by the man who 
would soon succeed Jefferson. With all his ability, with all the fine 
qualities that endeared Madison to his intimates, he was lost in a 
crowd. When he had been elected President, and was attending 
his own inaugural ball in 1809, Madison whispered in the ear of 
an old friend that he would rather be home in bed. The great 
little Madison (that was Aaron Burr s phrase) needed popular 
izing. 

Soon Dolly Madison was duplicating in the White House her 
success as wife of a Cabinet officer. Washington Irving, writing to 
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a friend in New York, testifies to this. He had been "three days 
on the road, and slept one night in a log-house en route to Balti 
more." Nevertheless, tired and racked as he was, "understanding 
that Mrs. Madison was to have her levee that evening, I swore by 
all the gods I would be there." Thus in 1811 spoke a young man- 
about-town. Mrs. Madison s drawing-rooms were the done thing. 
He intended to be among those present. 

The youthful traveler "emerged from dirt and darkness" 
this was Washington in January "into the blazing splendor of 
Mrs. Madison s drawing-room. Here I was most graciously re 
ceived $ found a crowd of great and little men, of ugly old women 
and beautiful young ones, and in ten minutes, was hand in glove 
with half the people in the assemblage. Mrs. Madison is a fine 
portly buxom dame, who has a smile and a pleasant word for 
everybody." (She was then just past forty.) "Her sisters, Mrs. 
Cutts and Mrs. Washington, are like the two merry Wives of 
Windsor ; but as to Jemmy Madison ah! Poor Jemmy! He is 
but a withered little Apple-John." 

By February, Irving had the run of all the best houses in town, 
dining here and dancing there, but still the evening found him "at 
Mrs. Madison s levee, which was brilliant and crowded with inter 
esting men and fine women." Irving had been suggested as secre 
tary to the Paris embassy. "The President . , I make no doubt 
will express a wish in my favor, especially as Mrs. Madison is a 
sworn friend of mine, and indeed all the ladies of the household 
and myself great cronies." So Mrs. Madison won the allegiance of 
this happy-go-lucky dilettante who would develop into the coun 
try s first great author. 

Not only did Mrs. Madison give brilliant parties, but she also 
made the people who came feel welcome. She remembered names 
and faces of all who were presented to her. No one ever had to 
introduce himself a second time. (This feat of memory is recorded 
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in several sources.) Hospitality was her art, and she delighted in it. 
Nor were her ministrations limited to personable young men with 
good letters of introduction. A traditional anecdote recounts two 
elderly countrywomen in Washington for an overnight visit. 
Early morning found them timidly approaching the White House 
in search of some spot from which they might "just see" the Presi 
dent s lady. A friend of Madison s bore word within, where the 
President and his wife were still at breakfast. Thus interrupted, 
Mrs. Madison went out and had a chat with her two visitors, 
crowning the adventure for the two old ladies by kissing them both 
on the cheek. 

So Dorothy Madison reigned at the White House during her 
husband s first administration. With the second term, she endured 
the military ignominies of the War of 1812. Jefferson s pacifism 
had left both army and navy depleted, and, profound thinker 
though he was, Madison was not the man to cope with military 
shortcomings. Early failures along the Canadian border were fol 
lowed by the loss of Washington itself to a small invading col 
umn of redcoats (August, 1814). 

Federal troops had been drawn off to the border, and the safety 
of the capital entrusted to local militia. Of this, the British regu 
lars made short work. In the midst of panic, state archives were 
packed in linen sacks, piled into wagons and driven thirty-five 
miles to Leesburg. Madison himself joined the troops under Gen 
eral Winder, leaving his wife at the White House to await his 
return. A long letter to her sister remains, describing the whole 
thing: Madison going, begging his wife to take care of herself 
and the precious Cabinet papers; two hasty notes received from 
him, presaging disaster "I am accordingly ready, 5 wrote Dolly 
Madison. "I have pressed as many Cabinet papers into trunks as to 
fill one carriage . . , impossible to procure wagons. ... I am 
determined not to go myself until I see Mr. Madison safe . 
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as I hear of much hostility toward him. . . Disaffection stalks 
around us. ... My friends and acquaintances are gone." 

That was Tuesday. On Wednesday she was still there, turning 
her spyglass in all directions, "hoping to discover the approach of 
my dear husband and his friends ; but alas! I can descry only 
groups of military wandering in all directions, as if there was a 
lack of arms, or of spirit to fight for their own firesides." By three 
o clock, she heard the cannon at Bladensburg. "Mr. Madison comes 
not; may God protect him!" Two messengers, covered with dust, 
appear to bid her flee. "Our kind friend, Mr. Carroll, has come to 
hasten my departure ... or the retreating army . . . will fill 
up the road I am directed to take." Even then, she paused to res 
cue the famous Stuart portrait of George Washington, putting the 
anxious Carroll "in a bad humor with me." 

So, under pressure, Mrs. Madison left, but on reaching "Belle- 
view" and still failing to meet her husband, she ordered the terrified 
coachman to turn back and look for him. Luckily she came upon the 
group of three (Madison, Monroe and Rush) near the lower 
bridge. Together, they went to the banks of the Potomac, where in 
one small boat (all others had been sunk or removed) the Presi 
dent and his escort were ferried over to the Virginia shore. Then 
Mrs. Madison continued her retreat by land, over roads blocked 
with wagons and panicstricken soldiers. Long after dark she 
reached a house on the Virginia side of the river. She spent the 
night by an open window, gazing at the lurid skies which told her 
that Washington had been captured and fired. 

It was a night of terror. The master of the house was away with 
the defeated army; his wife lay ill; every room was crowded with 
refugees, while all around rose the noisy clanking of a disorganized 
group of several hundred cavalrymen. 

Long before dawn Mrs. Madison was off, heading for the place 
appointed to meet the President, again over roads filled with f right- 
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ened refugees, who believed that the enemy was close upon them. 
A tropical storm now broke upon the fugitives, part of a near-hur 
ricane that put a halt to the burning of the capital city, and by its 
fury broke off any threatened British pursuit. 

Rain-soaked, Mrs. Madison and two women with her reached a 
tavern where they should have found the President. But he was 
not there, and the tavern refused admission to the ladies. Even 
when a second torrential downpour intervened, refugee women in 
the tavern refused to make room for the President s wife, reveng 
ing on her the defeat of the ill-led American troops. At length, 
Mrs. Madison s indignant escort prevailed on the tavern to open 
its doors, and there she spread the lunch prepared the day before in 
the White House, and ate it in silence. 

What thoughts went through her mind, thus to find herself sin 
gled out as a scapegoat, we cannot know. We do know that she 
waited there till Madison came. He was glad to eat the remainder 
of that damp lunch, and sufficiently exhausted to fall asleep after 
it. Then a messenger arrived, warning the President again to flee. 

Later, escorted by one young man and one soldier, the Presi 
dent s wife set out once more, leaving her carriage behind her. But 
soon word was received that the British were in retreat, and had 
evacuated Washington. A Georgetown gentleman furnished a car 
riage to take Mrs. Madison back. The Long Bridge had been 
burned at both ends, so she was ferried across on a makeshift raft. 
At length she reached Washington, so changed in appearance that 
nobody recognized her. The White House was in ruins. The capi 
tal s best buildings were heaps of smoking timber. 

That night in the storm-swept Virginia woods, jeered at by her 
fellow-refugees, had been a grim business. But Dolly Madison s 
buoyant nature soon recovered. Jackson s victory at New Orleans 
finished the war. The White House was repaired ; destroyed fur 
nishings were replaced, and her last levee, held in February, 1816, 
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was recorded as "the most brilliant ever held in the executive 
mansion." Justices of the Supreme Court attended in official re 
galia j the Peace Commissioners, four major-generals in full dress, 
and a magnificent display of costuming on the part of the entire 
diplomatic corps. Last but not least, Sir Charles Bagot, special rep 
resentative from the late enemy, tactfully and publicly proclaimed 
that Mrs. Madison "looked every inch a queen." 

So she left the White House in a blaze of glory. There a legend 
began forming, the legend of the Stuart portrait of Washington. 
According to the myth, as the British approached the capital, Dolly 
Madison mounted upon a ladder, and with her embroidery scissors 
cut out the canvas of the immortal George from its frame, rolled 
it, and thus took it with her on her flight. The legend grew, despite 
her own straightforward account of the episode: 

Appealed to by George Washington Custis to save the picture, 
which was affixed to the wall by an elaborate contraption, she very 
sensibly gave orders to have the ornate wooden frame broken open, 
so that the portrait, secure on its wooden stretcher, could be easily 
removed. The portrait rode out of Washington, conveyed in a 
cart by Mr. Baker of Georgetown. 

Yet the legend took root, although Virginians protested that a 
Virginia lady would never have climbed a stepladder, and. art 
experts testified that the canvas in question had never been cut. 

Thirty years of life remained for Dolly Madison. Most of those 
were spent at Montpelier. The ex-President was only too de 
lighted to leave the cares and confusions of office behind him. His 
wife, though, reconciled herself to exile by crowding Montpelier 
with company, and dispensing a lavish hospitality. 

It must have been a jolly house to visit. Margaret Bayard 
Smith, of Washington, gives an account of it in its heyday. Reach 
ing there one hot August afternoon, Mrs. Smith found "every 
thing bespeaking comfort. ... I was going to take my seat in the 
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sopha, but she [Mrs. Madison] said I must lay down on her bed 
and rest myself. She loosened my riding-habit, took off my bonnet, 
and we threw ourselves on her bed. Wine, ice-punch and delight 
ful pineapples were immediately brought. . . . There were nu 
merous guests in the house, and, we sat down fifteen and twenty 
persons to breakfast." And what breakfasts! "Tea, coffee, hot 
wheat bread, light cakes, a pone, a corn loaf, cold ham, nice hashes, 
chicken, etc." Even without unspecified et ceteras, Montpelier s 
guests were roundly fed. 

Dolly Madison s good spirits persisted, winter and summer. 
When roads were too muddy for visiting, she and the scholarly 
James ran foot races near the house for exercise and diversion. If 
by mischance the household had no company, Dolly Madison kept 
her music-box playing, as young people today turn on the radio. 
She said the instrument seemed well adapted to solitude. There 
was also her garden, in which she herself really worked. As she 
loved bright colors in dress, so she delighted in the gaiety of her 
flowers, leaving the science of horticulture to James. Sometimes 
she would write to her city sister, asking to have a a clever novel" 
sent her. But she protested against those of Mr. Cooper. They 
were too full of horrors. 

A more sober account of Montpelier in its later years comes 
from Harriet Martineau, the English writer and economist, who 
visited there in 1836. "It was a sweet day of early Spring. . . , 
Patches of snow that were left under the fences and on the rising 
grounds were melting fast. The road was one continued slough up 
to the very portico of the house. The dwelling stands on a gentle 
eminence, and is neat and even handsome in its exterior, with a 
flight of steps leading up to the portico. A lawn and wood, which 
must be pleasant in summer, stretch behind 5 and from the front 
there is a noble object on the horizon, the mountain chain that 
traverses the state. 
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"We were warmly welcomed by Mrs. Madison and a niece, a 
young lady who was on a visit to her; and when I left my room, 
I was conducted to the apartment of Mr. Madison." He was, said 
Miss Martineau, a wonderful man for eighty-three, his little per 
son wrapped in a black silk gown. He complained of rheumatism 
and of growing deafness, although he could still hear when Mrs. 
Madison read to him. Mrs. Madison, she reported, was in excel 
lent health and spirits. "She is celebrated throughout the country 
for the grace and dignity with which she discharged the arduous 
duties which revolve upon the president s lady. For a term of 
eight years, she dispensed the hospitalities of the White House 
with such discretion, impartiality and kindness, that it is believed 
that she gratified everyone and offended nobody." 

After this eulogy, the English woman listened to Madison set 
ting forth the handicaps of slave-labor, as found by an enlightened 
planter. He complained, she said, "of their licentiousness, because 
of which every slave girl is expected to be a mother by the time she 
is fifteen." To the visitor s surprise, the aging philosopher "spoke 
with deepest feeling of the sufferings of the ladies under the 
system, declaring that he pitied them more than their negroes, and 
that the saddest slavery of all was that of conscientious southern 
women." Abolitionist that she was, honest Harriet set down Madi 
son s argument. 

The British traveler also felt that something was to be desired 
in Southern standards of household service. "During all our con 
versation, one or another slave was perpetually coming to Mrs. 
Madison for the great bunch of keys; two or three more lounged 
about the room, leaning against the doorposts, or the corner of the 
sofa; and the attendance of others was no less indefatigable in my 
own apartment." 

Miss Martineau concludes with a summing-up of the ex-Presi 
dent s wife. "She is a strong-minded woman, fully capable of 
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entering into her husband s occupations and cares 5 and there is 
little doubt that he owed much to her intellectual companionship, 
as well as her ability in sustaining the outward dignity of his of 
fice." This estimate of Dolly Madison should be remembered. It 
is important because it is the only analysis from an impartial con 
temporary source. On leaving, the English woman was warmly 
pressed to come again in the fall. But before that, James Madison 
was in his grave. 

Thirteen more years remained for his widow, years that were to 
be troubled by the one deep grief of her life. Dorothy Madison, 
who had loved everyone a little, was blindly devoted to her son, 
the one surviving child of her youth. "Payne Todd was a notori 
ously bad character," stated a daughter of Martha Jefferson Ran 
dolph, forthrightly. "His misconduct was the sorrow of his moth 
er s life. Mr. Madison . . . bore with him like a father, and paid 
many of his debts, but he was an incorrigible spendthrift. His 
heartless, unprincipled conduct embittered the last years of his 
mother s life, and no doubt shortened it." So it was not merely 
lavish hospitality that wrecked the Madison fortune. 

The winter of 1836 found the widow back in Washington. She 
was now sixty-eight. Montpelier had been badly damaged by fire, 
and there must have been a lack of funds for its repair. From that 
fire, Dolly Madison rescued the papers of her famous husband, 
including Madison s record of debates in Congress, 1782-87. She 
now appealed to Andrew Jackson, who sent her letter on to Con 
gress. That body, not often generous toward widows of famous 
men, voted to purchase the papers for the national archives, paying 
Mrs, Madison $30,000 for them. 

It is noteworthy that Congress had this sum put in a trust fund, 
beyond reach of Dolly Madison s generous impulses, or the spend 
thrift fingers of her son. Something of personal affection went 
into the act, for the members also voted her an honorary privilege 
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of copyright in foreign countries, franking privilege on her mail 
for the rest of her life, and a seat on the floor of the Senate. 

So for the remainder of her days Dolly Madison s home was 
Washington, where she lived in a house built by Madison in 1819, 
which had been kept clear of the financial entanglements now clos 
ing down on Montpelier. No longer would she be serving three 
and twenty guests in the house, with ninety more supping on the 
lawn, but she had "days" on New Year s and the Fourth of July. 
These parties were thronged like presidential receptions. Every 
body went, and apparently everyone loved to go. John Quincy 
Adams breaks off a vitriolic entry in his diary to note, "My dear 
Mrs. Madison back in town," and straightway goes to call on her. 
Till her death, she remained as Washington had known her for 
almost forty years, gay, cordial, tolerant. 

Chief of Mrs. Madison s latter day critics is Gamaliel Bradford, 
who weighed her in a Boston balance, and found her wanting. 
The New England analyst did not carp at her outward foibles. His 
quarrel was with her mind. "Assuredly, Mrs. Madison s spirit was 
centrifugal, if ever any was," (today s psychologists would say ex 
trovert) "but one of the happiest of human beings." She had very 
little book-learning either formal or acquired. Her letters are 
"external and trivial, not revealing much of spiritual activity, and 
suggesting that there was not much to reveal." 

This low estimate of Dorothea Madison s mentality contrasts 
strongly with that of Harriet Martineau. But Harriet Martineau 
had seen and talked with her. Gamaliel Bradford, fifty years 
later, formed his judgment on what one might call the paper rec 
ord, omitting the impact of human personality. This mysterious 
power to .project one s essence is a gift with which Dorothea Mad 
ison was richly endowed. Yet of necessity, this essential part of 
herself passed with her, leaving the written word flat and stale, 
like a favorite bit of landscape reproduced in black-and-white. 
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There is the same slope of hill, the same line of trees. But without 
the red and gold of autumn, without the glow of September sun 
shine, something has gone out of it. Dorothy Madison, living, had 
warmth and color that defied a strictly intellectual analysis. 

Even mental analysis might well go astray, for in the task that 
Mrs. Madison set for herself the popularizing of her husband 
she deliberately underplayed her own abilities. For instance, she 
never ranked as a clever talker, although she could chat amusingly. 
Early in her political career, she began cultivating discretion. "I 
am learning to hold my tongue well," she wrote revealingly to her 
sister. Thus, there were many clever things that she might have 
said, but silence was wiser. One of her own letters to Madison 
demonstrates this. Writing of herself in the third person, she is 
"conscious of her want of talents, and the diffidence in expressing 
those opinions, always imperfectly understood by her sex." 

The wife of James Madison must also have had real executive 
ability. No woman, year after year, could have given ease and com 
fort, and such good food, to hundreds of guests without a first-rate 
organizing capacity, for early Washington possessed no corps of 
well-trained, skilled domestics to be had for the hiring. Likewise 
this woman had an appraising eye for her own shortcomings. 
"You know, I usually like the routs [parties] too well," she con 
fided in a favorite niece. Altogether there is considerable evidence 
that beneath the gloss of her own popularity, Dolly Madison con 
cealed a better brain than she wished her public to know. 

On one point, Gamaliel Bradford gives her full commenda 
tion. In a day of rancorous political feuds, she maintained "a large 
and sweet tolerance." This quality he credits to her Quaker up 
bringing. Now, there is a difference between lazy good nature and 
real tolerance. More especially "a large and sweet tolerance," as 
Bradford puts it. Even under Quaker nurture,, a small mind will 
not produce a large tolerance. 
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The most remarkable feature of Dolly Madison s popularity 
is that she never outlived it. She remained a personage though 
she could no longer dispense favors or grace parties. Was it only 
gratitude for the past that drew the ablest and busiest men in 
Washington to call on the relict of a long-dead President? No, 
Dorothea Madison, old, feeble and comparatively poor, still had 
something to give. 

There is an anecdote of her when she was approaching eighty. 
The year was 1846, and a new President, James Polk, had just 
moved into the White House. His wife Sarah broke off a busy 
day to drive out and call on Mrs. Madison. Sarah Polk, who was 
a brainy woman, didn t consider this a waste of time. There was 
a group of visitors already at Mrs. Madison s when the hew First 
Lady arrived. Presently they put the question to her always a 
burning question to capital society of that early period would 
Mrs. Polk fay calls in Washington as Mrs. Madison had, or would 
she be "exclusive," and only receive calls? 

Mrs. Polk turned to her famous predecessor, and put the ques 
tion to her. What did Mrs. Madison advise? 

The old lady thought a moment, and then shook her head. 
Times had changed. Washington was now too large. Sarah Polk 
must set her own pattern. Nearing eighty, this woman could still 
think, because she always had thought. Only she hadn t often 
let people know what she was thinking. 

Thus we reach the last days of Dolly Madison. Deathbed ut 
terances were greatly treasured at this time 5 so much so that bi 
ographers were sometimes accused of furnishing suitable phrases 
to grace an otherwise unedifying departure. The last words of 
Dolly Madison were set down by the niece who afterward assem 
bled a memorial volume of her aunt s letters. Some little thing 
that was to have been done for the invalid had been left undone. 
The sick woman turned to her niece. "My dear, do not trouble 
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about itj there is nothing in this world worth really caring for." 
Affection placed an emphasis on "this," interpreting the phrase 
as one of resigned piety. 

Gamaliel Bradford questions this. He accepts the words, but 
rejects the emphasis, finding in the quotation more of philosophy 
than of faith. For Dorothea Madison was an old woman who 
had seen a great deal, received a great deal. 

She had also given a great deal. She was buried, July, 1849, 
from St. John s Church, with the same crowds of people around 
her that she had always loved in her lifetime. 
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ELIZABETH MONROE 



^/rlonroe, oLac/i; oj the 

(Born, 1768; married, 1786; died, 1830.) 



THE coming of Elizabeth Kortright Monroe into the White 
House marks the beginning of a new era for American 
women but not a forward step. For women, this will be a period 
of reaction. An ideal of gentility has gradually been superseding 
that of accomplishment. Women of the Revolution and of the 
period directly following it were permitted, and even expected, 
to be something in themselves. Martha Washington, Abigail 
Adams, Dorothea Madison, different as they were, were all felt 
as persons. But now, for a generation to come, the fashionable 
concept will follow the opposite swing of the pendulum. The fem 
inine ideal has become devitalized. The woman has shrunk into 
the lady. 

The new lady will have a little more book-learning than did 
women of the more strenuous years, but her sphere of activity has 
contracted. She will not be expected to live in a world of affairs. 
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She will no longer write letters on public matters. Instead, she 
will be mentioned in passing in the postscripts of letters that public 
men write to each other. She will be just "Mrs. M." or "Mrs. 
M. and child." 

All of this is shown in the story of Elizabeth Kortright Mon 
roe, who started in the traditions of action, to become later a 
woman in the postscript. There will not be found one word from 
her mouth that can be quoted. This silence does not cloak a mys 
tery. It represents a point of view, since research can trace where 
and how she lived for most of her life. We also know what she 
looked like she was handsome from a miniature and from her 
portrait by Benjamin* West. But what she did, and how she felt 
can be recovered only by imagination. 

Very little printed matter is available in her case, and that is 
contradictory. One source acclaims Elizabeth Monroe as the 
daughter of a Revolutionary family, and upholder of American 
patriotic traditions. The other account goes so far as to make her 
the daughter of a British army officer exiled, figuratively, in this 
new country, and happy only when her husband s diplomatic ap 
pointments carried her back to the court life of London and Paris. 

Neither of these descriptions is accurate. Both factions took 
liberties with the Kortright family, for Mrs. Monroe had been 
Elizabeth Kortright, of New York. The Kortrights were de 
scendants of Jan van Kortryk, a Fleming who arrived in 1663 in 
the Dutch ship Brindled Cow. They never held great estates, 
patroon fashion, but prospered sufficiently to appear in the land 
maps of old Harlem. After June, 1720, Lawrence Kortright, the 
elder, is listed as part-owner of the Herman Leroy farm of fifty- 
six acres "that ran westerly to Hudson s river." It was "situate 
at Bloomendal in the Out Ward of the City . . . and made up 
of the Kortright and Van Beaverhout holdings." Thus for at 
least two generations before the Revolution, the Kortrights were 
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"landed," and a city directory of 1789 gives Lawrence Kortright 
a residence at 90 Broadway. 

Lawrence Kortright, Elizabeth s father, held a British army 
commission, which in the eighteenth century ranked him as gen 
try. This captaincy was in the colonial troops raised to assist in 
the campaign against Canada, but no Lawrence Kortright is on the 
roster of English officers in New York during the Revolution. 
Somewhere in that earlier war, Captain Kortright met and mar 
ried Hannah Aspinwall, of New England, to whom the good looks 
of the four Kortright daughters were later attributed. 

This is the framework of fact. There is not one shred of docu 
mentary evidence to support any claim for patriotic activity on 
the part of the Kortrights. Likewise the romantic picture of Eliza 
beth as an English beauty with a career as a belle behind her when 
her father settled in New York proves a pure fabrication. As she 
was born in 1768, any London life must have been conducted from 
the nursery. 

The truth is that Lawrence Kortright belonged to that unpop 
ular minority, the pro-British faction. He could not have been an 
aggressive loyalist, since his name does not appear on property 
confiscation lists 5 but on the roll of British officers serving in New 
York is the name of "John Kortright, ensign in the 1 6th regiment 
of Foot." Since Lawrence Kortright had no son, one hazards a 
guess that ensign John Kortright might have been a young cousin. 

But the status of Lawrence Kortright was no enigma to the 
Monroes of Virginia. There still exists an unpublished letter in 
Monroe s handwriting in which he informs his family that he 
expects to marry the daughter of a Tory who had lost most of his 
fortune in the war. Such a connection would be highly prejudicial 
to a young man making a career in either law or politics. So the 
Monroe relatives kept this information to themselves. This is all 
the more remarkable when it is reckoned that Madison and Jef- 
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ferson must also have known about the Kortrights Virginia 
statesmen were well posted on all matters of political moment. 
Apparently both gave the young man and his bride the support 
of silence. 

Not the least significant angle in this kindly suppression of truth 
is its bearing on the character of Elizabeth Monroe. She, too, kept 
the secret, and for her entire life. The self-control, the steadfast 
ness manifested in this is noteworthy. She came, a girl of eighteen, 
among strangers who must have plied the young bride with kindly 
curious questions as to her parents and her former home. Yet not 
once did she give herself away to the Virginians. Most of the 
later accounts of the wife of the fifth President came from these 
local pens, some of them greatly given to gossip. Never would 
they have missed so choice a morsel had they had the slightest 
inkling of the truth. 

Speculation can go farther. Is it not possible that Kortright s 
daughter had not accepted her father s loyalism? Ladies were not 
supposed to discuss politics, but a daughter might have opinions 
even if she were not permitted to express them. Perhaps Eliza 
beth Kortright, in spite of her upbringing, had never been a Tory. 

Whatever the political hypothesis, James Monroe fell in love 
with her. His letters to Madison reflect a lover s pride in his lady. 
Thus on February n, 1786: "If you will visit this place shortly, 
I will present you to a young lady who will be adopted a citizen 
of Virginia in the course of this week." So Elizabeth Kortright be 
came Elizabeth Monroe. She was then eighteen. Her eyes were 
blue, her hair black, and an old chronicle speaks of her as "famous 
for the beauty of her neck and arms." 

For her, too, it was a love match. Of the four handsome Kort 
right daughters, her choice was the least worldly. One sister mar 
ried into the Danish diplomatic service 5 another into the Knox 
family of New York, and a third into the wealthy merchant house 
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of Gouverneur. But Elizabeth accepted a suitor whose chief rec 
ommendation was himself. 

The love-match reasoning is supported by two items in the 
Monroe memorial in Fredericksbufg. Most of the mementoes of 
Mrs. Monroe date from her years of grandeur. But in among 
the luxurious souvenirs of foreign courts are two items from her 
girlhood: a music-book, dated 1786, the year of her romance, and 
her wedding slippers. Time and tide had carried this woman twice 
across the Atlantic, in and out of many residences. But through all 
the chances and changes of her mortal life, she kept this music- 
book and her wedding slippers. 

Who was this James Monroe, under whose shadow Elizabeth 
Kortright will live lovingly for nearly forty-five years? Here 
records are aplenty, for James was a man, and became the fifth 
President of the United States. The least wealthy of the Virginia 
dynasty of statesmen, Monroe was born (April 28, 1758) in West 
moreland County, the region that produced Washington and the 
Lees. Although the family did not come from the highest ranking 
gentry, court records show four generations of landowning fore 
bears previous to 1758. The original stock was Scotch- Welsh and 
Monroe s father was a circuit judge of good standing in the coun 
tryside. At sixteen, James entered William and Mary along with 
John Marshall, but left two years later to join the first Continental 
army. 

He arrived in time to be caught in the defeat of Long Island, 
and to fight rearguard actions from Harlem Heights into New 
Jersey. He was severely wounded at Trenton, but fought at 
Brandywine, Germantown and Monmouth. The later war years 
he spent studying law by advice of Thomas Jefferson, and serv 
ing with the Virginia Militia. After Yorktown, Virginia sent this 
mature young man of twenty-four to Congress for three years. It 
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was this early Confederation Congress in New York that brought 
Monroe to his future wife. 

But the bridegroom had no broad acres to turn to. Instead the 
young couple gladly accepted the deed to an uncle s house in Fred- 
ericksburg, which would cover the Virginia property qualifications 
and so permit Monroe to start his practice of law. We have his own 
account of this humble beginning in a letter to Jefferson. "In the 
course of the Winter, I moved my family to this town. . . . A 
considerable part of my property has consisted in debts & to com 
mand any part of it hath been no easy matter. Mrs. Monroe hath 
added a daughter to our society who though noisy, contributes 
greatly to its amusement. She is very sensibly impressed with your 
kind attention & wishes an opportunity of showing how highly she 
respects and esteems you." 

Except for the phraseology, the Monroes might be any young 
couple starting out today. Not much money. Later unfriendly gos 
sip has Monroe borrowing from Madison the money to bring him 
self and bride to Fredericksburg. But the young lawyer was al 
most immediately elected to the Virginia Legislature, and sent 
from there to the Constitutional Convention. Another two years 
will find Monroe a United States Senator from Virginia. 

A genteel chronicle later pictures the wife of the young senator 
accompanying him to enjoy "four years of the magnificently gay 
Philadelphia of the Washington administration." This scarcely 
agrees with unpublished family letters, dated from "Ash Lawn," 
where the rising statesman now has a domicile of his own. It is 
not the "elegant seat" of a wealthy landholder but more a sub 
stantial farm and farmhouse, with the owners much concerned in 
its practical management. 

But it is this early period that provides the one known letter 
from any member of the Kortright family. It is from Mrs. Mon 
roe s sister Maria, Mrs. Thomas Knox, of New York, and is a 
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lengthy and revealing document. Undated, it is addressed to Mon 
roe at Philadelphia. 

"Eliza and the child s arrival gave us great pleasure," the let 
ter begins, "particularly our Father who has been ill for some time 
tho not thought dangerous till now his affairs are in a very con 
fused condition but I believe if properly managed would leave 
something very pretty for his children that are unprovided for, but 
I do not know how it can be done unless you leave Philadelphia 
for a few days you have I know great influence with him Eliza 
has talked with him on the subject and he has told her the situation 
of his affairs I cannot urge too strong your coming on if you can 
possibly leave Congress." 

Maria s punctuation is rather uncertain, but her intent is clear. 
She wants Monroe to make a will for her father, whose affairs (she 
repeats this) are confused. He should make a will, but is too weak 
to do so unassisted. Will her brother-in-law come down from 
Philadelphia? She is "very anxious for a proper will the prop 
erty is more than the debts." For Monroe to make the will will 
be "much to our mutual interests" Eliza and the child, she adds, 
are well. To this frank epistle, her husband affixes a postscript. 
"Mr. Knox presents his compliments and will be grateful to Mr. 
Monroe for any mercantile business he could put in his way in 
Virginia." (Brother-in-law Thomas Knox was also a lawyer.) 

The result of this appeal, or whether daughter Maria obtained 
something very pretty for her efforts, we do not know. But the 
set-up is unmistakable. Lawrence Kortright dying with his busi 
ness in disorder is not so confused that he wants son-in-law Knox 
to draw his will. Eliza apparently is more concerned with consol 
ing the old man, but Maria has inherited the Dutch eye for the 
main chance. Incidentally, it was the daughter of this enterprising 
Maria who married the son of Alexander Hamilton. Evidently 
the Knox family knew its way around. 
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Monroe s papers do not show whether he came posting down 
from Philadelphia to draw the desired will, but his business cor 
respondence has preserved this one revealing glimpse into the 
private life of the Kortrights. 

Soon destiny is to summon James Monroe. On May 27, 1794, 
he received the appointment as Minister to France. The still young 
couple (he, thirty-six, and she twenty-six) fresh from colonial 
Virginia and the comparative simplicities of New York and Phila 
delphia, will be plunged into the vortex of the French Revolu 
tion at its worst, and at a time when England was going the first 
mile of the long road that would lead to Waterloo twenty-one 
years later. Already American opinion was sharply divided into 
English and French camps, with Washington and Adams heading 
the pro-British group, and Thomas Jefferson leading the opposi 
tion. As one of the bright young men who followed Jefferson, 
Monroe was then actively pro-French. 

Now Elizabeth Monroe was actually headed for the courts of 
Europe. By September, 1794, Monroe was writing to Madison 
from Paris. "Between Bait. & Paris we were 45 days." On a pas 
sage free from storms, "none were seasick except Joseph [Mon 
roe s brother] a few days & myself an hour or two. Mrs. M. & the 
child escaped it altogether." 

The Minister s lady would have need for all her strength, for 
shortly after her arrival she was called upon for an act of heroism, 
namely, her part in rescuing Madame de Lafayette from the very 
near shadow of the guillotine. In the forty-five days that the 
American Minister and Mrs. M. were crossing from Baltimore, 
the French Revolution had taken a violent swing to the left, 
plunging into excesses that were to dismay its ardent supporter. 
"About a week before my arrival," he wrote Madison, "Robes 
pierre had been executed with St. Just, Coushon & others." 

Among the victims of this last orgy of terrorism, was the wife 
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of America s first foreign friend. Lafayette himself had escaped 
across the border, and was being held in mild imprisonment in 
Germany. But his wife, and his wife s family, had been captured. 
Already her mother, sister and aged grandmother, had been 
marched to the guillotine. Madame de Lafayette herself lay in 
prison, condemned and awaiting only the order of execution* 

The rescue of Madame de Lafayette from this desperate peril 
was the joint work of the American Minister and his wife, planned 
(one can see) by Monroe, and executed by the young American 
woman so lately set down in a bloody Paris. Between them, they 
took an extremely small chance the only chance and won. For 
this exploit, there are the traditional accounts, but there still exists 
a memorandum, unsigned and undated, but written completely in 
Monroe s own hand, included among the still unpublished papers 
of the fifth President. 

Knowing that Madame de Lafayette s execution was imminent, 
Monroe resolved to give "public demonstration of the interest 
which the United States took in her protection." All private car 
riages were discontinued j that, of course, was part of the Revolu 
tionary leveling. "As soon as one could be procured & equipped 
for me, Mrs. Monroe drove in it to her prison door, and de 
manded an interview with Mdme. La Fayette. All eyes were 
fixed on the carriage & the inquiry general, to whom it belonged. 
To the American minister was the answer. Mdme. La Fayette 
was overwhelmed by the occurrence. She ran out precipitately and 
frantic to the iron railing of her prison gate, to greet her un 
known friend who viewed her with the utmost kindness and affec 
tion. All the spectators were affected by the scene, an account of 
which soon spread thro Paris, & which I have no doubt, had a 
happy effect in promoting her discharge, which followed soon 
after." 

There are the facts. To sense the story, a modern reader must 
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picture some young American woman, a stranger in a strange 
country, invading the prison cellars of Moscow, or the depths of 
a Nazi concentration camp. Into this grim business, apparently 
Elizabeth Monroe went without hesitation, glad to do what she 
could for the wife of the famous Lafayette. 

Yet there is so much more we want to know. What words passed 
between the two women, across those prison bars? Did Elizabeth 
Monroe then speak enough French to say anything understand 
able? One guesses that Madame de Lafayette spoke no English 5 
certainly her later letters to Monroe are all in French, while his 
to her are as consistently in English. So perhaps the two women 
just stood there, and looked at each other, speechless, communicat 
ing only by power of thought and expression. That is one of the 
things we shall never know. 

Still more remarkable to us in this vocal age is the fact that 
no original word of the exploit exists save in the ministerial rec 
ord. If Elizabeth Monroe told about it in letters home, no one 
considered them of sufficient importance to preserve them. But 
this much is clearly proved: in her earlier years, Elizabeth Mon 
roe belonged to the tradition of the American Revolution, a tra 
dition that expected its women to think and act for themselves, 
and to face danger on their own feet. 

Against this background of Revolutionary terror, consider the 
next item in the diplomatic papers that refers to the wife of the 
American Minister. In a letter to an anonymous American traveler, 
Monroe defends his wife against the amazing complaint that she 
has failed to call upon some newly arrived American lady. The 
Minister carefully explains the visiting rules of Paris "when a 
stranger arrives, male or female, he or she visit those whom they 
wish to visit," leaving cards, a method necessary in a large city, 
where no one can be responsible for noting and checking all vis 
itors. "With this rule Mrs. M. complied herself on her arrival, 
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& many American ladies who have since arrived have also com 
plied with it, & who would have cause of offense if she changed it 
in favor of any other." 

But home politics are boiling. To remain persona grata to the 
French, Monroe has offended Federalists at home. Now he awaits 
recall, which came in November. 

Elder statesmen might thus rebuke the youthful Minister, but 
his own state straightway elected him to the Legislature, and 
soon thereafter to the governorship. The Monroes, though, were 
not yet quit of their first diplomatic venture, for his expenses 
had left Monroe in debt, for which their land acquisitions in the 
Shenandoah Valley were later sacrificed 

Elizabeth Kortright from New York was now the wife of the 
Governor of Virginia. But that did not shield her from the sor 
rows of other women. Traditional accounts of the Monroes men 
tion only two children, born sixteen years apart. Unpublished let 
ters from this period reveal the birth and death of another child. 

In a letter dated May 13, 1799, "Thomas Jefferson presents his 
compliments to Colo. Monroe, & his sincere congratulations to 
him and Mrs. Monroe and the youngster 5 and would be made 
very happy if he could offer anything grateful to Mrs. Mon 



roe. . . ." 



This child, nameless in Jefferson s letter, was a boy, an only 
son, destined for an early grave. In July, 1800, Monroe, writing 
to a visiting French friend, explains that "Mrs. Monroe is now 
in the country whither she was carried by an attention which was 
due to the health of our youngest child. . . ." But the mother s ef 
forts were in vain. In September Monroe wrote Jefferson, "Our 
infant is in the utmost danger." Another letter a little later tells 
of going to call on a friend "with those condolences which I and 
Mrs. Monroe were shortly to need for ourselves." 

Thus passes without name, but surely not unwept, this only 
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son, of whom public records give no mention. Perhaps in that gap 
between 1787 and 1799 other babies had been born and lost. There 
are references to the "indisposition of Mrs. M.," but nowhere 
is there a clear account of birth or burial. 

By this time, JeflFerson is in power in Washington. Soon he will 
be sending Monroe abroad for the Louisiana Purchase, and then 
to stay as Minister to England. 

Gossip of the period describes the Monroes as having been 
snubbed socially in London. Certainly the lot of a neutral minister 
in the pull-haul of Franco-British conflict must have been difficult. 
But if Elizabeth Monroe did not shine socially, two practical rea 
sons can be supplied. Both the Minister s salary and his personal 
means were small. Then there was the birth of a daughter in 
1803. This was the little Maria who seventeen years later was to 
be the first bride of the White House. 

Apparently, though, France was more to Mrs. Monroe s liking 
than England. She took residence there during the Louisiana 
Purchase negotiations, and returned thither for the long months 
that her husband spent in Spain trying to settle the tangled Florida 
boundary claims. 

Then it was that Eliza, the older daughter, was put in the Cam- 
pan School at St.-Germain. This was the most "correct" school in 
France, its proprietress being none other than Marie Antoinette s 
former lady-in-waiting. With many of the former aristocracy dead 
or in exile, "Madame Etiquette" was reduced to presiding over the 
manners of the upstart regime. Here Eliza became the friend of 
Hortense Beauharnais, later the wife of Louis Bonaparte, and 
mother of the third Napoleon. This schoolgirl friendship was after 
ward to provide fuel for those who wanted to find fault with the 
wife of the fifth President. 

In spite of her fashionable schooling, Eliza came home from 
France a good enough democrat to marry George Hay, son of the 
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keeper of the Raleigh Tavern at Williamsburg. (Hay became a 
distinguished lawyer, noted for his prosecution of the government s 
case against Aaron Burr.) 

There is also a charming description of the arrival in Virginia 
of little Maria Monroe, aged four. Judge St. George Tucker writes: 
"She was dressed in a short frock that reached halfway between her 
knees and ankles, under which she displayed a pair of loose panta 
loons, wide enough for the foot to pass through with ease, frilled 
around with the same stuff as her frock and pantaloons." 

A Southern gentleman in 1807, reporting to the ladies of the 
family, was held accountable for as many dressmaking details as 
possible. "The little monkey," the Judge continues, "did not fail 
to know the advantages of the dress. She had a small spaniel dog, 
and the general opinion seemed to be that she turned and twisted 
about more than the spaniel." 

Soon Elizabeth Monroe was once more the wife of the Governor 
of Virginia. Now the earlier home, Ash Lawn, gives way to Oak 
Hill, in Loudon County, less than a day s horseback ride from 
Jefferson s Monticello. This estate, recently made a Monroe me 
morial, was inherited from Judge Jones, the friendly uncle who had 
given Monroe an upward push in the first lean years at Fredericks- 
burg. Although letters show Mrs. Monroe on terms of intimacy 
with the Jeffersons and the Madisons, Oak Hill was a much more 
modest establishment than either Monticello or Montpelier. 

What was she like, this Elizabeth Monroe who now, nearing 
forty, is once more wife of the Governor, and mistress of a Vir 
ginia plantation? We have seen a love match between a girl who 
was a beauty and a young man who had his own way to make. She 
has blended her life with his completely, wishing only to be ac 
cepted as a daughter of Virginia. She has also adopted his political 
beliefs and ambitions. She has become imbued with her husband s 
sense of devoted patriotic service, even when this leads her many 
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miles overseas, in strange cruel times. She has faced these, letting 
them confound neither her heart nor her courage. She has learned 
to adapt herself to different codes of living. She has carried into 
maturity much of her youthful beauty, but without blight of 
vanity. She has accepted the reversals of public office in a democ 
racy, the return from the great world of the Continent to that 
small world of a Virginia plantation. 

Such was the woman now summoned to Washington when her 
husband was chosen by President Madison to be his Secretary of 
State. One looks in vain for any note or comment on the second- 
ranking lady of the administration. The social limelight of the 
fledgling capital was centered on the famous Dolly Madison, while 
the wife of the Secretary of State kept herself discreetly in the 
background. 

There is no record of Mrs. Monroe in the turmoil surrounding 
the capture of the city of Washington by the British. One guesses 
that she was at Oak Hill it was summer busy managing the 
place so that it wouldn t run them into too much expense. Not only 
were the Americans of 1812 unprepared to cope with the British 
on military grounds, but they were also unprepared financially. 
Government credit dropped so that money could not be raised 
quickly to pay such troops as they had. Then Monroe, Secretary 
for both State and War, privately pledged his own estate, to secure 
a loan. Thus Oak Hill paid the troops that won the victory at 
New Orleans. 

With Washington repossessed, James Monroe became the po 
litical heir of the President he had so loyally served. Elizabeth 
Kortright was now the First Lady of the land. 

Among those going to greet her was Margaret Bayard Smith, 
whose letters to her relatives in Philadelphia have preserved for 
us so much of the Washington of her time. "Although they have 
lived seven years in Washington," she notes, "both Mr. and Mrs. 
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Monroe are perfect strangers." Such it was to have dwelt in the 
shadow of Dolly Madison. Nevertheless, Mrs. Smith was favor 
ably impressed. "With Mrs. Monroe, I am in love. She is charm 
ing and very beautiful." (One must remember that in 1817, Eliza 
beth Kortright was forty-nine years old.) 

A lady of Virginia gives a more detailed description. "Mrs. 
M., gracious and regal looking. Her dress was superb black velvet, 
neck and arms bare and beautifully formed ; her hair in puffs 
dressed high and ornamented with white ostrich plumes." A Vir 
ginia gentleman comments on her fine complexion, ungallantly 
assuring himself that it wasn t artificial, by noting that "the blood 
mantled in her cheeks several times." 

Congress had appropriated $50,000 for the restoration of the 
White House from the ravages of war, so that its reopening was 
a historic occasion. The rooms were warmed with great fires of 
hickory. There were handsome brass andirons and fenders; wine 
was handed about on large silver trays. But alas, although this was 
dubbed politically the era of good feeling, social Washington 
began to criticize the new lady of the White House. The new 
chairs and sofas were in satin and gilt, French style. True, the 
crest of Louis XVIII had been replaced with American eagles, 
but the wife of the President needn t think she could foist foreign 
ways on Washington! 

At this point, one can ask by what perversity of the human spirit 
does popular clamor turn upon excellence? Here was a woman, 
by appearance, breeding and experience, eminently fit to be a First 
Lady of the land. Yet hardly had initial acclaim died down, than 
spiteful tongues began to wag, in this so-called era of political 
good feeling. The chief fault of Elizabeth Monroe appears to be 
that she had to follow a fabulous predecessor. Dolly Madison had 
gone out like a prima donna, trailing clouds of glory. Anyone who 
came after her would be wrong. 
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Another difficulty lay in Washington itself. Already there were 
the old Washingtonians who lived there year after year. Admin 
istrations might come and go, but these people made the local 
customs, set the local tone. Mrs. Madison had kept step partly 
by social instinct, partly with conscious determination to make her 
husband s administration popular. However unreasonable the local 
ordinance, she conformed. Elizabeth Monroe did not. 

The compendious diary of John Quincy Adams, who was Sec 
retary of State, tells the story. Up to this time all strangers, even 
to the President s wife, had been expected to follow the unwritten 
law of the "first visit." Even Mrs. Madison had "subjected her 
self to this torture," Adams records, "which she felt very severely, 
but from which, having begun the practice, she never found an 
opportunity of receding." But Mrs. Monroe had early taken the 
stand neither to pay nor to return visits. His entry ends with the 
resolution o Mrs. Adams to uphold Mrs. Monroe by refusing to 
pay "first visits," although willing to return all calls, "My wife 
informed Mrs. Monroe that she would adhere to her principle." 

Against this background of social feuding, one must weigh the 
local gossip of the period. For instance, the story that Mrs. Mon 
roe had made her daughter Eliza arbiter of social codes at the 
White House j that Eliza began introducing Continental customs 
derived from her French schooling. Eliza had indiscreetly named 
her daughter Hortensia after her friend who had for a few years 
been a synthetic Queen of Holland. True, since then Waterloo 
had been fought, and the Bonapartes were now in exile, but this 
young Eliza was carrying things with too high a hand! They say 
that even she is refusing to pay calls! 

Worse was yet to come when in March, 1820, Maria Monroe, 
the younger daughter, was married in the White House to her 
cousin, Samuel Gouverneur, Jr., of New York. The ceremony 
was arranged "in the New York style." That meant that, contrary 
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to Virginia custom, only relatives and a few old friends would be 
invited to this, the first White House wedding. A week later the 
Monroes gave a large reception for the young couple, and Com 
modore Decatur and his lady added a fine ball. But such post 
nuptial festivities could not atone for the offense of a White House 
wedding from which local Washington society was excluded. 

After that, one must go far afield for an impartial appraisal of 
Elizabeth Monroe in the White House. Such an observation can 
be found in James Fenimore Cooper, already hailed as the great 
American novelist. Cooper did not approach the White House 
biased in its favor. On the contrary, to judge by a letter to an 
English friend, the author went prepared to criticize. 

"On this occasion," wrote J. F. C., "we were honored with the 
presence of Mrs. Monroe, and two or three of her female rela 
tives. By far the greater part of the guests were men, and per 
haps two thirds were members of Congress. There was great 
gravity of mien in most of the company, nor any positively striking 
want of grace of manner. The conversation was commonplace and 
a little somber. When dinner was announced, the oldest senator 
present took Mrs. Monroe and led her to the table. The rest of 
the party followed without much order. The President took a lady, 
as usual, and preceded the rest of the guests. 

"The dining-room was in better taste than is common here," 
the novelist condescends. "The table was large and rather hand 
some. The service was in china, as is uniformly the case, plate 
being exceedingly rare, if at all used. There was however, a rich 
plateau, and a great abundance of the smaller articles of table 
plate. The cloth, napkins, etc., etc., were fine and beautiful. The 
dinner was served in the French style, a little Americanized. The 
dishes were handed round, though some of the guests appearing 
to prefer their own customs, coolly helped themselves to what 
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they found at hand. ... To conclude, the whole entertainment 
might have passed for a better sort of European dinner party, at 
which the guests were too numerous for general discourse, and 
some of them too new to be entirely at their ease." 

For the benefit of his transatlantic correspondent, Cooper then 
explained the system of presidential levees, as they were still 
called, when once a fortnight, during the session of Congress, the 
wife of the President received company "without distinction of 
persons." "We reached the White House at nine. The court was 
filled with carriages, and the company was arriving in great num 
bers. On this occasion, two or three additional drawing-rooms 
were opened, though the frugality of Congress has prevented 
them from finishing the principal reception room. ... I will 
acknowledge surprise at finding the assemblage so respectable in 
air, dress and deportment. Although some males came unsuitably 
in boots, the females were all neatly and properly attired, though 
few were ornamented with jewelry. Of course, the poor and labor 
ing classes of the community would find little pleasure in such a 
scene." Thus J. Fenimore, looking slightly down the nose. 

The outstanding social event of the second term was the enter 
taining of the aging Lafayette, who in the spring and summer of 
1825 made his memorable tour of the country he had served fifty 
years before. Madame de Lafayette, whom the Monroes had be 
friended in the shadow of the guillotine, was long dead 5 the 
young Minister and his wife now presided in the White House. 
But of what this meeting meant to its participants, no hint has 
survived. We do not know whether Elizabeth Monroe had heard 
of Lafayette s young red-haired ward, Fanny Wright, that stormy 
petrel of feminism and racial equality. Probably because she had 
known Europe, Mrs. Monroe was less easily scandalized than 
the ladies of Philadelphia. But to all this, we have no clue, not 
even in a postscript. 
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Yet after eight years in the White House, it was probably with 
few regrets that Elizabeth Monroe left for Oak Hill. After so 
many years in so many official mansions it must have seemed good 
to be settled in her own house. Once more she appears in her hus 
band s correspondence, and again chiefly in the postscripts. 

Suddenly, in 1830, Elizabeth Monroe died. Quite character 
istic of the period when ladies went into and remained in the 
silence, we are told nothing more than this, and that she was buried 
at Oak Hill. A local scribe, though, left a page detailing the hus 
band s grief, his trembling frame, his streaming eyes, and his 
orders to have the burial vault prepared for two. 

There is, however, one eulogy of Mrs. Monroe. It came years 
afterward from the pen of John Quincy Adams when, at the 
request of Congress, he prepared a lengthy oration on the death 
of Monroe himself. Mr. Adams would do nothing so ungenteel 
as to make public mention of a president s wife, but when this 
oration was later expanded into a printed volume, one whole para 
graph was dedicated to Elizabeth Monroe. After referring to "a 
matrimonial connexion with Miss Kortright, daughter of Mr. L. 
Kortright of an ancient and respectable family," Adams lets him 
self go: 

"This lady, of whose personal attractions and accomplishments 
it were impossible to speak in terms of exaggeration, was, for a 
period little short of half a century, the cherished affectionate part 
ner of his life and fortunes. She accompanied him on all his 
journeyings thro this world of care, from which, by the dispen 
sation of Providence, she had been removed only a few months 
before himself. The companion of his youth was the solace of his 
declining years, and to the close of his life enjoyed the testimonial 
of his affection, that with the external beauty and elegance of de 
portment, she united the more precious and endearing qualities 
which mark the fulfillment of all the social duties, and adorn 
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with grace and fill with enjoyment, the tender relations of do 
mestic life." 

No one could say fairer by a lady than that. Yet it would have 
been nice if once, during those nearly fifty years, Elizabeth Mon 
roe had been permitted to speak for herself. 



*y~j.aam$, ^/ loi ojr oO 

(Born, 1775; married 1797; died, 1852.) 



EJISA JOHNSON, wife of John Quincy Adams, sixth President 
of the United States, was foreign born and bred. The least 
American of all the ladies of the White House, and the least pub 
licized member of the great Adams family, she presents a fascinat 
ing subject. Through the letters of her mother-in-law and the 
journals of her famous husband, and finally in the recollections 
of her noted grandson, Henry Adams, we should have abun 
dant illumination. Yet Louisa Adams remains a little elusive, like 
an old portrait with outlines slightly dimmed. She was a lady of 
the early nineteenth century, a period when in this country ladies 
lived in genteel anonymity. 

On occasion, Louisa Adams could act and speak for herself. 
But she was content to belong to her period, accepting a graceful 
station in the background. Except for the fact that she married into 
the Adams clan who wrote letters, kept diaries and published 
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books, Louisa Adams would have gone from the White House to 
her grave softly charming, silent. 

Louisa Catherine Johnson was born in London, England, on 
February 12, 1775. Her father, Joshua Johnson, of Maryland, 
was the London partner of an American tobacco firm. His wife, 
Catherine Nuth, was English. But residence overseas did not dim 
the Americanism of Joshua Johnson, whose brother Thomas, later 
to be a governor of Maryland, was one of the signers of the Dec 
laration of Independence. With the outbreak of war, Joshua John 
son removed his household to France, transferring his business 
to Nantes. Thither also, in 1779, came John Adams on his French 
mission, bringing his twelve-year-old secretary, still Johnny in 
his father s letters home. It is doubtful whether this mature young 
gentleman of twelve noticed the existence of a little girl of four. 

Louisa remained in Nantes till the end of the war, acquiring a 
command of French that made it a second mother-tongue to her. 
However, peace sent the family back to London, where in 1790 
Joshua Johnson became the first American consul. The consulate 
was in his house, an old one, near the still older Tower of Lon 
don. 

Under the shadow of the Tower, Louisa Johnson grew up along 
with seven brothers and sisters. One does not know how she was 
schooled, but the education of a young lady combined an assort 
ment of accomplishments with thorough drill in deportment and 
dancing. Because this was England, the arts would be balanced 
with a knowledge of the prayer-book and the Church of England 
catechism. When John Quincy Adams met Miss Johnson in 1795, 
she played very nicely on both the harp and the spinet, providing 
the accompaniment when the young diplomat expressed himself 
upon the flute. 

Social satirists assume that such artistic flourishes were nothing 
but drawing-room affectation, yet Louisa Johnson manifested a 
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lasting artistic bent. Long past her marriage, she was still sketch 
ing y her son Charles records her writing of French verse. She was 
graduated from the spinet to the piano, which she played until she 
was really an old lady. Music was an integral part of the Adams 
household. The wife of John Quincy also had a reading knowledge 
of Latin, and possibly of Greek. The classics, however, were not 
part of her original setting out, but an acquisition from her hus 
band. At that, Louisa must have been as ready to learn as he was 
to teach. The Adams men tolerated no fools in the family. 

What did this foreign-born First Lady look like? An early 
portrait, artist unknown, executed in the Gainsborough style, shows 
her with hair in high curls around a sensitive oval face. The eyes 
look large and dark. The nose, seen at three-quarters, has a deli 
cate upward curve. Her mouth is gentle, but guiltless of the smirk 
ing rosebud, fashionable at the time. As a young girl, Louisa s hair 
was called blond. A later canvas, by Charles R. Leslie, presents 
Louisa a la Recamier, in a directoire gown, low-necked and high- 
busted. She wears a filet headdress, and brown curls are drawn 
over her ears. An aspiring expression has been implanted on her 
upturned face; the hands, almost in an attitude of prayer, show 
long slender fingers. Yet the artist has not entirely cut off from 
reality. The eyes are shown in normal size, the mouth firmer than 
in her girlhood. This portrait, done when John Quincy was Min 
ister to England, is of a woman just past forty, and still an ex 
tremely good-looking woman. 

So much for the girl, grown up under the shadow of the Tower 
of London. What of the man, accredited Minister to Holland 
at twenty-seven, already a seasoned diplomat? Almost man-grown 
mentally at eleven, "Johnny" had been a Minister s secretary both 
in France and in Russia at an age when most boys would be bun 
gling their Latin verbs. He disciplined himself by returning to 
Harvard and the law till George Washington picked him as the 
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country s most promising diplomatic material, and sent him over 
seas once more. He had been an extraordinary youth. He would be 
a most extraordinary old man. Only at one period did John Quincy 
Adams seem thoroughly human, and that was when he wooed 
Louisa Johnson. 

He did not go to her quite heart-whole. Back in Newburyport 
when he was a law student, there had been Clara, to whom he 
wrote verses. She rejected the suitor, but kept the verses. (Clara 
was Mary Frazier of Newburyport.) 

Seven years later John Quincy was enough in love with Louisa 
Johnson to marry her in spite of his mother s disapproval. In all 
his long life, it was the one thing that he did contrary to her 
judgment. "Abigail , . . was troubled by the fear that Louisa 
might not be made of stuff stern enough to suit a New England 
climate, or to make an efficient wife for her paragon son." This 
was written long afterward by Henry Adams, grandson of Louisa 
Johnson. 

Granted that life in the London consulate was less rigorous 
than that in the native home of Quincy granite, and that the society 
of pre- Victorian London would hardly square with the precepts 
of Cotton Mather. Yet this cosmopolitan bride was to make an 
admirable mate for the paragon son of Abigail Adams. 

In London on July 26, 1797, John Quincy made an important 
entry in his famous diary. "At nine this morning, I went, accom 
panied by my brother, to Mr. Johnson s, and thence to the Church 
of the Parish of All Hallows, Barking, where I was married to 
Louisa Catherine Johnson, by Mr. Hewlett. Mr. Brooks, my 
brother, and Mr. J. Hall were present. We were married before 
eleven in the morning, and immediately after went out to see 
Tilney House, one of the splendid seats for which this country is 
distinguished." 

It had been by diplomatic accident that young Adams met Lou- 
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isa Johnson. Ordered to London to assist in John Jay s treaty- 
making, he makes his first reference to the Johnsons in a diary 
note of November, 1795: ". . . thence to Mr. Johnson s, the 
consul, and delivered him my letters." Later the diarist records 
himself there for dinner, listening to the music of the ladies, and 
playing his flute for them. The son of New England soon made 
his choice, one from which he was never to swerve. He told Louisa 
that he loved her, and then told her that he loved his country 
more. That, had she known it, was fair warning. All her life, 
Louisa was to encounter this deep-rooted patriotism, and to be 
vanquished by it. All her life, she was to stand by and see him suf 
fer for his uncompromising honesty. 

Meanwhile, they had a happy honeymoon in England, await 
ing word of his next appointment. This of course was in the days 
when diplomatic intercourse was carried on by stagecoach and 
sailing-ship. Then off to Berlin went the first American Minister 
to Prussia, with his bride. It was eight days by sail to Hamburg, 
and there a week s wait for a coach to Berlin. When after a hard 
five days journey, the first Minister identified himself at the 
Brandenburg Gate, the lieutenant in charge demanded, "What are 
the United States of America?" The old king lay dying. Later they 
were received by Frederick William III and his consort, Queen 
Louise of the famous portrait. There in Berlin, after a three weeks 
fever, Louisa Adams lost her first child by miscarriage. 

The Berlin court, which was French-speaking, was simple and 
friendly to the young Americans. In spite of a modest ministerial 
stipend, Mr. Adams and his lady went to concerts, operas and 
dances. On April 12, 1801, Louisa s first son was born, far away 
from home and kindred. But the ladies of the court were attentive 
and helpful, and the proud parents named the boy for George 
Washington. 

But politics will have its victims. By 1801, Jefferson had turned 
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the Federalists out of office, making John Quincy s resignation 
automatic. His career thus cut short, he prepared to return home 
"with a wife I tenderly love in such a state of health; with a child 
three weeks old, a long-expected, ardently desired, painfully born, 
and only child." So wrote the ousted diplomat, son of the defeated 
ex-President. 

A voyage of fifty-eight days from Hamburg brought them 
safely to Philadelphia in September of 1801. Soon Louisa met 
New England for the first time. Here she was to make her home, 
,the home of her children a second boy was born in 1803. For 
them and for their father, she would turn herself into a New Eng- 
lander. "Try as she might," Henry Adams recalled long after 
ward, "the Madam could never be a Bostonian, and it was the 
cross of her life." Years later, a rare letter of Louisa s revealed 
that this unmerited cutting short of her husband s career, together 
with their resettlement in an atmosphere of sharp political re 
prisals, had been a hard shock to the gently bred Louisa. 

Now the young couple took a house in Boston, at Boyleston and 
Nassau Streets, while John Quincy returned to the law. Political 
rancor still pursued him. He was turned out of a bankruptcy ap 
pointment by executive order. (This was the cause of the breach 
of friendship between John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, healed 
finally by Jefferson s disavowal of any part in the dismissal.) Soon 
Louisa s husband was in the thick of the fray. Without neglecting 
the law, which meant financial independence, John Quincy ac 
cepted an appointment first to the Massachusetts State Senate, 
then later to a vacancy in the United States Senate. 

Thus began long years of a life divided between Boston and 
Washington. It carried Louisa away from the harsh Boston win 
ters and brought her back to her own family, for the Johnsons 
now lived in Washington, on K Street, near the bridge. Close at 
hand were numerous sisters and brothers, with husbands, wives 
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and children. The younger Adamses shared a house with a mar 
ried sister, Mrs. Hellen, and the famous diary shows that they 
were well received. 

"November 7 [1803]. Dined with my wife at the President s. 
The company were seventeen in number j Mr. Madison, his lady 
and her sister, also Mr. Eppes and Mr. Randolph, Mr. Jefferson s 
two sons-in-law. . . . November 23 [1804]. Dined with the 
President. . . . January n [1805]. Dined at the President s 
with my wife. . . . February 13. In the evening, I went with 
the ladies to a party at Mr. Madison s. There was a company of 
about seventy persons." 

There is something deeper here than the mere recording of 
sociability in a sociable town. Washington was then two parts 
Southern village, and one part small cosmopolitan capital. Public 
duties took John Quincy Adams to Washington. But Louisa John 
son belonged there. What part of her was American, was Southern. 
Indeed, one can hardly picture two natures more widely different 
than were John Quincy Adams and his wife. He, belligerent, she, 
yielding j he, an insatiable student, she, a practitioner of graceful 
arts y he, lacking in small talk, she, at home in company. Yet, this 
oddly assorted couple was devoted. On February 12, 1807, Lou 
isa s thirty-second birthday, he addressed to her a long poem, be 
ginning, 

Friend of my bosom! woulds t thou know 
How, far from thee, the days I spend." 

In neat, but uninspired lines, he describes his studies, his labors 
in the Senate, his work on public papers. The conclusion, though, 
is a little less pedestrian. 

"Louisa, thus remote from thee, 
Still something to each joy is wanting, 
While thy affection can to me 
Make the most dreary scene enchanting." 
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The author, both as a man and a New Englander, could not have 
been easy to live with. Yet, having taught herself to make all the 
adjustments, Louisa Adams won a lifelong loyalty. 

By :ime, too, the wife of John Quincy Adams had made her 
place Quincy. Old John Adams and Abigail had been com 
plete!/ won over. From the same year as the poem dates a 
sprightly letter written by Louisa to the husband absent in Wash 
ington. "Your father was for a considerable time much concerned 
about the bill, and still cannot account for the vote of a certain 
friend of mine. It has never caused me the slightest anxiety, as 
I know your opinions generally to be formed upon mature reflec 
tion, and almost always correct. He taxed me once or twice with 
two of your former votes, as if he suspected my having been con 
cerned in the subject, which makes me smile. No woman certainly 
ever interfered less in affairs of this kind than I have." 

So here is John Quincy s foreign-born wife defending him 
to the ex-President! Louisa Adams knew her politics, but she 
also knew her husband well enough not to attempt pressure, hence 
retaining, like a balance never drawn upon, a modicum of in 
fluence. She admires her husband, and respects his judgment, but 
does not serve him the cheap flattery of complete acceptance. 
". . . your opinions generally formed upon mature reflection, 
and almost always correct." Those are the reservations of an hon 
est mind. 

This period of comparative calm was to be terminated abruptly. 
Let the Adams diary tell the story. On March 6, 1809, Madison, 
the newly inaugurated President, summons John Quincy Adams, 
and tells him that he has been named United States Minister to 
Russia, and that the nomination must be sent to the Senate within 
half an hour. On July 26, Louisa s twelfth wedding anniversary, 
come the final instructions for a mission that will take John Quincy 
Adams from home for eight years. 
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For him, this appointment was a challenge to patriotism and 
to ambition. To her, it was a great blow. Her third child, Charles 
Francis, born August, 1807, was hardly more than a baby* Russia 
was strange, wild, cold and very far off. The two older f must 
be left at home for their schooling. But it was a wife-s duty 
to follow her husband. So Louisa followed, though Henry Adams 
later describes her as heartbroken at leaving the two children. 
Later, too, he was to question whether "from her might come 
some of those doubts and self-questionings, those rebellions 
against law and discipline which marked more than one of her 
descendants." Perhaps Russia represented one of those secret and 
suppressed rebellions. 

However, on Augut 5, 1809, Louisa Adams sailed off on what 
was to be her great adventure. It was a small family group, with 
baby Charles and a niece, Catherine Johnson, to bear Louisa com 
pany. Then there were John Quincy, with his nephew, W. S. 
Smith, to be his secretary, a New England maid for Louisa, and 
a colored man for J. Q. 

This was the time of the great struggle between England and 
France. The American ship was fired on by the British, and held 
at Elsinore by the French. Then through the icy waters of the 
Baltic they sailed for St. Petersburg, where snow would last from 
September till May. Louisa, at home in court French, made her 
curtsy to the Empress Elizabeth, and to the mother of the Czar, 
Alexander I. 

Romantic as this sounds, it was trying for Louisa, since the 
Minister s stipend was small, and the scale of diplomatic living 
very lavish. John Quincy could walk briskly about the frozen 
streets for exercise, chatting informally with the Czar, who was 
also addicted to walking. But his wife had neither the energy for 
such exercise nor wardrobe large enough to play her part at court. 
She enjoyed the unbelievable splendor of the great ball given by 
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the French Ambassador to celebrate the marriage of Napoleon to 
Marie Louise, when the Czar himself walked a Polonaise with 
Mrs. Adams. Little Charles learned French, German and Rus 
sian, though his mother never mastered that tongue. 

But climate took its toll of her. Letters from home were weeks 
and months in coming. Louisa s fourth child, a girl, born in this 
far-off, barbaric land, lived only a few months. "She was our 
only daughter, and lovely as a seraph," John Quincy wrote to his 
brother Thomas. Then Louisa s mother died, and a sister. There 
was war now, with the burning of Moscow, and the final Russian 
victory. 

In the United States, too, there had been war, the somewhat in 
glorious War of 1812, which now took Louisa s husband from her 
to join the peace commission. She was left to cope with wasteful 
Russian servants and the approach of another winter.. There fol 
lowed a final challenge word that with the conclusion of peace, 
John Quincy was to be sent to London. She must close the house, 
take official leave, and meet him in Paris. 

That command produced the most remarkable episode in Louisa 
Adams life a journey by coach from St. Petersburg to Paris, 
through a Europe suddenly springing to arms for the last act of 
the Napoleonic struggle. It would have been a notable exploit 
even for the staunch Abigail Adams. And for Louisa, whose hus 
band s diary kept deploring "the delicacy of my wife s constitu 
tion"! In St. Petersburg she had been much more frail than usual. 
It was John Quincy, not she, who wrestled with the complexities 
of Russian housekeeping. Nevertheless this woman with her six- 
year-old boy undertook the adventure. 

Of course, John Quincy had not planned it quite that way. 
Neither he nor anyone else had counted on the sudden escape of 
Napoleon from Elba. 

So the challenge was put to Louisa Adams, as John Adams 
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might have put it to Abigail. Louisa recognized it as a challenge. 
"Conceive the astonishment your letter caused me, if you can," 
she wrote. ... "I know not what to do about the selling of the 
goods [their housefurnishings] and I fear I shall be much im 
posed upon. This is a heavy trial, but I must get through with it 
at all risks, and if you receive me with the conviction that I have 
done my best, I shall be amply rewarded. I am so much in con 
fusion that it is hardly possible for me to write to you." 

Having penned these touching lines, Louisa Adams prepared 
to complete the diplomatic formula. She went to court and made 
a final curtsy to both Empresses 5 she bade farewell to foreign 
ministers and their wives 5 she accepted a parting silver cup for 
the boy, Charles. Perhaps she didn t drive a good bargain for the 
sale of the furniture, but she secured from the Russian govern 
ment every possible kind of official paper to assist her on her 
journey. She hired an elderly French nurse for Charles, and 
two men to guard her coach. Then, in spite of a warning from a 
fashionable fortune-teller, she started on the adventure of her 
life. 

St. Petersburg was intensely cold, even in September, so the car 
riage had to be put upon runners for snow. (Was it dread of those 
terrible Russian winters that gave to Louisa Adams the courage of 
desperation? Anything to be away from them?) By the time they 
reached Riga, it had thawed, so the wheels had to be replaced. 
While this was in progress the valuable silver cup presented to 
Charles was stolen, and suspicion pointed to one of her own 
guards, a released prisoner from Napoleon s disastrous campaign 
of the previous year. On a road that she must traverse at night, 
there had just been a murder. Still, she pressed on, till the coach 
man* lost his way in the darkness. The rest of that night was terror, 
with little Charles sleeping through it all. A length they en 
countered a Russian officer who guided them to a very bad inn. 
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Frightened she might well have been, but Louisa Adams kept 
her head. She concealed her money about her person, and used 
her letter of credit from stage to stage, drawing only enough to 
reach the next stop, so that at no time would her hired escorts feel 
that she had a tempting amount of money with her. They had a 
terrible time crossing the Vistula, only to find themselves in the 
dirtiest, most miserable village that Mrs. Adams had ever seen. 
So they pushed on for the Prussian border. There she must not 
only show her official documents, but also do her best at threat 
and cajolery in what she called her "execrable German." 
^ Before them now are those terrifying battlegrounds, still reek 
ing with the slaughters of Eylau and Friedland. The French guard 
turns surly till Mrs. Adams warns him that she has many friends 
in Berlin, and knows the Prussian king. A wheel falls off, and 
they must spend the night in a wayside blacksmith s shop, with 
the servants standing guard. The new wheel is very clumsy, but 
it will turn. They pass Kustrin, where Queen Louise of Prussia 
had taken refuge in her flight. At length Berlin, and the same 
hotel to which she had first come as a bride, some fifteen years 
before. 

After a brief respite to make up for sleepless nights on the 
road, they are off once more. But now the coach, lumbering along 
with its makeshift wheel, begins to encounter bands of straggling 
soldiers. Little Charles puts on his soldier s cap, and lays his 
sword near the window, to give the carriage a martial aspect. 
Swinging out to Eisenach to shun the festering field of Leipzig, 
Mrs. Adams hears the first rumors of Napoleon s escape from 
Elba. In her perturbation, she relaxes vigilance, and all her gold 
and silver are stolen. Now they must go to Frankfort, where there 
are bankers to whom she has letters. That means traversing the 
battlefield of Hanau, where the Bavarians had turned upon the 
French and ten thousand had been slain. 
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The Frankfort bankers protest her going farther in the face 
of perilous rumors. But Louisa is apparently more afraid of dis 
appointing John Quincy than of encountering a returned Na 
poleon. A fourteen-year-old boy is added to their party as a guide. 
They now begin to pass wagons full of roaring soldiers, who ter 
rify them so that at Strasbourg she must rest two days while the 
landlord finds her another man-servant. The next night, in a mis 
erable inn, they hear gathering soldiers boast of what Napoleon 
will do. Past Epernay they run into more troops, with bands of 
rough women camp-followers. 

These troops are the Imperial Guards on their way to rejoin 
the Emperor. Mrs. Adams coach is obviously Russian, and so an 
enemy vehicle. "Tear them out of the carriage! They are Rus 
sians!" While the soldiers grab the horses 5 heads, Louisa so force 
fully proclaims herself an American that the soldiers call the 
general. He looks at her. "It is an American lady." The soldiers 
then shout, "Long live the Americans!" and she tactfully replies 
with "Long live Napoleon!" The general bids her wait till the 
troops have passed, and compliments her French. 

The undisciplined soldiers tease Louisa s servants, and terrify 
little Charles, but the general stands by, and escorts the carriage 
to a miserable post-house, where he persuades the landlady to 
let Louisa in. The incriminating Russian carriage is concealed in an 
outhouse, and the travelers are hidden in one dark room. The 
landlady lights a fire, and brings hot coffee. Now that the danger 
is almost over, Louisa is near collapse. But she can t let go, be 
cause the elderly French nurse has gone practically out of her 
senses with fright. 

At Chatillon they are told that 40,000 men are at the gates of 
Paris. Still horribly frightened, Louisa Adams again uses her 
head. She has her servants spread the rumor that she is one of 
Napoleon s sisters, on her way to join him. So they pass unhin- 
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dered through Sens and Meaux. Just as they are nearing Paris, 
the rear wheels drop off. Once more they must pause for repairs. 

Late that night, in the Hotel du Norde, Mrs. Adams meets 
John Quincy. Like him, she had carried through her diplomatic 
mission. But the nurse had to be removed to the hospital in a bad 
state of "brain fever." For once in his life, John Quincy is "per 
fectly astonished at her adventures." 

So astonished, indeed, that now Louisa was bidden to write out 
the tale for the family archives in Quincy. Thus in 1815, at the 
age of forty, Louisa Johnson was tacitly admitted to the clan, rec 
ognized as one of them in spirit. One may well ask if the heroine 
of this exploit was the same delicate, clinging girl, whom Abigail 
Adams had thought not good enough for New England s first 
family? It is the same creature grown by living nearly twenty 
years with a man to whom stern duty was the voice of God. 

It seems fitting that this new Louisa should go visiting Lafa 
yette at La Grange. Then to England, where John Quincy was 
rewarded with the leading foreign ministry in the gift of his 
country. For Louisa, reward was of the heart. Over to England 
came her two older boys to greet her and the very foreign little 
Charles, who could speak almost as many languages as did his 
father. The ministry to England was high honor, with but little 
profit. To stretch his allowance, this country s foremost diplo 
mat made his home outside of London, and by odd coincidence 
the place at Ealing was named Boston House. The three Adams 
boys were put in local English schools, to fight for their standing 
among British boys of their own age, and to be coached in their 
studies at night by their father. 

Mrs. Adams was presented at court, and as if to atone for her 
Russian exile, she had her fill of oratorios, pantomimes and 
plays. She went to the Lord Mayor s banquet in 1817, attired in 
"a slim gown of snowy net over ivory silk, and silvery roses at 
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her waist 5 she carried a fan and a kerchief as finely embroidered 
as her attire." Though narrow means kept them away from the 
world of high fashion, John Quincy was welcome among the lead 
ing writers and philosophers of the period. Still, it must have 
been more pleasing to his wife when the great Duke of Welling 
ton (very great in 1 817) called in person to invite the two Ameri 
cans to his daughter s wedding. 

Again recall to the United States, but this time to promotion. 
At fifty, John Quincy Adams became Secretary of State to the 
new President, Monroe. To Louisa, this was real home-coming. 
Boston she had tried to love. Washington she loved without trying. 
Once more she would have her own people about her, sisters and 
brothers, wives and children, the family group that meant so much 
to a woman who was both English and Southern. 

The wife of the new Secretary of State made no effort to com 
pete socially, but soon she was to have her own Tuesday evenings, 
patterned on a slightly Continental model, for the Adams family 
entertained the foreign contingent and favored the arts. Although 
Mr. Secretary no longer played the flute in public, he always 
wanted music in the house. 

Abroad, the Adamses had become accomplished theater-goers, 
so when opportunity offered in Washington, Mrs. Adams gave 
theater parties. Local politicians stood a trifle in awe of the new 
Secretary s European reputation, but his wife could put callers at 
their ease. One Congressman wrote home that he found Mrs, 
Adams a very pleasant and agreeable woman, but the Secretary 
"had no talent for company." 

And Mr. Secretary knew it. His diary laments his social short 
comings, all the while he was going the rounds of official parties. 
"June 9, a small musical party at the French minister s. . . . 
January i, went with Mrs. Adams to pay the new year s visit to 
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the President. . * ." and so on. On June 4, 1819, is a revealing 
entry. A man named Jenkins had called, hoping to obtain the 
Secretary s signature to a petition against dueling, an effort that 
was noted as worse than useless. "My wife who was present/ the 
scrupulous diarist adds, "thought I treated him harshly." He had 
said nothing personally offensive, "but my wife says I looked all 
the ill temper that I suppressed in words." 

Behind these social skirmishings, the Secretary had been strug 
gling with the long-drawn-out negotiations for the purchase of 
Florida, and his famous report on weights and measures, notable 
items on the agenda of the Secretary of State best known to later 
generations as the author of the Monroe Doctrine. There was 
also his private life. Under the date of July 26, 1822, he writes: 
"I have this day been married twenty-five years. It is what the 
Germans call the Silberne Hochzeit, the silver wedding. The hap 
piest and most eventful portion of my life is past in the lapse of 
those twenty-five years. I finished the letter to my wife." 

Unfortunately political machinations were to dim the bright 
ness of the Silberne Hochzeit. The close of Monroe s admin 
istration set the presidential hive humming. As a notable states 
man, John Quincy Adams was the leading candidate for his 
party s nomination. That, however, did not dispose of other as 
pirants, and back in 1824 they also had a technique of political 
smearing. Attacks on Adams began to appear in print. Since they 
could not reflect either on his character or his brains, they struck 
at his personal appearance, even accusing him of going to church 
barefoot C My wife," the diary records, "is much concerned at 
this, and several of my friends at Philadelphia have spoken to 
tier of it as a serious affair." 

Nevertheless, in 1824 John Quincy Adams was elected sixth 
President of the United States? but by a vote so close that it 
bad fe&gt; go to Congress for decision. His leading opponent was 
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Andrew Jackson. At the crucial moment, Henry Clay swung his 
votes away from Jackson and to Adams, thus electing him on the 
first ballot. All that the Jacksonites were to need later for po 
litical fuel was supplied when Adams appointed Henry Clay as 
his Secretary of State. This appointment was to form the basis of 
the bitter "bribery and corruption" charges by which the rising 
Democrats would destroy the Adams administration. 

Meanwhile, Louisa Johnson from London had become the 
First Lady. So far, we have been seeing her through the glass 
of her husband s diary. But she was a woman who when necessary 
could make her own decisions. From the period while her hus 
band was Secretary of State, two remarkable letters have survived, 
written by Louisa Adams. One is addressed to President Monroe, 
and the other to old John Adams. Both reveal the mental inde 
pendence that underlay the yielding surface of this lady of the 
genteel era. 

The first letter is, surprisingly, a private one to Monroe, written 
when her sister Harriet s husband had rashly resigned his gov 
ernment position, leaving his large family with nothing to live 
on. The letter, dated August 17, 1818, speaks for itself. 

Sir: At the risk of incurring the anger of my husband, and under 
the apprehension of your displeasure, I am obliged by the ties of na 
ture, which are more powerful than either of these circumstances, 
however painful, to solicit your aid and compassion for my sister, 
whose situation fills me with alarm and dread. . . . [Here, she tells 
of the husband s resignation through pique, after ten years in govern 
ment service.] 

All these circumstances I trust will plead his excuse. If not, at least 
let me entreat you to consider the situation of his wife with six promis 
ing boys, the eldest not eleven years, the youngest not three months! 
whose general character and virtues would adorn an angel s sphere. 
Forgive my warmth, my dear Sir, and pardon the urgency of my 
solicitation. 
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Knowing how contrary it is to my husband s principles to assist any 
individual of his family, I again repeat that I am shocked at the necessity 
of the step I am now taking; but my religion sanctions it, and I prefer 
my duty to God, to my duty to man. 

Once more I entreat your pardon for my presumption, and request 
you to accept the assurance of my profoundest esteem and respect. 
Louisa Catherine Adams. P.S. Should you condescend to answer this 
letter, will you enclose it to Mr. Calhoun, desiring that it may be deliv 
ered to me privately. 

Thus we have the individual conscience. Southern style, op 
posed to that rigidity of conscience raised in Quincy, Massachu 
setts. The language is, to our ears, flowery. But the courage of the 
act deserves place in the Adams annals. Perhaps John Quincy 
never saw that letter, or even knew of its existence. It came to 
light many years later in the Monroe correspondence taken over 
by the Congressional Library. But we can see those two Southern 
ladies, Mrs. Calhoun and Mrs. Adams, putting their heads to 
gether in the execution of this charitable conspiracy. 

The outcome of their effort also remains unknown, but one 
feels sure that President Monroe, also a Southerner afflicted with 
importunate relatives, looked upon the attempt more humanly 
than would that stiffly principled son of New England. Making 
allowances for the ornate phrases of the period, the letter shows 
that Louisa Adams had a mind of her own. 

A second letter of hers dates from the months just previous to 
her husband s election, and is addressed to John Adams, then near- 
ing his ninetieth birthday. Crippled though he was, the old man 
had written to Louisa warning her to be prepared for the dashing 
of his son s political ambitions. Louisa Adams wrote back that she 
was ready to face the outcome, whatever it might be. 

"I set out in life," she told him, "with the most elevated no 
tions of honor and principle; ere I had entered it fairly, my hopes 
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were blasted and my ideas of mankind, that is all favorable ones 
almost, were suddenly chilled, and I was very near forming the 
horrid and erroneous opinion that no such thing as virtue ex 
isted. That was a dreadful doctrine at an age of little more than 
twenty, but it taught me to reflect, and not to build my house in 
the sand." Thus and not till twenty years after the event, we learn 
how much John Quincy Adams 7 young wife had suffered at his 
first recall and subsequent abuse by the victorious Jeffersonians. 

"My life has been a life of changes," the older Louisa con 
tinues, a and I early accustomed myself to the idea of retirement. 
The nature of our institutions, the various turns of policy to 
which an elective government is ever liable, has long occupied my 
thoughts, and I trust I may find strength to sustain any of the 
changes which may be in store for me, with fortitude, dignity, 
and I trust, cheerfulness. To these changes, I can never attach 
the idea of disgrace. Popular governments are peculiarly liable 
to factions, to cabals, to intrigue, to the juggling tricks of party, 
and the people may often be deceived for a time by some fair 
speaking demagogue, but they will never be deceived long; and 
though they may, in a moment of excitement, sanction an in 
justice to an old and faithful servant, they appreciate his worth, 
and hand his name down with honor to posterity even though 
c that name be not agreeable to the fashionables/ It is one that I 
take pride in bearing, and that I hope and pray my children may 
never dishonor." 

There is a popular belief that people who live long together 
husbands and wives, brothers and sisters come to resemble each 
other. The theory can include mental as well as physical charac 
teristics. Weighing the two remarkable documents that date from 
Louisa Adams maturity (she was just past forty when she penned 
her appeal to President Monroe, and not quite fifty when she 
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broached her philosophy of living to old John Adams), one can 
apply this theory. Over the years, theirs had become a true mar 
riage of minds. 

, So when the sixth President went down before the assaults 
of his opponents, the First Lady was ready to stand by. She had 
long known that he had none of the tricks of popularity, nor the 
faintest glimmering of political instinct. She awaited the inevitable 
outcome. No longer was old John Adam there to guide or con 
sole his equally famous son. The ex-President died on the 4th of 
July, 1826, and the son prepared to take over the house wherein 
the second President had found refuge in defeat. 

"Where else should I go?" John Quincy demanded of his 

diary, for the bitterness of the Jacksonian attack had spread 

through Washington society. No more pretense at an era of good 

feeling. By custom, the President could not leave the White 

House for private parties. He could and did go swimming in the 

Potomac, and started a nursery of trees for the White House 

, grounds* Louisa amused herself with raising silkworms, for which 

there was a vogue just then, or sat sketching in the White House 

^grounds* 

But now came a blow, the sudden death of her oldest son, the 
baby borne painfully among strangers, many miles from home 
and tinf oik, the baby that the happy parents had named so proudly 
for George Washington. Now indeed Louisa Adams, alone in 
the White House, suffered severe illness, with long weeks of sleep 
less nights, when John Quincy would read to her by the hour. 

But at the last, for the final few weeks, the First Lady was 
once more on her feet, ready to do her part. She presided at the 
White House reception in December, in a very fashionable new 
gown, smiling and greeting all who came. Then she set Wash 
ington gossips agog by giving a dance to celebrate their prospec 
tive departure from the White House. All Washington knew 
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that five years before, Mr. and Mrs. Adams had given a very suc 
cessful ball in honor of General Jackson, 

So, with heads up, the Adams family retired, first to Meridian 
Hill, outside of Washington, and when summer came, to the old 
house in Quincy, Mrs. Adams bringing with her her favorite 
pieces of furniture and some English silver. In March, the ex- 
President s diary contained his prayer to be preserved from "in 
dolence, despondency and indiscretion." Like father, the son had* 
been President of the United States but had failed to win re 
election. And like John Adams, the sole confidant of his griefs 
and bitterness was his wife. 

But now the voters of Quincy approached the ex-President to 
stand for Congress. To John Quincy, this meant justification. 
When he carried this election by three votes out of four, he told 
his diary that his election to the presidency "was not half so grati 
fying." So Mr. and Mrs. Adams were soon back in Washington, 
to enjoy in sour mirth the breaking of the Eaton scandal over 
the Jackson clique that had dealt so cruelly with them. 

Thus began for the husband what was to be the most remark 
able part of his career. Now that he was out of office, many were 
ready to do him personal honor, and he was soon recognized as 
the official orator for Congress on state occasions. One can imagine 
Louisa sharing his pleasure and secretly relieved to be back in 
Washington again for the winters. 

But this new-found approbation was to be short-lived, doomed 
to go down before the rising tide of abolition. Already there was 
fanatical zeal for the cause, mob-violence against it. Adams him 
self never had been an abolitionist, but when Congress began 
adopting a gag rule forbidding the presentation of anti-slavery 
petitions, the crusader was in the saddle once more* 

This was in 1836, just before the ex-President s seventieth 
birthday. By September, 1837, he was fully committed in spite 
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of all the pressure that Louisa Adams could bring to bear. "My 
wife and son . . . exercise all the influence they possess to re 
strain and divert me from all connection with abolitionists,", the 
diary relates. "My mind is agitated almost to distraction-" Once 
more devoted affection was pitted against New England con 
science, and once more conscience won, as Louisa had known it 
would. Before their betrothal, had he not told her that he loved 
her, but that he loved his country more? 

Year by year, the aging ex-President would return to Congress 
to take up the fight against the gag rule. "I hold the resolution 
to be a violation of the Constitution, of the right of petition of my 
constituents, and of the people of the United States, and of my 
right of freedom of speech as a member of this House." Then 
to Louisa he wrote, "I have not long to live. This would be a 
glorious time to die," Finally in 1 848, the gag rule was defeated. 
"God be praised. The seals are broken. The door is open." At 
seventy-nine the warrior of conscience had become "Old Man 
Eloquent." 

And what of Louisa Adams? Now we can see her as she ap 
peared to a small grandson named Henry, the Adams who was to 
be the greatest writer of them all. 

The little boy knew both grandparents in their Quincy sum 
mers. He "hung about the library, handled the books, deranged 
the papers, ransacked the drawers, penetrated the dressing closet 
where a row of tumblers, inverted on a shelf, covered caterpillars, 
which were supposed to become moths or butterflies, but never 
dkL" By old New England custom, Louisa was now Madam 
Adams, to distinguish her from her daughter-in-law. 

"The Madam," Henry Adams testified, %ore with fortitude 
tlic loss of the tumblers which her husband had purloined for 
these hatcheries 5 but she made protest when he carried off her best 
cut-glass bowl to plant with acorns or peachstones, that he might 
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see the roots grow, but which, she said, he commonly forgot like 
the caterpillars." 

"The Madam was a little more remote than the President," 
their historian was to recall, "but more decorative. She stayed 
much in her own room with the Dutch tiles, looking out on her 
garden with the box walks, and seemed a fragile creature to the 
boy who sometimes brought her a note or message, and took 
distinct pleasure in looking at her delicate face under what seemed 
to him very becoming caps. He liked her refined figure 5 her gentle 
voice and manner ; her vague effect of not belonging there, but to 
Washington or to Europe, like her furniture, and writing desk 
with little glass doors above, and little eighteenth century vol 
umes in old bindings, labeled Peregrine Pickle 7 or c Tom Jones 
or c Hannah More. 7 Try as she might, the Madam could never be 
Bostonian." 

Thus Louisa Adams in the Eighteen-forties, still looking like 
a Romney portrait. "Then it was that little Henry first remem 
bered her, sitting in her panelled room, at breakfast, with her 
heavy silver tea-pot and cream jug, which still exist somewhere 
as an heirloom. By that time she was seventy years old or more, 
and thoroughly weary of being beaten about a stormy world. To 
the boy, she seemed singularly peaceful, a vision of silver gray, 
presiding over her old President, and her Queen Anne mahog 
any; an exotic, like her Sevres china; an object of deference to 
everyone and of great affection to her son Charles ; but hardly 
more Bostonian than she had been fifty years before, on her wed 
ding day in the shadow of the Tower of London. She was Louis- 
Seize, like her furniture." 

This gentle creature was to outlive the rugged John Quincy. 
On February 21, 1848, the ex-President, rising to speak in the 
House, fell paralyzed to the floor. 

What follows is taken from her letter to her sister Harriet, 
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and it is the last scrap of Louisa Adams writing that survives. 
"You may conceive the dreadful shock which I sustained when 
sent for to the Capitol under the impression that he had only 
fainted, when I arrived there and found him speechless and dying, 
and without a moment of returning sense to show that he knew I 
was near himj and thus he lay. I was forced to leave him ere 
the last sigh quivered on his lips 3 it being necessary, they said, 
for the women to go away. . . . 

"It has pleased the Almighty in his wisdom to teach me the sad 
lesson, for so long repining at our continued perseverance in pub 
lic life. ... I lived in constant apprehension of its ill ef 
fects, and alas, my fears have been too fully realized. But the 
idea of quitting public life as long as he had the power of acting 
and the mind to sustain him, were so fixed, it only worried him to 
suggest the wish. . . . 

"Dear Harriet, they tell me that it was the act of the Almighty, 
but oh, can anything compensate for the agony of this last parting 
on earth, after fifty years of union, without even the privilege of 
indulging the feelings which all hold sacred at such moments. My 
senses almost gave way, and it seemed to me as if I had become 
callous to suffering, while my heart seemed breaking. ... I wish 
I could visit you, but I am seventy-three and cannot hope it." 

So Louisa Adams stayed in Washington, with a niece to look 
after her. Her one surviving son, Charles Francis, came often to 
visit. "In May, 1850, he took with him his twelve-year-old son." 
This was Henry Adams, so long to be educated by his country, and 
a very sensitive and observing lad he was. "The softness of his 
gentle old grandmother as she lay in bed and chatted^ with him did 
not come from Boston. . . . He did not wholly come from Boston 
himself, he was not sure he enjoyed the Boston world most." 

Adams died as gently as she would have liked to live, on 
15, 1852. Then they took her back to New England, and 
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buried her in Quincy church, along with the other great of the 
Adams tradition. Henry Adams speaks the last word. 

"The boy knew nothing of her interior life which had been 
. . . one of severe stress and little pure satisfaction. He never 
dreamed that from her might come some of those doubts and 
self-questionings, those rebellions against law and discipline,, which 
marked more than one of her descendants, but he might even then 
have felt some vague instinctive suspicion that he was to inherit 
from her the seeds of primal sin that he was not of pure New 
England stock, but half exotic, that even as a child of Quincy, he 
inherited a quarter taint of Maryland blood." 

Yes, indeed, it was the grandson of Louisa Adams who would 
become the interpreter of Mont St. Michel and Chartres. 



VII 



C/\achel JacKSOn, ut/oman ^igainst C/ate 

(Bom, 1766; married, 1783; 1791, 1794; fa&y ^828.) 



IF ONE were selecting a character for fiction among the early 
First Ladies, choice would inevitably fall on Rachel Donelson 
Robards, wife of Andrew Jackson. In her are embodied adventure, 
romance, temptation, remorse, conflict. About her living raged the 
fiercest war of personal attack in American history, and in her 
tragic death she precipitated the unsavory comedy of the Eaton 
scandal. 

To this there is also added what our own time calls social sig 
nificance. With the election of Jackson, a wave of new life swept 
in upon Washington from the middle-west frontiers. For two 
generations migrations had been pushing beyond the Alleghenies, 
with a vanguard of trappers and traders topping the crests even 
before the Revolution. Settlers followed. Discharged soldiers, 
paid in land grants, took up western holdings or sold them to eager 
pioneers, or to companies promoting settlements. These frontier 
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regions were to become Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, in the generation following American independence. By 
1829, most of the Revolutionary soldiers in the territories were 
dead, but their sons were voting. 

Both Andrew Jackson and his wife belonged to the venturesome 
folk who pushed out from the older colonies Jackson from 
North Carolina, Rachel from Virginia. Her story is that of the 
pioneer woman in a new country, a drama enacted again and again 
in the United States as wheels rolled farther west. But Rachel 
Donelson took part in the earliest migration, long before the days 
of the National Road and the covered wagon. When her father led 
settlers into Tennessee, rivers were their roads, flatboats their ox 
carts. 

What were these people like, who did this early voyaging? 
Rachel s father was born in Maryland in 1725, of a family whose 
great-uncle was the first president of Princeton. Removed to Vir 
ginia, John Donelson s name appears as parish vestryman and as 
surveyor for two counties. He likewise had three terms in the 
Virginia House of Burgesses. His wife was Rachel Stockley of 
Accomac Parish, Virginia, and eleven children were born of the 
marriage. Colonel Donelson also engaged in an ironworks spec 
ulation, losing heavily. To retrieve his fortunes, he entered into 
a partnership for settlement on the Cumberland River. His daugh 
ter Rachel was just thirteen at the time of departure, December 
22, 1779. 

Donelson has left us his Journal of a Voyage intended by God s 
-permission. It was a voyage of 985 miles up and down wilderness 
rivers, till by God s permission the survivors reached their desti 
nation at Cedar Bluff on the Cumberland. A group of men had 
been sent forward in advance, to prepare log cabins for the pro 
spective settlement, leaving the Colonel to conduct the rest of the 
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party, of whom one hundred and twenty were women and chil 
dren. 

To guard these through wilderness dangers there were only 
forty men, a disproportion which was to cost them dearly. Donel- 
son seems to have underrated the dangers, for his own eleven 
children were in the party, besides his slaves and some household 
silver. (Possession of slaves and silver also marks the social status 
of the Donelsons.) 

The group embarked in several flatboats, of which his own, 
well-named the Adventure^ was the flagship. The route was: Down 
the Holton River to the Tennessee j down the Tennessee to the 
Ohioj up the Ohio to the Cumberland; and up that stream to a 
place called French Salt Springs, approximately the site of present 
Nashville. They were four months on the journey. 

Starting in midwinter, they had to contend with cold, Indians, 
shoals and whirlpools. When a cargo canoe overturned in rapids, 
and they paused to rescue the goods, Indians opened fire. After 
the Indians, came smallpox. On March 7th, they paused briefly 
for the wife of Ephraim Peyton to be delivered of a child, and to 
segregate twenty-eight victims of smallpox in one boat. Another 
boat stranded on a rock, and they were obliged to abandon it be 
cause of an Indian attack in which the day-old infant was killed. 
Then provisions ran out. Finally, "Apr. 24, 1780. This day ar 
rived at our journey s end. Found Capt. Robertson and his com 
pany and a few log cabins. . . ." 

Centered around blockhouses, which were fort and dwellings 
cDrabiiied, the settlement on the Cumberland grew, in spite of re- 
oimBg shortages of food and bullets, and of Indian forays that 
mpired constant vigilance. Finding the situation a little too haz 
ardous for his family, Colonel Donelson removed to Kentucky j 
td there, at seventeen, his daughter Rachel married Lewis Ro- 
*%elfigiftg to one of the most prominent families in Mer- 
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cer County." The young couple went to live with his mother in a 
stone house in Harrodsburgh, while the Donelsons returned to 
the Cumberland settlements. 

Long after Rachel Jackson was in her grave, ladies of the fam 
ily did some researching on her early days. From them comes a 
flowery description of the young bride: ". . . medium height, 
beautifully molded form, full red lips, a glowing olive oval face, 
rippling with smiles and dimples. " To this a later historian (Mar 
quis James) adds that, border-fashion, Rachel Donelson smoked 
a pipe. 

Nevertheless, this frontier bride came from a leading family 
of early Tennessee. They had their standards of conduct, and 
some degree of education. Rachel was a better letter-writer than 
was Martha Washington. But these early settlers had the free- 
and-easy manners of the border. Blockhouses had their dances 
Rachel Donelson is credited with a light foot men drank whiskey 
from a barrel. Girls and women smoked pipes or took snuff, and 
went in homespun, wearing sunbonnets. The generation immedi 
ately succeeding these pioneers busied itself trying to prove that 
these early settlers (or those of them who became famous) were 
really very genteel. Today another faction is equally occupied in 
proving their toughness. Yet the moral code of frontier leading 
families was strict. 

Against this background, one must consider Rachel Donelson s 
first marriage. Her young husband, Robards, soon evidenced a 
jealous disposition. He quarreled with his bride over the slightest 
attention she received. Possibly a frontier belle was less reserved 
than Harrodsburgh conventions dictated, but, from the start, 
RachePs mother-in-law defended her against her own son. Follow 
ing a quarrel, Robards ordered his wife off, writing to the Donel 
sons to send for her, The venturesome John Donelson had finally 
been slain by the Indians, so one of Rachel s brothers came to 
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bring her to her mother s blockhouse. This was ten miles beyond 
the settlement that became Nashville, but the wilderness was so 
close upon them that the widowed mother had men boarders 
not (we are carefully told) for profit, but for literal protection. 
Riding these wild court-circuits were two young lawyers, Andrew 
Jackson and John Overton, who stayed at the Widow Donelson s 
when law-business called them to the new settlements. Jackson 
was to be RachePs second husband; Overt on, the confidant of their 
romance, and later its historian. 

Robards, having sent his wife home to her people, apparently 
changed his mind, came down to the Cumberland, and effected a 
reconciliation. The young couple were reestablished on a farm 
near the Donelsons. When Overton and Jackson (who had forty- 
two cases in the Nashville term) appeared at the blockhouse, Ro 
bards again turned jealous. The young lawyers removed them 
selves, and a second reconciliation followed. This time Robards 
took Rachel back to Kentucky. Soon quarrels were renewed. Now 
Rachel wrote to her family to send for her, and her brothers dis 
patched Andrew Jackson for this trust. He conveyed Rachel to 
the house of a married sister. 

A third time the jealous husband repented and pursued, but 
this time Rachel was unforgiving. Whereupon Robards quarreled 
with Andrew Jackson, who threatened to cut off Robards ears. 
Then it was that RachePs family sent her away to Natchez under 
the escort of an old family friend named Stark and the young fire- 
eater, Jackson, who had law-business in Natchez. 

Meanwhile, previous to his final effort at reconciliation, Ro 
bards had filed a divorce petition with the Virginia Legislature, be 
cause Kentucky was still part of Virginia. (In 1790, before the 
days of postal service, the Virginia Legislature was a long way off 
from Tennessee.) The Donelsons knew of his intention to sue, 
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supposedly on the grounds of Rachel s refusal to return. The 
family accepted this solution, and were entirely off guard. How 
ever, when the papers were filed they charged that "Rachel Ro- 
bards did on the day of July, 1 790, elope from her husband 
. . . with another man." 

But the law required also that such a charge must be published 
for eight successive weeks in Kentucky, to give the defendant a 
chance to appear and plead. Robards did none of these things. In 
stead, he wrote a friendly letter to RachePs brothers with regard 
to the settlement of her mother s estate, out of which he expected 
to get a share. The Donelsons unwarily assumed that he had given 
Rachel her freedom without scandal. So Jackson returned to 
Natchez, and in October of 1791, Andrew Jackson and Rachel 
were married. The groom, now attorney general for the Tennessee 
counties, purchased what had been the Donelson "Poplar Grove** 
plantation on the Cumberland, and brought his bride to live there. 

Not till December, 1 793, did Jackson learn that Robards had not 
taken his case into court in the summer of 1791, but had held 
it over. Furthermore, the charge was not desertion 5 instead, Ro 
bards now named Andrew Jackson. According to Overtones ac 
count (written in 1827), "the tidings stunned Andrew Jackson." 
There was nothing that he could do, except to let the case go 
through as quietly as possible. 

On January 17, 1794, a second wedding ceremony was privately 
performed. Yet in all the years to come, Rachel Jadison, treasured 
by her husband far beyond the lot of most women, knew that the 
record of that quarter-sessions at Harrodsburgh told her secret 
disgrace. She had laid herself open to a charge of adultery, from 
which she could not defend herself, after living more tfaaa two 
years with a man not legally her husband. 

From that time on, every move of Jackson up the ladder of 
fame meant to Rachel to be just so much nearer to discovery. 
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When her husband should become sufficiently prominent, some 
one would unearth that court record, and she would face dishonor. 
Rachel accepted the standards of her time. Divorce for adultery, 
even though on a technicality, admitted of no defense. 

To the historian of a later age, a pathetic element in this story is 
the youth of the girl whose character was thus defined with crush 
ing finality. She was under eighteen when she married Robards. 
Her first return home came three years later, and up to this 
time she had not even met Andrew Jackson. She was then a smill 
vivacious brunette of decided attractions. The date of her second 
flight from Kentucky to the home of her sister was in 1790. Her 
illegal marriage followed when she was twenty-four. 

For the carelessness with which Rachel Donelson walked into 
a legal trap, her brothers should share the blame, for such mat 
ters were left to the men of the family. There was also the dif 
ficulty of communication through the wilderness, something that 
an age of automobiles and airplanes is apt to forget Andrew Jack 
son accepted his part in the legal catastrophe by an attitude of de 
fiant protection. He was ready to fight any slur on Rachel; he 
killed one man in a duel on this account. Young himself, and nat 
urally straightforward, he seems never to have suspected the pos 
sibility of trickery until the woman he loved had been caught. 
Then his only remedy was that of the frontier, a bullet in the ribs 
of the detractor. 

The recently appointed state s attorney for the western counties 
was only twenty-one when he first met Rachel Robards. His legal 
training, like his book-learning, was rudimentary. Ten years on 
frontier circuits would make him a judge of Supreme Court in 
tfec new raw state of Tennessee, where a lawyer s ability to shoot 
straight carnal more weight than his legal opinion. When Rachel 
l^ntfe walked with him into an ambuscade, he never doubted 
Ills tHlity to protect her. Her tragedy was that while she sensed 
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that her best protection would be obscurity, Andrew Jackson could 
not fling away ambition. Except for that, he gave unswerving de 
votion. 

Against this background of conflicting desires, the story of 
Rachel Jackson unfolds. Outside of Nashville, on the Cumber 
land, lay "Poplar Grove," John Donelson s frontier farm with 
its dwelling that was partly blockhouse. There Rachel stayed 
while the young state s attorney followed the circuits. There the 
second marriage ceremony was quietly performed. As state s at 
torney, Jackson was then working on a constitution for the pro 
spective state of Tennessee, which promptly sent him to Congress 
as its first delegate. But Rachel did not go to Philadelphia with 
him. 

Not, one judges, for want of urging. Witness Jackson s letter 
to Rachel s brother-in-law Hays, husband of her favorite sister. 
"Attend my Dear Little Rachel and soothe her in my absence. If 
she should want for anything, get it for her." 

More revealing still is a letter that Jackson sent to Rachel from 
Knoxville at this period. 

My Dearest Heart 

With what pleasing hopes I view the future when I shall be restored 
to your arms there to spend My Days with you the Dear Companion of 
my life, never to be separated from you again. ... I mean to retire 
from publick life. . , . 

I have this minute finished My business here, and tho it is now half 
after ten o clock, would not think of going to bed without writing you. 
May it give you pleasure to receive it. May it add to your Contentment 
until I return. May you be blessed with health. May the Goddess of 
Slumber every evening light on your eyebrows and conduct you through 
Pleasant dreams. Could I only know you enjoyed Peace of Mind it 
would relieve my anxious breast and shorten the way until I am restored 
to your sweet embrace which is the Nightly prayer of your affectkmafce 
husband. 
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When Andrew Jackson was elected United States Senator, he 
again admonished Brother-in-law Hays. "Try to amuse Mrs. Jack 
son. I left her Bathed in Tears which indeed Sir has given me 
more pain than any event in my life." He resigned this senator- 
ship (one imagines gladly) to head the Supreme Court of Ten 
nessee. Their reunion was celebrated by the purchase of "Hunt 
er s Hill," a much finer place than Poplar Grove. He and Rachel 
had now been married eleven years. Around them they rallied 
old friends, and RachePs swarm of relatives. There would be a 
fiddler, songs and story-telling, and a jug of whiskey. Then after 
supper, "Jackson would fill a fresh clay pipe and light it for her, 
the same as when they were alone." 

Hunter s Hill swarmed with the youthful progeny of RachePs 
many brothers and sisters. Still, she and Andrew Jackson had no 
child of their own. Now Rachel turned to religion for solace. One 
guesses that she accused herself, not of a legal blunder, but of 
deep guilt, for which she did continual penance. Perhaps she be 
lieved that her barrenness was punishment for sin. She borrowed 
children from among the neighbors. She became "Aunt Rachel" 
to every youngster in the countryside. In 1810, Rachel took the 
baby of a relative who had had twins. This child was legally 
adopted and christened Andrew Jackson, Jr. 

This was the first formal adoption, but since 1804, Jackson 
had served as guardian for the four children of his friend Butler. 
There were also the sons of Samuel Donelson John and Andrew 
whom Rachel raised and schooled. To this collection was added 
a little Indian boy, son of a chief, left for dead after a battle, whom 
Jackson rescued and Rachel cherished. Andrew Jackson could kill 
grown redskins without qualms, but the plight of the helpless In 
dian children touched him. 

These years also saw financial ups and downs, for life on the 
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frontiers was highly speculative. Deeply involved in 1804, her hus 
band sold Hunter s Hill to pay his creditors, the family taking ref 
uge on wild land that was to become the "Hermitage" plantation. 
This tract, which Jackson had long owned, had on it an old block 
house. Into it they put the fine furniture that he had bought for 
Rachel in Philadelphia, a bit out of keeping in the one great fortress 
room, with puncheon floor and hewn joists overhead. Soon Jackson 
was recouping his fortune by horse-racing. Then he began improv 
ing the Hermitage. 

Even in this removed spot, Rachel could not fail to hear of her 
husband s duel with the Governor of Tennessee, John Sevier. . . . 
" C I know of no great service you have rendered the country except 
taking a trip to Natchez with another man s wife! Great GodP 
cried Jackson. T)o you mention her sacred name? Clubbing his 
walking-stick, he lunged at John Sevier. . . ." It was at about 
this time, too, that Marquis James shows Andrew Jackson trying 
to track down gossip, blaming neighborhood women whom he 
could not silence by duel. 

Soon Jackson was off to the Indian wars, leaving behind a dis 
consolate Rachel. Already somewhat stout, at forty-three she still 
moved briskly. Her round black eyes were handsome, and her face 
unlined. Her clothes were of fine material, but she made no pre 
tense of following the styles that now penetrated to Nashville. 
A frontier belle she had been; a frontier woman she would re 
main. But she had her miniature painted and sent it to her soldier- 
husband with a letter that fate has preserved for us. 

Your letter was everything to me. Where er I go, where er I turn, 
my thoughts, my fears, my doubts distress me. Then a little hope 
revives again, and that keeps me alive. Do not, my beloved husband, 
let love of country, fame, and honour, make you forget me. . . . 
You will say that this is not the language of a patriot, but it is the 
language of a faithful wife. 
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Our little Andrew [the adopted child] often does he ask me in bed 
not to cry, papa will come again and I feel my cheeks to know if I 
am shedding tears. . . . Your dearest friend on earth, 

Rachel Jackson. 

Oh how hard. . . . Love of country, the thirst for honour . . is 
your ruling motive. 

Even on receiving news of Jackson s victories against the Cher 
okee and Creek Indians in hard-fought attacks, she bewails the 
fate that keeps him still in the battle-region. 

My Dearest Life, 

I received your Letter by Express, how did it feel. I never Can 
discribe it. I Cryed aloud and praised my god for your safety. . . . 
how long O Lord will I remain so unhappy, no rest no Ease I cannot 
deepe, all can come horn but you. ... I hope the Campaine will 
soon end the troops that is now on their way will be sufficient you 
have done now more than aney other man did before you have served 
your Country Long Enough. . . . you have been gone six months. 
. , . o Lord of heaven how Can I beare it. Colo. Hayes waites. . . . 
our Dear Little Son sayes many things to sweet papa. . . . your 
faithfull wife until Death. 

Rachel Jackson. 

But the wife of the victorious general was not allowed to remain 
secluded on her own plantation. Rachel and the little boy joined 
"sweet papa" in Alabama, to share his triumphal progress home. 
Then, when he was rewarded with federal army rank, she must 
join him in Mobile, and get herself a new carriage for the trip. 
"You must recollect that you are now a Major General s lady in 
the service of the U.S.," he reminded her, "and as such you must 
appear elegant and plain, not extravagant, but in such state as 
Strangers expat to see you. 7 

Before the Major General s lady could carry out instructions, 
war conditions around Mobile (the Southern phase of the War of 
1812) caused the cancellation of the trip. After thirteen months 
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separation, Rachel Jackson finally sailed down to New Orleans in 
a thirty-ton keel boat, especially fitted for her at a cost of $450. 
Into the New Orleans which her husband had so famously de 
fended, came Rachel Jackson to join in the celebrations. The city 
must have been infinitely more terrifying to her than Nashville, 
but " Madame Livingston took her in charge." 

While sophisticated inhabitants of New Orleans made merry 
over the stoutness of the hero s wife (who, incidentally, had taken 
full charge of the home plantation with its twenty slaves in her 
husband s absence), the General s lady was writing her impres 
sions back to Tennessee. 

"I have seen more already than in all my life past it is the 
finest country for the Eye of a Strainger but in a little while he 
tires of the Disipation. ... So much amusement balls Concerts 
Plays theatres && but we Dont attend half of them." Of course 
they did attend the Washington s Birthday dinner. "To give you 
a disscription is beyond the power of my pen. The Splendor, the 
brilliant assemblage, the Magnificence of the Supper and the orni- 
ments of the room. . . . the table decoration with Vive Jackson 
on one side on the other Side the Immortal Washington, there 
was a gold ham on the table." 

That is the frontier woman dazzled by New Orleans on parade. 
But there was more to Rachel Jackson than that. She goes on: 
"I have given you some of the flowers, now the thorns. . . ." 
Hospitals full of sick soldiers, troops decimated by militia defec 
tions, the difficulties of keeping the victory secure while waiting 
for the delayed word of final peace. At length there was RachePs 
farewell thanks "To the ladies of New Orleans," undoubtedly 
composed by one of Jackson s secretaries. 

If Andrew Jackson s wife believed that peace would restore him 
to home life, she reckoned without his ambition, and that of poli- 
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tkians. Already there were the stirrings of the Jackson boom. To 
Washington now they must go, to receive the country s thanks, 
and to give king-makers a chance to look over a potential candi 
date. There was a surfeiting of banquets and parties with notables, 
and Rachel had another miniature painted. Soon after this came 
the Seminole War. 

"My love, I have left you ... with greater regret than I 
have ever done, ? writes Jackson. Nevertheless, he goes. To salve 
his conscience, he orders the building of a fine new house for 
Rachel, on the spot that she has chosen. "I am going to build this 
house for her j I don t expect to live in it myself ." Thus the Gen 
eral, who had come back from the wars with a desperate case of 
dysentery. So now arose the Hermitage that the world was to 
know, set in an ova! lawn, approached by an avenue of cedars. 
Front and rear, the house had its great double piazzas with fluted 
columns, around which Rachel soon had rose vines growing. The 
walls were done In a fashionable paper with scenes from Greek 
mythology. Assuredly this frontier wife was to live in more splen 
dor than she had ever imagined, or even desired. 

When Jackson was appointed Military Governor of Florida in 
1821, the General s lady left her flower-gardens to follow him. 
She went by boat (with a fine new carriage and set of harness 
aboard) first to New Orleans. But Rachel Jackson was no longer 
dazzled by splendid entertainments. The countrywoman looked 
about her and spoke her mind "Great Babylon is come up before 
me, 1 * she wrote ho- sister. "Oh, the wickedness, the idolatry of 
this place! unpeabhle riches and splendor. The attention and 
faotiors p^ the General far exceed the recital of my pen? When 
c^diimi^k Creoles literally crowned the worn forehead of the 
hero witti laurels, Rachel remembered that "The Lord has prom 
ised his humble followers a crown that fadeth not away. 

famewdl! Buy for yow sister b the heathen land" The 
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transition of the frontier belle into a pious middle-aged woman 
has been accomplished. 

This, perhaps, is the part of her story most difficult for readers 
of today to understand. The phrases of an Evangelical era fall 
hollowly on our ears. A strict Sabbatarian attitude seems more 
ridiculous than commendable. But there could be real faith, burn 
ing religious fervor in those advocates of the regulated life. Such 
a genuinely devout woman Rachel Jackson had become. She was 
narrow, as her outlook and opportunities had been narrow, but 
her piety was genuine. 

Montpelier in Alabama (visited en route to Florida) she found 
smaller than New Orleans, but equally sinful, "the Sabbath en 
tirely neglected and profaned. The regiment ... no better than 
the Spaniards." In Pensacola, where many of the inhabitants spoke 
four or five languages, fine flowers grew "spontaneously" but 
the Sabbath was "profanely kept," the worst-conducted of all be 
ing "cast-off Americans." There was much swearing and noise 
upon the streets of a Sunday. Shops were open, trade was going 
on. Even Betty, Rachel s mulatto maid, became infected with the 
prevailing irreverence till the General threatened her with fifty 
lashes. 

Writing to a friend in Nashville, Rachel complained that a not 
one minister of the gospel has come to this place yetj no, not onej 
but we have a prayer-meeting every Sabbath." The Governor s 
house, used for the purpose, is crowded to overflowing, while 
"sincere prayers are constantly sent up to the Hearer of prayer for 
a faithful minister. Oh, what a reviving, refreshing scene it would 
be to the Christians, though few in number. . * . Blessed be God 
he has a few even here that are bold in declaring their faith in 
Christ, You named, my dear friend, my going to the theatre. I 
went once, and then with much reluctance, I felt so little interest 
in it, however, I shall not take up much time apologizing." 
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But the Governor s wife did not labor in vain. Upheld by the 
military, some degree of Sabbath decorum was attained. "Great 
order was observed," she reports triumphantly, "the doors kept 
shut; the gambling houses demolished j fiddling and dancing not 
heard any more on the Lord s dayj cursing not to be heard." Nev 
ertheless the inhabitants remain "such a mixed multitude you nor 
any of us had an idea of. There are fewer white people far than 
any other, mixed with all nations under the canopy of heaven, 
almost in nature s darkness." So in spite of its fine peaches, or 
anges, grapes, figs and pomegranates, the General s wife was glad 
to leave Pensacola. She had admired the view, "the most beautiful 
water prospect I ever saw," but yearned for her own country, her 
own people. So, the term of governorship being expired, the Jack- 
sons returned to the Hermitage, with seven cases of furniture and 
table silver purchased in New Orleans* 

But even the Hermitage can no longer provide a refuge from 
the world. Politicians troop thither, sure now that they have a 
winning candidate. "I do hope they will leave Mr. Jackson alone," 
Rachel writes to one of her Donelson nieces in 1822. "People 
who come here talk everlastingly about his being President. In 
this as in all else, I can only say the Lord s will be done." 

One gathers that Jackson was more receptive, for politicians 
kept on coming, and Rachel received a letter of prospective con 
dolence from her sister Jane Hays in western Tennessee. "I can 
not take up my bonnet and meet you at sister Betsey s or sister 
Mary s * . . smoke our pipes, laugh and talk over occurrences of 
former days. You will regret, sister Jackson, your fine farm and 
comfortable house for the city of Washington, when the General 
is elected President. . . I hear you are about to build a church 
k the neighborhood, this will add to its pleasantness, but you wiU 
miss our good Mr. Hodge. . . . You may get more flowery 
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speakers, but none that will disseminate the truths of the Gospel 
with more faithfulness." 

The trip to Washington that Jackson made in 1823 (he had 
been elected Senator from Tennessee) was accompanied by his 
usual outpourings to the absent Rachel. "Were you only with 
me, I could be satisfied. But should providence once more permit 
us to meet, I am solemnly resolved, with the permission of heaven, 
never to separate, or to be separated from you in this world. . . . 
I have been treated with marked attention. Altho this is gratify 
ing, my heart is with you & fixed on Domestic Life. . . ." Maybe 
Rachel still believed it. 

From Washington he writes that he is lodged at Major William 
O Neale s boarding-house, but is being widely feted throughout 
the city with dinners and dancing parties. "There is nothing done 
here but visiting and carding." In other letters the General gives 
further accounts of his boarding-place. "Mr. O Neale s amiable 
wife and two daughters take every pains. . . . This family has 
been wealthy but by misfortune has been reduced to keeping 
a boarding-house. ... In the evening Mrs. Timberlake the 
maryed daughter whose husband belongs to our Navy plays the 
piano delightfully, and every Sunday entertains her pious mother 
with sacred music. . . ." Thus innocuously does the young woman 
who will be Peggy Eaton make her bow to Andrew Jackson. 
The notable siren was one of the six children of O Neale, the tav 
ern-keeper. 

In 1824., the year of Lafayette s famous last visk to the United 
States, Rachel Jackson went to Washington, along with the Gen 
eral, now openly in the field as chief opponent to John Quincy 
Adams. She brought with her a bevy of young relatives who went 
to parties innumerable, while she and the General smoked their 
pipes at home. 

Already a Washington newspaper has reprinted an exhortation 
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for voters "to think and ponder well before they place their tickets 
in the box, how they can justify it to themselves and posterity 
to place such a woman as Mrs. Jackson at the head of the female 
society of the United States." But this was innuendo, not open, 
detailed charge. While select ladies of Washington were debating 
whether or no to visit the General s wife, she was writing home 
to Nashville complaining of too much company. 

"Oh my dear friend," thus to a neighbor "how shall I get 
through this bustle, from fifty to one hundred persons calling a 
day. . . . Lafayette . . . wears a wig, and is a little inclined to 
corpulency. He is very healthy, eats hearty, and goes to every 
party, that is every night. The General and myself ... go only 
to church, . . . Indeed, Mr. Jackson encourages me in my 



course." 



Nor did Rachel Jackson fail to make a good impression on many 
of her visitors. One man reported, "I find her striking character 
istics to be unaffected simplicity of manners, with great goodness 
of heart," adding that he had heard her slandered for awkward 
ness, ignorance and indecorum. 

This election John Quincy Adams won by the narrowest of mar 
gins, making Andrew Jackson more than ever his logical successor. 
Amid growing rancor, Rachel, now really ill, once more took ref 
uge at the Hermitage. Just past sixty, she had become very stout. 
Because of her illness, it was easy for Rachel s relatives to keep 
her secluded from the mud-slinging of the presidential campaign 
of 1828. 

But Fate was now closing in on Rachel Jackson. In desperate 
efforts to stave off defeat, Adams managers were ready to lay 
their hands to anything. That thing was an obscure court record, 
nearly forty years old, back in Harrodsburgh, Kentucky. 

An initial whispering campaign was followed by a printed hand- 
MIL This demanded if voters were to "sanction a code whereby if 
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a man should fancy his neighbor s pretty wife . . * he has noth 
ing to do but take a pistol on one hand and a horsewhip in the 
other, and possess her." After this, the Cincinnati G&zett$ printed 
the story in fuller detail, and the administration newspaper in 
Washington elaborated on it. Down in Tennessee, a mass meeting 
was called on behalf of Jackson to form a committee "to arrest 
falsehood and calumny." This committee produced a formal docu 
ment setting forth the circumstances of Mrs. Jackson s divorce 
and remarriage, with statements from witnesses then living* 

It was now midsummer, 1828. Jackson was pulling far ahead of 
Adams in spite of the scandal. The General, as always, tried 
to shield his wife from knowledge of the charges made against 
her. But she knew. Or rather, she sensed that her past had been 
raised, although the grossness of the attack was kept from her. 
Notified that her husband had won, she told his manager, &lt; For 
Mr. Jackson s sake, I am glad. For my own part, I never wished 
it." Even the extent of Jackson s victory failed to cheer her. 
Swarms of visitors swooped down on the Hermitage, But Rachel 
Jackson sat upstairs, with a few old friends to keep her company, 
and to those she seldom spoke. 

At first, it had been planned that Mrs. Jackson would remain 10 
Tennessee until after the inauguration, kit later the political man 
agers demanded that the two make a triumphal progress from 
Nashville to Washington. When the glories of the President s 
mansion were spread before her, she replied, a l had rather be 
a doorkeeper in the house of God than to live in that pdace. 1 * 

Nevertheless, she consented to go into Nashville to purchase 
clothes for her new station. Old and stout, and far from well, she 
rested herself in the inn, while younger friends did her errands* 
While there, and not nscognized, she overheard from the %*$ 
of strangers the worst of the slanderous charges that hud hitherto 
been kept from her. Her ttstemkg companions found bar 
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ing in a corner, terror-stricken and hysterical." This is the tra 
ditional account, as reexamined by modern historians. 

Her carriage was called for, and Rachel Jackson drove back 
to the Hermitage a very sick woman. On December 17, two phy 
sicians were called. For three days she appeared to mend, sitting 
in a chair before the fire. Her husband, who had been constantly 
with her, was persuaded to go to bed. Later, the sick woman got 
up, and smoked a pipe by the fire. Again she repeated, "I had 
rather be a doorkeeper in the house of God than live in that pal 
ace. 77 In less than an hour she was dead. 

Of her husband s frantic grief, of her funeral, to which ten 
thousand came by work-cart, on foot and in carriage, many descrip 
tions remain. We know that Rachel s black maid, Hannah, flung 
herself sobbing on the grave. We know what was said in the fu 
neral sermon, while tears rolled down the hard face of Andrew 
Jackson. There is also the famous quotation, "In the presence of 
this dear saint, I can and do forgive all my enemies. But those 
vile wretches who slandered her must look to God for mercy." 
Before leaving for Washington, Jackson wrote out her epitaph. 
"A being so gentle, so virtuous, slander could wound, but could 
not dishonor." 

But alas, Fate had not yet done with Rachel Jackson. Already 
in Washington, the first warning rumble of the Eaton scandal 
had sounded, a sourly mirthful distortion of Rachel Jackson s 
tragedy. By bitter irony, the belligerent chivalry of the bereaved 
President was aroused for the benefit of a young woman who was 
not, and never would be, anyone s Aunt Rachel. 

Except for presidential backing, the degree of virtue possessed 
by the newly remarried Margaret Timberlake Eaton would be fit 
subject for gossip-sheets only. But the bride whom the ladies of 
Washington derided not to visit was the wife of Henry Eaton, 
whom Jackson had appointed his Secretary of War. Believing that 
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Eaton s wife, like his own, was maligned and suffering, the Presi 
dent took up the cudgels for Peggy Eaton with right good will. 
Other Cabinet officers were expected to follow their leader, and 
did, as much as their wives would let them. When White House 
pressure became too strong, certain recalcitrant Cabinet ladies re 
fused to return to Washington for the social season, 

Next, the scandal began to assume international dimensions, as 
certain foreign ministers, especially those who were bachelors, be 
gan to curry favor with the President by honoring Mrs. Eaton at 
their parties. By this time, the President s prestige had been so 
badly shaken that Van Buren, concerned for the approaching elec 
tion, suggested a drastic remedy. All Cabinet officers were to offer 
their resignations, after which the Batons were to be removed 
from Washington by his appointment to some distant post. So by 
a general slaughter of the entire Cabinet, the Eaton affair was 
finally liquidated. 

Once more the administration could concern itself with the 
nation s business, and politicians could prepare for the coming 
campaign. What popularity Andrew Jackson lost by his brash 
championing of Peggy Eaton, he regained by a forceful stand 
on nullification. He won reelection easily. 

Again the family group Jack Donelson and his charming 
Emily, Andrew Jackson, Jr., and his young wife Sarah were 
recalled to Washington for the second inauguration* They all 
went to the inauguration ball. 

But "the General lay in bed, turning the pages of Rachel s 
Bible." 
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(Born, 1783; married, 1807; died, 1819.) 



OF HANNAH HOES, wife of Martin Van Buren, whose admin 
istration followed Andrew Jackson s, less has been written 
than of any other of the early Presidents wives. She died too 
young for outsiders to have noted her comings and goings, twenty 
years before her husband became the eighth President. Twenty 
years after he left the White House he began penning a long 
autobiography, for publication after his death. Its eight hundred 
printed pages make no mention of the wife of his youth. His own 
father and mother appear scarcely more than as progenitors. His 
sons a re spoken of occasionally, but only as they participated in 
some public affair. Never was an autobiography more revealing 
of political personages 3 never one more, completely silent on fam 
ily concerns. In the Sixties, private life was still expected and per 
mitted to remain private. 
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Cut off from logical sources, one must work from the outside. 
From baptismal records, old wills, genealogies, gazetteers and 
such brief references as have survived, the historian can evoke this 
woman to whose existence four sons and a tombstone bear lasting 
testimony. She was the bride of Martin Van Buren s youth lost 
early, but valued enough for him never to put another woman in 
her place. 

First, the locale. Its center will be the village of Kinderhook, 
in Columbia County, New York, east of the great explorer s river. 
The southern boundary will be the town of Hudson, and the 
northern, the city of Albany, a total distance of perhaps thirty 
miles, within which she lived and moved and had her being. A 
sightly spot was this Kinderhook, with the Berkshires to the east, 
the Catskills rising across the river, and Kinderhook Lake making 
a placid foreground. An early gazetteer describes its "open cham 
paign, with gentle swells, and large tracts of pine-plain," adding, 
"there are few better townships for agriculture." 

In this township, Hannah Hoes was born at the close of the 
American Revolution March 8, 1783. She was Dutch, as was 
the whole region. "Nor have any other immigrants from the Old 
World preserved their ancient possessions so entire, nor their dis 
tinct national manners and habits." These included a loyalty to 
the Dutch language and the church of their fathers, the Dutch 
Reformed, in which the theology of Calvin was humanized by 
the introduction of Saint Nicholas at Christmas, and eggs for 
Easter. 

A leading family clan of the Kinderhook region included 
Hoeses, Van Burens and Van Alens, who intermarried with such 
persistence in the colonial period as to make succeeding genera 
tions all more or less kin. Hannah Hoes, for example, was a 
granddaughter of Martin Van Buren s mother s brother. 

An ancestral Hoes appears to have been born on this side of the 
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water in 1630. His son was one of the first "patentees" of Kinder- 
hook. The Van Burens came as lease-holders modern sociolo 
gists would call them tenant farmers or sharecroppers but in 
another generation they had become landowners, and soon there 
after slave-holders as well. Old wills bear testimony to the modest 
prosperity of the eighteenth-century homesteads. Farm lands 
were divided between sons. Daughters were dowered, sometimes 
with forty, sometimes with eighty pounds, while slaves (a 
farm seldom had more than two or three Negroes) were dis 
tributed among both sons and daughters. 

At the close of the Revolution, Kinderhook s truck farms were 
selling produce to nearby Albany. Daughters still stayed closely 
at home, but ambitious sons were becoming lawyers. This was 
the background of Hannah Hoes and of Martin Van Buren. Both 
were members of the clan. When Hannah was christened at Kin- 
derhook on April 6, 1783, her sponsors in baptism were Abraham 
Van Buren and Maria Goes old Dutch spelling on the church 
register. The Hoes were a notch or two higher in the social scale 
than were the Van Burens ; the Van Alens likewise were what a 
local genealogist calls "a large and influential family." 

Of the courtship and wedding, one catches a glimpse through 
mists of time. One can see the cool harvest moon shining white 
on corn shocks and pumpkins; later hear jingle of sleigh-bells, 
with excited visitings between the two homesteads. For not only 
was Martin Van Buren waiting on Hannah Hoes, but "Miss Han 
nah s brother, Barent, was courting one of Van Buren s sisters at 
the time." 

Old records show that Hannah Hoes and Martin Van Buren 
were married on the twenty-first of February, 1807, by the Rev 
erend Peter Labagh, at Haxtun House in West Catskill. That 
was across the Hudson River and a dozen miles or more south 
of Klnderhook. This fact gave rise to a suspicion among local 
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antiquarians that this was a runaway match. A further searching of 
documents, though, discovers that in 1807 Haxtun House in 
West Catskill was occupied by Judge Moses J. Cantine, whose 
wife was Hannah s sister. So Hannah Hoes was married prop 
erly from her sister s home, and one can guess that the sleigh-ride 
back to Kinderhook was their wedding journey. The bridegroom 
was just twenty-five, his bride about a year younger. 

So one comes to Martin Van Buren. His mother, born a Hoes, 
had been the Widow Van Alen with three children when she mar 
ried Abraham Van Buren. At fourteen, Martin had absorbed what 
little local schools could give. Girls didn t go beyond the village 
school, but Martin was looking toward the law. He became a 
clerk for Francis Silvester, a Kinderhook attorney in good stand 
ing. The year 1801 saw the clerk, then nineteen, transferred to 
the New York City office of William Van Ness, notable in its 
day. By 1803 he was home again, licensed to practice law, along 
with his older half-brother, James I. Van Alen, 

The new firm found clients among the small landowners there 
abouts, often at great disadvantage against superior legal talent 
employed by the large estates. In four years, the younger partner 
was able to marry "the sweetheart of his youth, his kinswoman, 
Hannah Hoes." Van Buren biographers generally stress this as 
a special commendation of their hero s faithfulness. He had gone 
to the great city, and returned still loyal to his first love. The 
same circumstance, however, can also indicate a superior attrac 
tion on the part of the young lady. Hannah Hoes, who had never 
been outside her native valley, had held the affection of this 
ambitious young fellow. 

There has come down to us one portrait of the bride, and one 
description. The portrait looks at you forthrightly, from eyes 
widely spaced. The face is Dutch but what else could it be, with 
eight generations of pure Holland ancestry behind her? Little 
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ringlets curling over the forehead for a moment suggest a little 
Dutch doll, but above them the hair is piled high, adult fashion, 
in soft curls. The young wife had her portrait done, dressed in a 
lady s afternoon mode, high-necked and full-sleeved. Perhaps as 
a concession to city style the neckline is dropped a few inches in 
front, but the space is filled with a triple white frill, reminiscent 
of the ruffs that Rembrandt painted on his women. The smooth 
cloth bosom contracts sharply into the high waistline of the em 
pire. Did the artist lack skill, or could Hannah Van Buren have 
been as tiny as that? Making due allowance for an artist wishing 
to please his sitter, this was a good-looking young woman. Later, 
all the four Van Buren sons were to be called handsome, a term 
that no official flattery ever applied to their father. 

The newly married couple set up housekeeping in Kinderhook, 
which now could claim nearly thirty houses, "some of them in the 
style of country seats . . . very elegant. " Like other York State 
villages of the time, Kinderhook was becoming less rustic. Home 
spun might still be worn on weekdays, but on Sundays and holi 
days it was put aside for "boughten clothes," while village belles 
were admonished to "wear more clothes for comfort and less for 
ornament" 

By 1 808, the rising young lawyer was appointed surrogate for 
the county. That meant removal to Hudson. In 1808 Hudson was 
a place of importance, the fourth commercial city of the state. 
With a population of 3,300, it was a port of entry, and a ship 
building center, 

^Tfae Town [says a gazetteer of 1813] is handsomely laid out 
. . . in streets and squares. Along the river, it is principally oc 
cupied with stores, warehouses^ etc. Warren Street extends S.E. 
about a mile^ the most of which is compactly and handsomely 
btiHt . , , rising with a gentle ascent to the public square, a hand 
some place of pretty liberal extent, with other streets of good di- 
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mensions intersecting at right angles." The author adds that build 
ing lots were usually 50 feet, front and back, and 120 feet deep, 
the same size that still prevails in suburban localities a hundred 
and fifty years later. Further evidence of the urban elegance of 
Hudson was the town water-supply "conveyed in aqueducts from 
several springs, two miles distant," which kept the town well sup 
plied. Furthermore, there were "aqueducts" in most of the houses. 

But Hudson, surprisingly, was not a Dutch town. It was de 
liberately founded in 1790 by a group of seacoast New England- 
ers, who saw a new opportunity for shipbuilding, with the Adiron 
dack forests to the north, and with New York City at the south 
as a market for ships and their cargoes. Their town grew and 
prospered rapidly, but not without racial conflict with the sur 
rounding Dutch countryside. 

These local feuds are indicated in contemporary journals of 
the region. Chief among these was the Northern Whig, a weekly 
newspaper which began publication the year after Hannah Hoes 
Van Buren went to live in Hudson. A surviving issue from the 
Whigs early period reveals Hudson as an up-and-coming town, 
Drygoods stores, tailors, mirror-makers and horse-dealers were 
all plying their trades. Two sloops sailed down the river weekly 
to New York, while a rival steam-packet made the trip every 
Thursday. Two competing bookstores were offering new novels 
"by the author of Waverly." Local pharmacists were ready with 
everything from Fresh Castor Oil to Anti-Dispeptic Pills, and a 
rheumatism remedy set forth the slogan, "No cure, no pay." 

This old newspaper makes two things clearly apparent. At the. 
time that Hannah Hoes moved into a house on upper Columbia 
Street, the town was still overwhelmingly Yankee. There are only 
two Dutch names among much advertising of Anglo-Saxon en 
terprise. Equally clear is the fact that for this early newspaper 
editor, the interests of women readers simply did not exist Ex- 
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cept for the business card of a Mrs. Hunting who sold lottery 
tickets, and the funeral notice of Mrs. Faith Woodworth, "Died 
of the Consumption at Claverack," there is no journalistic evi 
dence that Hudson had any women inhabitants. Perhaps, though, 
it was for these unmentioned readers that the Northern Whig 
headed its editorial page with a poem beginning, " Twas soft 
as the tear-drop from Pity s eye flowing." 

What was the effect of this urban sophistication on the bride 
from Kinderhook, the first of her tribe to become a city dweller? 
Did she exult in this opportunity to get away from the tight little 
Dutch township, and the family clan? Descendant of a long line 
of colonists who had improved their worldly status with each gen 
eration, Hannah Hoes must have been glad to see that her young 
husband had that "spirit of accumulation" which his father had so 
painfully lacked. But she made no effort to shine in her new sur 
roundings. On the contrary, she drew back from new people and 
new ways. Inside their own home, she and her husband talked to 
each other in Dutch, though outside home walls this tongue was 
becoming very unfashionable. Even church services were seldom 
read in Dutch any longer. To a later historian, Van Buren s wife 
was referred to condescendingly as "a little Dutch woman." 

Only in one thing did she step outside her racial frame. After 
seven years in Hudson, Hannah Hoes joined an English church, 
the First Presbyterian. In this Yankee town, there was no Dutch 
Reformed, but most closely affiliated with it was the Presbyterian, 
and it WES this that she joined. (There were three other churches 
in Hudson then, the Episcopalian, the Methodist, and a strong 
Quaker meeting.) Hannah Hoes church was not the fine stone 
building that now fronts the main street, but a little building, the 
first erected in Hudson, its location being on Second Street, be 
tween Partition aixi Allen, 

10 the fading ink of records for the year 1815, one can still 
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read, "Hannah Van Buren, wife of Martin Aug. nth." Then in 
a further column, "dismissed, Sept. 10, 1 8 17." After this is a 
blank, in which someone has jotted down in pencil, "died Feby 

1819." 

Apparently, she joined the church through the time-honored 
process of "confession." The pastor was a clergyman who will 
reappear later in this narrative, the Rev. John Chester. At thirty, 
he had already made his mark. Influential Presbyterians in Albany 
had heard fine reports of him, and in October, 1815, he was of 
ficially called to the Second Presbyterian Church of Albany. 

In those nine years at Hudson, Hannah Hoes had three chil 
dren, one of whom died. She had brought with her their first baby, 
named Abraham for his Van Buren grandfather and born late in 
1807 at Kinderhook. John and Martin, born in 1810 and 1812, 
also received family names. Here information ceases, except that 
the baby who died boy or girl was born after 1812. 

It is human logic to relate the confession of faith in August, 
1815, with the loss of this child and the mother s subsequent de 
cline in health. In her sorrow, she turned to the church nearest 
that of her girlhood. "When her attention was directed, some 
years before her death, to the important concerns of religion and 
salvation, she presented to the gospel she embraced, a rich soil 
for the growth and cultivation of every Christian principle." 

Faded records tell one more thing. In connection with the Rev 
erend John Chester s transfer to Albany, a committee of three ap 
peared before the Presbytery of Columbia to arrange for "the dis 
solution of the pastoral tie." One of these three was Martin 
Van Buren. So although her husband did not join the church with 
her, his wife had not been forced to sit lonely in her pew, one sad 
little Dutch woman among so many Yankees. 

From Hudson one follows her to Albany, Albany in 1817 was 
no mean city. A census in 1815 put the population just over 
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10,000, making it one of the largest centers in the New World. 
More than that, Albany was then credited with the greatest per 
capita wealth in the United States. It was raising church and 
school buildings that remain today some of the finest architectural 
achievements of the time. The town was well provided with art 
ists, silversmiths and cabinetmakers. It even had a theater. Always 
there was the wealth-creating river. A local newspaper announc 
ing the cessation of the War of 1812 also noted the arrival of a 
shipload of goods from Calcutta. In 1817, the State Legislature 
authorized the construction of the Erie Canal. 

In spite of its greater population and more impressive buildings, 
we can guess that Hannah Hoes Van Buren felt at home, for Al 
bany was still a predominantly Dutch city. Friends and relatives 
were likely to come visiting there, especially in the winters when 
sleighs ran up and down the frozen Hudson. 

The arrival of Van Buren is well documented. In 1816, he 
had become state s attorney, an important step up in the political 
world. In the meeting of the Legislature in January, 1817, "Mar 
tin Van Buren gave notice that he would bring in a bill to abolish 
imprisonment for debt, and to punish frauds against creditors." 
A "card" in the local papers announces: "May 26, Martin Van 
Buren and Benjamin F. Butler have formed a connection in the 
practice of law. Their office is at 1 1 1 State Street." 

Meanwhile the family had taken up residence on Park Place. 
Neither house nor street exists today, Park Place having been 
erased in an early rebuilding of the Capitol. But we can picture 
Hannah in her little brick house within a short walk of her hus 
band s office, and a still shorter distance from the magnificent new 
academy where her two oldest boys would be going to school. We 
can fancy her standing at her own doorstep, motherwise, watch 
ing them safely to their destination in a strange city. Both parents, 
whose own schooling had been so limited, must have thrilled with 
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happy pride to have their children mount those handsome stair 
ways along with the sons of Albany s most influential citizens. 

Hardly had Hannah settled in her new home than she sought 
out the church that had lured the gifted young preacher away 
from Hudson. Yellow pages and fading ink tell the story. The 
church ledger is drawn up like an account-book. In a lefthand 
column stands dates of admission, a blank for names, columns 
headed "confession" and "certificate." Then "Remarks" followed 
by "dismission" and "deceased." Here we can still read "Van 
Buren, wife of Martin." A little star in the "certificate" column 
shows that "Van Buren, wife of" came from another church. Un 
der "deceased" is a small cross. 

The new church in Chapel Street, as handsome as the children s 
school, was designed by the same architect, and cost its godly spon 
sors $75,000 at the start. When pews were put up for sale in 1816 
such was the thrifty custom some ninety of them were "struck 
off," the Albany paper blandly reports, for a sum exceeding 
$35,000. 

To Martin Van Buren, the worldly advantages of this fine 
church connection must have been apparent. But to Hannah Hoes, 
whose "unaffected simplicity of manner" was remembered many 
years after her death, religion was a near and personal matter. 
This is suggested in her choice of a pastor. Old Albany historians 
credit Doctor Chester with "warm and generous sensibilities . . . 
and a most gracious facility for social intercourse." At the time 
when Mrs. Van Buren again became one of his parishioners, he 
was urging his congregation to help the less fortunate. In 1817, 
he started a Sunday school "to teach the unlettered waifs of the 
street to read." 

The reaction of the congregation to this modest sociological 
venture reads strangely to modern ears. The lady parishioners 
were decidedly averse. "It was a long time before the women 
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would assist," says the record. One cannot imagine a mild new 
comer like Mrs. Van Buren joining in any controversy. But both 
her kindness of heart and her husband s voting strength among 
the lowly would place her among those supporting the minister. 

In all, Hannah Hoes Van Buren lived only eighteen months 
in Albany. Her first winter there (1818) was a notably hard one. 
Official thermometers stood for days at thirteen below zero, with 
some locations reporting twenty-four and thirty-two below. In 
March there were bad floods, "so great a freshet had not been 
known in forty years." 

That hard winter may have been a deciding factor in the fate 
of Martin Van Buren s wife. For some months she had "declined." 
Now she was to have another baby. As medical science then stood, 
her doom was sealed. After September, 1818, she never left her 
house. 

In the depths of another hard winter, her fifth child was born. 
This baby, brought to life under such a handicap, was a fine, strong 
infant. A few weeks afterward, on February 5, 1819, the mother 
died. "After a lingering illness, Mrs. Hannah Van Buren, wife 
of the Hon. Martin Van Buren, in the thirty-sixth year of her 
age," reads the death notice in the Albany Argus of February 8th. 

That first historian of White House ladies, Laura Holloway, 
obtained in 1880 a description of Mrs. Van Buren s death, from 
a niece who was sixteen at the time. By 1880, this narrator was 
nearing seventy-seven, and the scene she described occurred more 
than sixty years before. Allowing for this, the account still rings 
fairly true. 

"Aunt Hannah," Mary Cantine reported, "lived but a short 
time after their removal to Albany, dying . . . when her young 
est child was still an infant. I can recall little about her till her last 
sickness . . . except the general impression I have of her modest, 
even timid manner, her shrinking from observation, her loving, 
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gentle disposition. The last long sickness . . . and her death are 
deeply engraved on my memory. When told by her physicians 
that she could live . . . but a few days longer, she called her 
children to her and gave them her dying counsel and blessing, 
and with the utmost composure, bade them farewell and com 
mitted them to the care of the Savior she loved, and in whom 
she trusted." 

So Hannah Hoes of Kinderhook was buried in the newly 
opened burial-ground of the Second Presbyterian Church. Indeed, 
records show that hers was the first interment there. It must have 
been a handsome funeral, with a moving sermon. This can be de 
duced from an obituary in the Albany Argus (given in full in the 
Appendix) probably from the pen of the Rev. John Chester. 

"The death of this amiable and excellent woman is severely 
felt by a numerous circle of relatives and friends. As a daughter 
and a sister, wife, and mother, her loss is deeply deplored, for in 
all these various relations, she was affectionate, tender and truly 
estimable. . . . Modest and unassuming, possessing the most en 
gaging simplicity of manners, her heart was the residence of every 
kind affection, and glowed with sympathy for the wants ... of 
others. Her temper was uncommonly mild and sweet ... no 
love of show ... no ambitious desires, no pride of ostentation. 
. . . She was an ornament of the Christian faith." 

A historian, however, prefers more facts and fewer adjectives. 
The only one of Van Buren s later biographers who displays the 
slightest interest in the wife of his youth is John R. Irelan. This 
author, also a physician, spent some time in Kinderhook, appar 
ently talking to all of its inhabitants who remembered either the 
eighth President, or his wife. Irelan states unequivocally that 
Hannah Hoes died of tuberculosis. "Mrs. Van Buren had not yet 
reached the prime of womanhood when she fell victim of con 
sumption. Where is the spot on this great globe not reached by 
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this agent of death?" demands a member of the medical profes 
sion in 1887. 

Why Hannah Hoes Van Buren should have contracted the dis 
ease remains a matter of speculation. She had five children within 
a space of twelve years 5 but then, her cousin Maria Hoes Van 
Buren did, too, and lived to a good age. Poverty does not enter 
into the picture. One fact, though, stands out. For the first time 
in long generations, this daughter of a farming community became 
suddenly a town dweller. Was her physique unable to accommo 
date itself to the change? One can only ask. 

There remains one other source of illumination for Hannah 
Hoes Van Buren her personality as reflected in the children 
whom she did not live to see grow up. We are used to reasoning 
from parents to children, to trace the passing of family charac 
teristics on down the line. Here the problem is reversed. We have 
overflowing record of Martin Van Buren, the father ; we have con 
siderable account of the four sons. What traits did these children 
manifest that seem more likely to have come from the mother 
than the father? 

Abraham, the oldest, went to West Point, and stayed in the 
army long enough to be ranked as major. It was this son who 
served as his father s White House secretary, acquitting himself 
very creditably. Except for greater height, he seems to have 
"taken after" his father, who early learned to circulate outside of 
the family clan. It was this son who in 1838 made the first "for 
eign" marriage in the long Dutch line. His bride, Miss Angelica 
Singleton, of South Carolina, became the lady of the White House 
for the remainder of Van Buren s administration. 

Washington broke out in loud acclaim. The bride had every 
thing. Her ancestors, the best of South Carolina, had consorted 
with the best of Virginia. Her uncle was Minister to Great Britain. 
Social Washington, which had been without a First Lady for eight 
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years, babbled its delight. Adulation was carried so far that at 
White House levees, Angelica Van Buren presided seated upon a 
dais, attired in a long-trained gown of purple velvet* It seems 
hardly possible that the son of a Dutch village bride could ever 
have attracted a bird of such bright plumage. Yet it was from his 
long-dead Dutch mother that Abraham Van Buren inherited the 
good looks that marked him for social success. 

More surprising is the brief career of the second son. Even from 
his youth, this boy (who was only nine when his mother died) 
seems a rather gay offshoot from that stolid family stock. After a 
few years at Albany Academy, he went on to Yale, to become a 
worry to the faculty there. His gambling cost his father "much 
expense and many sleepless nights." It was this lad that his father 
took with him on his English mission, as ex-Secretary of State, and 
probable successor to Andrew Jackson. Expensive or no, Van 
Buren s second son, handsome as they all were, had a great vogue 
in London. In consequence of this, the anti-Van Buren papers 
promptly dubbed him "Prince John." 

Back in the United States, some sobering influence prevailed. 
"Prince John" read law, was admitted to the bar, and married 
Elizabeth, niece of Aaron Vanderpool, of Kinderhook. Thus the 
mother s instinct to cling to her own people was repeated in her 
second son. But her physical weakness was passed on to the third 
son, Martin. He never married, and died abroad, where he was 
traveling for his health. 

The last child, left a baby at his mother s death, inherited the 
strong constitution of the old Dutch. While all the other children 
were given family names, this baby was named for the Chief 
Justice of the New York State Supreme Court, Smith Thompson. 
Today, this fourth son is chiefly remembered for the two women 
he married. His first wife was Ellen, daughter of the rich Albany 
merchant, William James. Time would make her the aunt of 
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those two notable Jameses, William and Henry. The second wife 
was a niece of Washington Irving. From Smith Van Buren came 
the last memento of Hannah Hoes a child born in 1840, and 
named Hannah Van Buren for her long-dead grandmother. 

But the old Kinderhook stock was disappearing. Abraham s two 
children died in infancy, John had an only daughter, and Martin 
died a bachelor. The Van Buren grandchildren married into the 
ranking English families of the Hudson River Valley, preserving 
little trace of their Dutch forebears. 

So this portrait of Hannah Hoes becomes a social document, 
supplying an early example of the melting-pot of which our own 
generation has heard so much. This country, even in its rough be 
ginnings, was already functioning in that way. The Kinderhook 
farmers, Dutch for eight generations, had been as little assimilated 
into the larger community of the state as later mill-town immi 
grant. Then, as now, enterprising men of the foreign group went 
out ami mingled in the world around them. Their women, home- 
keeping, clung all the more closely to the traditions and customs 
of the past Their children might go to Yankee schools and col- 
lege% but the mothers, like Hannah Van Buren, went on speaking 
Dutch in their homes. 

If Hannah Van Buren had lived to go to the White House 
with her husband, would hers have been a success story? We doubt 
it Thai, as now, social Washington was fulsome in its praise of 
wt*at it liked, savage in its condemnation. To die as she did at 
thiity-ive may be pitiful, yet one is glad that Washington never 
liad the chance to sharpen its daws on her, for she was a gentle 
citsaftire, tud would have suffered. Far better that her daughter- 
ift4mr go to the White House and give the public what it 

wanted 

Sb ifcea fe&gt; tfec old kiml-groimd m Kinderhook, near the north 
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Hannah Van Buren Four Sons and a Tombstone 

edge of the village, to which Van Buren later removed the coffin 
of his wife, together with the original grave-stone. Well into the 
Eighties, the lettering could still be deciphered to read: "She was 
a sincere Christian, a dutiful child, tender mother, affectionate 
wife. Precious shall be the memory of her virtues." 



IX 



cTtarnson, ^ 1 1 lairiarcn oj im 

^f Lew ^tlorikwesi 

(Born, 1775; married, 1795; died) 1864.) 



WITH the coming of the ninth President to Washington, the 
political compass-needle has taken a wide swing ; for Wil 
liam Henry Harrison was the first candidate produced by the new 
states west of the Ohio River, a territory that will assume a dom 
inating influence in the country s history. 

Harrison was the right man from the right place. He had been 
the first representative in Congress of the trans-Ohio settlers j first 
governor of the new Indiana Territory, and the victorious "Tip- 
pecanoe" of the old Indian wars. 

Anna Symmes Harrison, his wife, also belonged to the new 
Northwest. She had gone out as a girl to the settlement that was 
to became Cincinnati. She had followed her husband into Indiana 
tbat vast territory contained no more than five hundred 
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white inhabitants and many thousand red ones. There her ten chil 
dren had been born, and there she had buried only too many of 
them. She had endured the hardships and dangers of the primi 
tive, and had survived. In the end, living close to ninety years, 
she would be the widow of a President of the United States, and 
the grandmother of one yet to come. 

The most surprising thing about this matriarch of the new 
Northwest is the fact that there was nothing in her upbringing 
that seemed to fit her for dangerous living. On the contrary, her 
father was that Judge Symmes of Morristown, New Jersey, who 
with his associates bought 445,000 acres of land between the two 
Miami Rivers. Before that, John Cleves Symmes had come from 
old Southold, on Long Island, where he had married a daughter 
of the prominent Tuthill family. 

Because her mother had died when Anna was a year old, and 
because there was fighting in the Morristown area, Judge Symmes 
had carried a child of four years on horseback through British-held 
territory, out to the comparative safety of eastern Long Island. 
That was in 1779. The father then returned to his duties as Judge 
of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. 

So little Anna Symmes grew up in snug security. This eastern 
tip of Long Island, its farming supplemented by the whaling in 
dustry in and around Shelter Island, was decidedly prosperous. 
J. Fenimore Cooper has left a description of "the fork" as it was 
in 1800. "Plain but respectable dwellings, well-kept outhouses, 
orchards and fruit-trees, fences carefully preserved, a painstaking 
tillage, good roads, and here and there a meeting-house, gave an 
air of rural and moral beauty." Suffolk, he adds, had been settled 
by the English, and its inhabitants were "of modified New Eng 
land habits and notions." 

One of these was a respect for education. No sooner had the guns 
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of the Revolution ceased firing than Southold township set about 
establishing "a school which should afford facilities for a higher 
grade of learning." This was to be old Clinton Academy in East- 
hampton, founded December, 1784, with William Floyd, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, one of the leading sponsors. 
It was to this academy that Anna Symmes was sent by her Tuthill 
grandparents. 

In the history of White House ladies, this fact marks a mile 
stone, for Anna Symmes is the first one of whose schooling there 
is definite record. Judge Symmes saw to it that his daughter had the 
best education that there was, for Clinton Academy was referred 
to proudly by old Suffolk folk as the finest school on the Island. 
The academy had two divisions, an English school and a "classical." 
Management was progressive. "To prevent as much as possible the 
indelicacy of that corporal punishment . . . except for contempt 
of authority or breach of order," fines were imposed, and the sums 
expended for "presents to faithful scholars." It may be assumed 
that it was the English school that Anna Symmes attended. Even 
the most advanced educators of eighteenth-century America did not 
admit young lady scholars to the classics. 

Meanwhile, out in Morristown, the great western venture had 
been forming in the mind of Judge Symmes. He had gone to Con 
gress in the session that framed the ordinance of government for 
the new Northwest Territory, That was in 1786-87, when the 
Ohio Company was purchasing its five million acres of land be 
tween the Muskingum and the Scioto Rivers, and arranging to 
send out New England settlers. Soon Judge Symmes was forming 
his own company, composed largely of former officers of the New 
Jersey Continental line, and was preparing to lead out a second 
group of New England farmers, to settle near Fort Washington, 
the site of the present city of Cincinnati. These associates pur 
chased grants for nearly three counties between the Great and the 
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Little Miami Rivers, Judge Symmes writing himself down for a 
very considerable acreage. 

This was more than a commercial venture* He was casting in 
his lot with the new settlements, for his appointment as first Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio (October 23, 1787) assumed his 
permanent residence there. His own lands lay along the North 
Bend of the Ohio, and there he had intended to fix the capital of 
the new settlements. But the Indian massacres that preceded 
Wayne s victory at Fallen Timbers, sent the pioneer farmers as 
close as possible to the shelter of the Fort. Thus, a generation 
later, it was Cincinnati, and not North Bend, which became the 
metropolis of the new Northwest. 

When Judge Symmes made his first venture into the wilds, his 
daughter Anna, then about fourteen, was left to continue her 
studies in New York, while a much older sister, Maria, accom 
panied her father as far as Lexington, Kentucky. So Anna Symmes 
became a resident pupil in what was probably the best school for 
young ladies in the new United States. This marks a second edu 
cational mile-post in the story of early First Ladies. Not only was 
Anna Symmes the first to be sent regularly to school, but she also 
had her education continued into what were then the upper 
brackets. 

The schoolmistress was Mrs. Isabella Graham, imported to 
New York from a city and a country famous for its book-learning, 
Edinburgh in Scotland. Mrs. Graham, says an old chronicle, a had 
been persuaded in 1789 by Rev, Dr. Witherspoon to break up a 
flourishing school in Edinburgh, and established a similar school 
for young ladies in New York City. She was considered a great 
acquisition to the cause of education in this country. She was sus 
tained in her enterprise by the clergy of all denominations." 

So Anna Symmes left Southold for the genteel boarding-school 
at No. 1 Broadway. Already this dwelling had a history, since it 
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had served as Washington s headquarters early in the Revolu 
tion, and was later used for the same purpose by successive British 
commanders, Clinton, Howe and Carlton. Apparently, though, 
the house was not satisfactory, for city directories of 1791, 92 and 
93 show "Mrs. Graham, boarding-school for young ladies," re 
moved to 19 Broadway. Anna Symmes was one of the young 
ladies. 

Although streets to the east were considered more fashionable, 
Broadway was paved to Vesey Street, and gentlemanly residences 
were *to be seen as far north as Trinity Church, and out toward 
the park (now City Hall) where the almshouse stood. By town 
ordinance, street-lamps were provided, though their lighting was 
somewhat precarious. Farther uptown, near Colect Pond, water- 
pipes weir being laid, but down around the Battery pumps were 
the chief agency of water-supply. Late-returning gentleman fell 
over them when the lamps had blown out. As for sewage, a long 
line of Negro skves could be seen "late at night, wending their 
way to the river with buckets on their heads." 

In this odd mixture of munificence and squalor presented by the 
capital of the New World, Mrs. Graham s superior boarding- 
school held sway. Just what she taught her young ladies remains 
still to be discovered. Newspapers of the day were far more con 
cerned with the arrival of cargo-ships than with the education of 
girls. One surmises a course of training similar to that endured by 
Rebecm Sharp at Miss Pinkerton s, with the moral authority of 
John Knox substituted for that of Dr. Johnson. 

So the year is 1794. The school, now thoroughly successful, is 
abmit to be transferred to the very select precincts of 91 Liberty 
Staset At the same time, Mrs. Graham s pupil, Anna Symmes, 
will be rtfiKWxl from the oldest and most cultivated section of 
tise United States to a vast region, still largely unexplored, the 
Nortiiwcs* Territory. For in this year, Judge Symmes returned 
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prepared to take his younger daughter out with him. But this was 
not all. Judge Symmes was also preparing to remarry. 

Anna probably wasn t much surprised, for her older sister, in 
stead of going on to Ohio as her father s housekeeper, had dem 
onstrated her preference for civilization by marrying Peyton 
Short, of Lexington. Then, too, for a brief interval, while Anna 
was still in Southold, there had been an earlier stepmother pre 
siding over "Solitude" in Morristown. Judge Symmes choice for 
a third wife was Miss Susanna Livingston, daughter of Governor 
William Livingston of New Jersey, and sister of Judge Brock- 
hoist Livingston of New York. No one was ungallant enough to 
set down the age of the third Mrs. Symmes, but records indi 
cate a mature woman of wide social experience, a suitable wife 
for a citizen of standing. Evidence also implies a distinctly friendly 
understanding between Miss Anna and this new stepmother. They 
may well have been grateful for each other s company in their 
western adventure. 

Anna Symmes at nineteen was a beautiful girl, slight and not 
very tall. Her hair and eyes were dark, her mouth full and gen 
erous, and a little cleft added charm to her chin. A generous spirit, 
too, spoke from an open countenance, to which a lively mind gave 
animation. These complimentary family traditions of her youth 
are matched by eyewitness accounts of fifty years later, which 
found her then a beautiful old woman. 

Daughter and stepmother arrived at the banks of the Ohio on 
January i, 1795. An early historian recounts that Judge Symmes 
had built "a commodious dwelling and a blockhouse" at North 
Bend, a phrase that illuminates the precariousness of the settle 
ment, since the blockhouse meant very necessary protection against 
the Indians. The term "commodious" indicates hardly more than 
a house larger and better than the cabins of the early settlers. 

One can try to recapture the sensations of a boarding-school 
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miss, set down in these wild surroundings. North Bend in 1795 
could boast fifteen crude houses and a few log cabins. Then un 
broken wilderness stretched out some seventy miles to the west, 
where huddled that first small settlement on the Virginia Mili 
tary Tract. A hundred miles farther east as the crow flies (but 
much farther by boat along the winding Ohio) was the settlement 
of the Ohio Company, started in 1788 on the site that would later 
be Marietta. 

These transplanted New Englanders had tough going in those 
years before 1794. The first settlement baby died of starvation} 
defeat of American troops in frontier stations brought Indian 
forays down on the pioneers. The second Ohio expedition, led by 
Judge Symmes, profited by the experience of that first venture. 
By the time that wife and daughter came in 1795, danger of In 
dian attack was less pressing ; for in August, 1794, had come 
Wayne s victory at Fallen Timbers, an event that was to call hun 
dreds of new pioneer families out from Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and Kentucky. 

Wayne s victory also brought Captain William Henry Harri 
son to take command at Fort Washington, just south of Judge 
Symmes* settlement. The new commanding officer was only 
twenty-two, but already he had seen bloody Indian fighting. And 
sometime, in between campaigns, he had spent a few weeks in 
Lexington, where, so the story runs, he met Anna Symmes. For 
Judge Symmes had sent his wife and younger daughter to break 
their first frontier winter with a visit to the sister in Lexington. 

This, now, Is the time for romance, for fiddles playing in the 
fine old mansions of Lexington, for cavaliers in knee-breeches 
and silk stockings walking minuets with belles in stiff bodices and 
ptaaiercd skirts j for candlelight and fine old port. The young of 
ficer, tall and straight and handsome, slips back easily into the 
aristocracy of Ms birth and upbringing} from the crude violence 
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of frontier camps, from threat of bloody death, to joys of youth. 

With spring, the warrior must be back at his post. But there, 
a few miles away, was the young lady from Lexington. How soon 
they became engaged is not recorded, but they did not wait long. 
At first, Judge Symmes smiled upon them. Then he heard rumors 
concerning the young man, and straightway ordered the connec 
tion broken, undoubtedly expecting instant obedience from a 
daughter in 1795. But Anna was not meekly dutiful, for she be 
lieved in her lover s integrity, and knew that her father had not 
accorded a fair hearing. She held herself still pledged. Unable to 
obtain the parental blessing, the young captain did the next best 
thing: he secured the backing of his own commanding officer, 
General Wayne. Then the lovers awaited an opportunity. 

On the twenty-fifth of November, 1795, Judge Symmes 
mounted his horse for a business trip to the Fort Washington set 
tlement. Unbelievably, unless we assume a stepmother s sympa 
thetic connivance, nearby was Captain Harrison. Anna and Wil 
liam did not run away. They walked to the home of Dr. Stephen 
Wood, a justice of the peace. Although he was a tenant of 
Symmes, and subject to his displeasure, he read the marriage cere 
mony for the young couple, and then watched them ride off to 
gether to Fort Washington. The bride was twenty, and the bride 
groom twenty-two. 

Parental wrath followed. Not for weeks would Judge Symmes 
speak to his son-in-law. Then they met face to face at a farewell 
dinner given at the post for General Wayne. Several old chro0- 
icles retell the classic encounter. 

"I see you have married Anna," said the Judge. "And how do 
you expect to support my daughter?" Then, as now, this was a 
pertinent question from a wealthy parent to a fortuneless officer. 

Harrison fingered his scabbard. "My sword is my means of sup 
port, Sir." Another version makes the answer, "My sword and 
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my good right arm." This language is not as improbable as it 
sounds to modern ears. Gallants of Virginia did talk that way be 
fore the dawn of the nineteenth century. 

This walk-away marriage remained a love match through dan 
ger, tribulation and even through fame. Proofs are scattered 
through the years: in Harrison s efforts to provide his wife with 
safety, shelter and proper care in a frontier post} his deference to 
her stricter religious code, even when he did not share it. On her 
part, affection was untainted by ambition. She was content to have 
him merely a country gentleman. When finally confronted by his 
election to the presidency, she openly wished that his friends had 
left him where he was, "happy in retirement." 

But that was all in the future. The present showed only a rich 
raw s daughter braving parental displeasure to marry the man of 
her choice. Gradually, however, a reconciliation was effected be 
fore the first child, named Betsey Bassett, was born at Fort Wash 
ington, September 29, 1796. But the sword was to be supple 
mented by the plow. By sale of some inherited Virginia land, the 
young captain secured 169 acres and a four-room log cabin at 
North Bend, near the huge holdings of the father-in-law. By the 
time i second child (October 1798) was born at Fort Washing 
ton and named for Judge Symmes, the commandant had secured 
tlie secretaryship of the Northwest Territory, an office that added 
$1200 annually to a scanty military stipend. 

Commaftclaat^ quarters in a frontier post must have been crude 
shelter for a ycmng woman so recently come from New York s 
best bc^iftg-sdhool Dueling among the officers and drunken- 
aet among both officers and men was an accepted feature of army 
life If* tfte western regions, although Fort Washington s gently 
feral captain did fii$ best to uphold more civilized standards. But 
far hit wife, there was comparative safety, and an army 

doctors hand. 
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Better hopes now offered, for young Harrison was chosen by 
the Ohio settlers to represent their territory in Congress. Bag 
and baggage, by keel boat on the rivers, by stagecoach on land, 
Captain Harrison s wife and two young children made the jour 
ney with him. They stopped off at Richmond, while the delegate 
went on to Washington. Richmond seems to be the nearest that 
Anna Harrison ever got to her husband s home-place, "Berkeley," 
on the James. But she was evidently made welcome by the family 
connection, for the baby born there in September, 1800, was 
named Lucy Singleton for a Virginia aunt. 

Then came news, both sweet and bitter. Captain Harrison had 
been appointed governor, not of the Ohio Territory as he had 
hoped, but of the more western section called Indiana. It was a 
promotion greatly to the credit of an army officer of twenty-seven, 
but it would carry his family into unopened country, where four- 
fifths of the inhabitants, nominally white, were of mingled French 
and Indian blood. The Governor s headquarters would be in Vin- 
cennes, the French fur-trading post that George Rogers Clark 
had saved for his country during the Revolution. By land, the 
distance from Cincinnati was two hundred miles. By the twisting 
Ohio, which the Governor s wife and children must follow, the 
mileage was tripled. 

But Anna Symmes Harrison, like her father, had thrown in 
her lot with the frontier. When the new baby was a few weeks 
old, father, mother and three children started the long journey 
back to the West. Once more, it was by stagecoach and keel boat 
Their first objective was North Bend, to pack their modest house 
furnishings. The next stop was Lexington, where Anna spent the 
winter with her older sister, till a wilderness home should be made 
ready. In May, daughter and stepmother once more set out to 
gether, the Judge s wife unwilling to let Anna and the three chil 
dren make that plunge into Indian country without another worn- 
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an to bear her company. Then up from Vincennes came the 
Governor, to guide them on the journey. 

It is the pen of Susanna Symmes that gives a glimpse of their 
pilgrimage into the unknown. She sent back a letter to Lexing 
ton by the post-rider who weekly made a trip along a buffalo- 
trace and through forests to the falls of the Ohio, near Louis 
ville. That weekly post-rider was the one tie between Indiana 
Territory and the settled regions. But Susanna Symmes was un 
dismayed by adventure. "This is a beautiful country/ 5 she as 
sured the kinfolk at Lexington. "On one side we have the de 
lightful Wabash, on the other side the most enchanting landscape 
of elegant scenery/ 7 an odd adjective to apply to unbroken wilder 
ness, but an excellent illustration of pioneer spirit 

Vincennes itself, on the east bank of the Wabash, was set in 
open prairie, bordered decoratively by upland and forest. On the 
river-bank was old Fort Sackville and the Church of St. Francis 
Xavier. There were about four hundred houses of plain logs and 
bark, some even clapboarded and whitewashed, lined up in rows 
between the river and the town s communal gardens, in which 
were grown wheat, corn and tobacco. These communal plots em 
phasized the foreignness of the place, but gave the inhabitants a 
better protection against Indian attack. Descendants of trappers 
and forest-runners, however, did not till their fields with anything 
like the desperate industry of the New England pioneer. 

Until Harrison could build a house of his own, the Governor s 
family shared that of Col. Francis Vigo, a member of the Clark 
expedition, who had survived to become the "Patroon" of the 
region. Indeed, Colonel Vigo had built himself a new mansion 
k oitkr to receive the new governor, a house that was the scene 
of the first of those Indian councils of which the Governor s wife 
wm to see so many. Harrison, both humane and honest, made 
it his endeavor to hold a balance between the land-greed of the 
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whites and the cruelty of Indian warfare; to obtain redress for 
just grievances of the red men, yet to guard this wide western 
territory from foreign intrigue, French, Spanish or British. 

While Governor Harrison was holding an Indian council in 
September, 1802, his son, William Henry Harrison, was born, 
the first of the five children that Anna Harrison was to bring 
into the world in this frontier capital. Evidently it boasted no 
physician that Harrison would trust, for all the way from Ken 
tucky came Dr. John Scott, of Lexington, who had been a young 
army surgeon when Harrison was aide to General Wayne. The 
next time that Dr. Scott made the trip (September, 1804), found 
the Harrison family established in their own house, which had 
been a year-long building. This was the famous "Grouseland," a 
mansion patterned after "Berkeley" in Virginia, but modified 
by the Governor to serve as a border fortress when necessary. 

The house, the first brick mansion to be erected in that region, 
was two and a half stories high, with four great chimneys, and 
walls of solid brick, eighteen inches thick. Foundations were laid 
of huge limestone blocks, floated down the river from Fort Knox, 
incidentally forming the first commercial notice of Indiana lime 
stone. Wall lathing and cypress clapboards for the roof were 
split by hand, while hand-forged nails were supplemented by 
wooden joining-pegs. Upper stories were loopholed for defense, 
with broad attic windows designed to accommodate sharpshooters. 
In the cellar was a powder magazine, surrounded by massive 
masonry 5 upstairs, a trap-door led to a lookout station on the roof. 
Window glass had been ordered from England two years previ 
ously, sturdy double-shutters being added for protection. Mean 
while workmen in Chillicothe and Pittsburgh fashioned wainscot 
ing of black walnut for the interior. 

Downstairs was the large hall for council-meetings, and a very 
large living-room for the family. Altogether, there were thirteen 
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full-sized rooms in the house-fortress, together with secret pas 
sages, running from closet to closet, to ensure escape in case of 
surprise attack. Tradition adds a tunnel from the cellar to the 
banks of the Wabash. That these precautions were not superfluous 
is indicated by a bullet hole still shown in a bedroom window 
shutter, souvenir of an Indian marksman taking a pot-shot at the 
Governor in his own mansion. 

The constant potential danger rather than the splendor of her 
new house was weighing on the mind of Anna Harrison when the 
government at Washington wished to send her husband down to 
St. Louis, to organize the northern section of the very new Louisi 
ana Purchase. Harrison wrote begging to be excused from this ad 
ditional duty, explaining that his wife "expects daily to be con 
fined in the family way and is very much distressed at my being 
obliged to leave her." But Washington officials were not inter 
ested in Mrs. Harrison. Harrison was dispatched to St. Louis. So 
when in September, Dr. Scott came on from Lexington, he was 
both guardian and family physician. The baby, born October 4, 
was a boy, and was named for Dr. Scott. Not until December 
did Anna Harrison have the comfort and protection of her hus 
band s presence. 

If one could only forget the Indians, there was much of the 
idyllic in this frontier fortress-mansion. Its setting was truly 
beautiful, in the midst of a walnut grove that sloped down to 
the riven Shade trees and shrubbery flourished in a mild climate. 
Fruit trees coming into bearing supplied table delicacies, while 
hunting and fishing the year round meant a full larder. Negro 
servants were seat up by the Harrison connection in Virginia un 
der an indenture system which permitted them to earn their free 
dom over a term of years, for the Northwest Territory was free 
$0iL The Governor was host to all visitors whom some mission 
brought out to Vincennes* There was Aaron Burrj there was a 
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young army captain, Zachary Taylor, on his way to Fort Knox, 
farther up the Wabash where there had been trouble. 

Then there were the Harrison children, beginning to grow up, 
a happy bevy of them. Anna Harrison, who had had a solitary 
childhood among adults, and was now largely deprived of the 
society of other women, could take comfort in the solidity of 
her own family group. The older children were soon ready for 
teaching. Of course, there was no school, but she could teach them 
herself, until a tutor should be sent out. A Methodist circuit rider 
was added to the family group. Perhaps, too, the Governor helped 
teach, for he had packed two small Latin books in his first army 
knapsack, and even now was trying to start a circulating library 
in the raw frontier capital. 

During the summer of 1806, there was another visit from Dr. 
Scott, and a sixth Harrison child, named Benjamin for his grand 
father who had signed the Declaration of Independence. The 
father, writing to President Jefferson to thank him for reappoint- 
ment as governor, added that "my nursery grows faster than my 
strong-box." In January, 1809, a seventh child was named Mary 
Symmes for her Lexington aunt. 

But red clouds were gathering. Tecumseh, that notable Indian 
chief, started building an Indian confederation. At the last council, 
held in the walnut grove, the Indians conducted themselves so 
threateningly that the Methodist preacher, Winans, stood on 
guard with a shotgun while Mrs. Harrison hurried her youngsters 
indoors. On outlying farms, settlers were attacked and slaugh 
tered. The Governor was put in command of a force made up of 
militia fronv nearby states, and additional forts were established 
through the wilderness to the north, in preparation for a counter 
attack on Prophetstown, the Indians 5 stronghold. A small force of 
army regulars joined the frontier volunteers, and Harrison was 
off. 
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Left in Vlncennes were Mrs. Harrison and a few army wives. 
They could only sit and wait for such news as might be sent back 
to them by forest-runners. September, October, November. One 
of these army women waiting in Vincennes kept a journal which 
has preserved their story. "October 5. The troops have left Vin 
cennes. It was a sad sight to see them depart, a great many fine 
young men," wrote Lydia Bacon, young bride of a young lieu 
tenant. She had been left behind, sick with fever and ague. From 
October 5 past the middle of November, the women waited "un~ 
guarded, because everything went that could carry a musket. A 
few Indians could have massacred the inhabitants, had they 
known." 

Then victory. "O what a day was that, we heard of the Battle, 
hearing only the report without receiving any official communica 
tion, our feelings were harrowed to the quick. ... At length the 
express arrived, but his feelings were so wrought up he could not 
compose himself to select the different letters." A woman whose 
husband wasn t with the troops did the sorting. Lydia Bacon "sinks 
into a chair, weak from fever, with two other officers wives on 
each side." She reads the first two or three lines of her letter. 
"They all break into tears." On November 31, the journal turns 
lyrical. "Loudest songs of praise and gratitude to Heaven . . . 
my husband is returned safely." 

So, too, Anna Harrison must have seen the troops march off. 
So, too, she must have waited. But for her there was an extra turn 
of the screw. Not only were her seven children left there in the 
tmgmrded town, but on October 26, another child was born. The 
baby was more than a month old before the victor of Tippecanoe 
saw him. 

Yet for Anna Harrison, the return of her husband did not mean 
the end of anxiety. Although "The Prophet" had been slain at 
Tippecaaoe* his mow dangerous brother Tecumseh had now re- 
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turned from his effort to bring the southern Indians into his 
confederation. While Congress at Washington was debating its 
declaration of war on Great Britain (1812), murder of white set 
tlers in Indiana Territory recommenced. Even in Vincennes, log 
fences were thrown up around the larger houses, while many of 
the settlers fled to nearby Kentucky when the government with 
drew the one regiment of regular soldiers. 

Then and only then, did the Governor s wife with her eight 
children (the oldest was now fifteen) seek safety in Cincinnati. 
But not in her father s house. In the confusion of the period, a 
personal enemy of Judge Symmes had seen his chance, and had 
burned down the Judge s mansion. Within it were all the papers 
and account-books which recorded debts due Judge Symmes, and 
other financial transactions throughout the countryside. It was a 
staggering blow to an aging man. So now the daughter was to 
offer her once wealthy father a place in her rented house, on 
Broadway near 4th Street. 

It was at this time of difficulty and danger that Anna Harrison 
joined the First Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati, in which she 
was to maintain membership for more than twenty years. It was 
not only an act of personal piety, but also a grateful recognition of 
the fact that once more she was back in civilization, in a town that 
had a regular church service, instead of the catch-as-catch-can 
preaching of hardy missioners, riding wilderness trails out to Vin 
cennes. 

To Anna Harrison, her church was a resource against all the 
anxieties now pressing upon her, the illness and misfortunes of 
her father, the dangers and responsibilities that her husband must 
now face. 

For the General had been set in command of a campaign for 
the recovery of Detroit from the British. He was deep in the 
northern woods fighting both Indians and British, handicapped by 
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state militia sent out without winter clothing, and by army con 
tractors who failed to deliver both food and cartridges. It was a 
ghastly winter, during which the General made only one brief 
visit home. Not till the following September was Perry able to 
send his famous message from Lake Erie, a victory which Harri 
son supplemented with one on the Thames River in early October, 

1813* 

Back in Cincinnati, on October 26, the Harrisons ninth child 

was born. This was a daughter, named Anna Tuthill for her 
mother. 

Now, Harrison and Perry were feted throughout the East ; the 
General had his portrait painted in Washington, But Anna Harri 
son stayed in Cincinnati with a new baby and a dying father to 
care for. Back East, General Harrison, who had been able to cope 
with redskins and redcoats, became himself the victim of depart 
mental red tape. Goaded to desperation by war-office maneuvers, 
he suddenly resigned. Cincinnatus would turn farmer. 

And this, one suspects, was what his wife had been hoping for. 
They took over Symmes 5 farm at North Bend Judge Symmes 
had bequeathed most of it to his son-in-law borrowing the money 
to stock it. House there was none, but sixteen miles down the river 
was the log cabin that Harrison had bought in 1796. This first 
home of the young lovers was removed to the new land, and re- 
inodeledj much as city people today take a country barn and do it 
wer. On the outside, logs were covered with clapboards; within, 
by wainscoting. The original cabin was kept as a living-room, 
while % large wing was added on each side, and an ell running 
tuck from the center. Altogether, there were twenty-two rooms. 
Thif was the establishment which later politicians dubbed the Log 
Cabin, and so used in their business. But in the family, the dwell 
ing WM simply ^^Thc Bend" Here it was that Anna s tenth and 
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last child was born, sometime in 1814. This last baby, christened 
James Findlay, lived less than three years. 

Once more, something idyllic pervades this frontier existence. 
The house, facing south, stood back some three hundred yards 
from the Ohio, and boasted a wide lawn, watered by a perpetual 
spring. The grounds were graced with locust and catalpa trees 5 
there were formal gardens for beauty, and more practical gardens 
of fruits and vegetables. Back of the house, some three thousand 
acres stretched promisingly toward nearby eastern hills. 

Travelers from the East now stopped here to meet the Hero of 
Tippecanoe. Itinerant preachers found both church and shelter 
there. After the preaching, all the neighborhood sat down to Sun 
day dinner under the trees. Often there were as many as fifty at 
these Sabbath feasts. This unstinted rural bounty, kept up the year 
round, taxed the farm at the rate of 365 hams per annum. Behind 
the beauty of Grouselands, there had always lurked the Indian 
menace. Here at the Bend was the threat of ever-rising expendi 
ture. Cincinnatus plunged into various business ventures to supple 
ment the produce of their three thousand acres. He also went to 
Congress, but Anna stayed home to supervise the farm. 

Domestic management must have been strenuous. Those years 
which Harrison s biographers pass over rapidly as politically bar 
ren, represent a period of continuous household activity. The ros 
ter of family festivities opens with the marriage of Betsey, the 
oldest girl, to her cousin, John Cleves Short, of Lexington, in 
June, 1814. As was the custom in Virginia and also on the frontier, 
it was an early marriage. Betsey was not yet eighteen. In patri 
archal style, the parents provided the young couple with a farm. 
Their only child was born and died a few months before the 
death of Betsey s youngest brother. (Data on Harrison marriages 
are given in the Appendix.) 

Now there were left eight children of school age at the Bend, 
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not to mention other children in the neighborhood, who found 
both home and school under that hospitable roof. Usually there 
was a tutor of some kind to be had, but the bulk of educational 
effort fell on Mrs. Harrison. Certainly the schooling that she had 
had in those incredible far-off days of luxurious girlhood never 
grew rusty from disuse. There remained, however, the financing 
of further education for the sons. In the midst of a post-war de 
pression, the second son, William Henry, was sent to Transylva 
nia College at Lexington, Kentucky. 

This has special significance for the historian, since it produced 
the only two letters written by Anna Harrison that have survived 
twelve succeeding decades, "hitherto unpublished" documents 
flavored by time and character. 

The first is dated May 8, 1819, while the mother s heart was 
still sore from the death of her youngest. Addressed to "My dear 
William," the letter begins: "I received your letter . . . and felt 
thankful you arrived safe in Lexington without anything happen 
ing to you. I hope my dear, you will always bear in mind you are 
born to die, and we know not how soon death may overtake us, it 
will be of little consequence if we are rightly prepared for the 
event. I insist you do not suffer anything to draw your attention 
too much from your studies, but at the same time take very good 
care of your health. I would wish you often either ride, or walk 
out, as I think it be conducive of health, take also great care of 
your cloathes, and not suffer any of them to get lost. . . . You 
must write often William, or I always shall be uneasy unless you 
do, on account of your health. While you remember us I hope 
you will not suffer yourself to forget your dear little brother who 
has left us for the world of spirits. . . * May the God of all mer 
cies bless, protect you, and keep you in the path of virtue." 

A second surviving letter, written the following spring, largely 
leils home news, but ends on a note familiar to all parents. "I wish 
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my dear William I had some money that would pass in your 
State, I certainly would send you some. But I will get your Pah 
to send you some from Cincinnati if it should be but a little. . . . 
God bless and protect you my dear son." 

Shortly after this was penned to the absent William, family 
weddings began again, with that of the oldest son to the daughter 
of the man who explored Pike s Peak 5 and, on the very next day, 
the wedding of Lucy Harrison to a young Cincinnati lawyer. Now 
Symmes Harrison was appointed government receiver at the Vin- 
cennes land-office, so back went the oldest son to live in the forest 
mansion built by his father. The third son, John Scott, who had 
been at Cincinnati College, began the study of medicine. Mean 
while, William, Jr., proved to be more popular than diligent at 
Transylvania. The harried father mortgaged land to meet extra 
expenses, and the mother wrote, warning him, "Money is very 
scarce and hard to get." By 1824, there were already six young 
Harrison grandchildren, and two other marriages were in pros 
pect. William, Jr., brilliant but unsteady, had promised reform; 
and John gave up his medical ambitions to farm his father s estate, 
bringing a bride with him to the Bend. 

With his wide acres mortgaged to support failing business 
enterprises, General Harrison gladly accepted appointment as 
Minister to Colombia, hoping to recoup losses in Ohio from the 
ministerial stipend. Young Carter Harrison, then seventeen, went 
along to serve as his father s secretary. But this appointment from 
John Quincy Adams was promptly recalled by Andrew Jackson. 
So back once more to the farm came Tippecanoe, bearing only 
plants and seeds for his wife s flower-garden, and a brilliant 
macaw, as souvenirs of this South American venture. Anna Harri 
son had made no move to go with him. At home was her young 
daughter Mary, about to marry, and the youngest girl, Anna, was 
only sixteen. 
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These were hard years. By piling on still more mortgages, the 
farm financed a medical degree for the fourth son, Benjamin. 
Then a heavy blow fell. Symmes Harrison, the youthful land- 
receiver, cashed a check for $5,000 that proved worthless, and 
brought a call for his removal under charge of defalcation, Jack 
son apparently swift to proceed against an office-holder of the 
opposite party. Altogether Symmes Harrison was held liable for 
unsettled claims for $12,000, a sum for which the father declared 
himself responsible. Meanwhile William, the namesake son, was 
drinking himself out of a promising law practice and into another 
mountain of debts 5 and Carter, back from South America, was 
studying law at Miami University. 

Amidst pressure and misfortune, another baby was awaited at 
the Bend. John Harrison, who managed the farm ably through 
thick and thin, had married a second time. Now, in August, 1833, 
a baby was born and christened Benjamin Harrison for the uncle 
who was off serving as a volunteer surgeon with the Texas troops 
against the Mexicans. Assuredly there was nothing to indicate that 
the straitened dwelling was housing two future Presidents of the 
United States. On the contrary, family fortunes were at such low 
ebb that the General gladly accepted appointment as clerk of court 
at Cincinnati. Once more Anna Harrison stayed by the farm. She 
even had her church membership transferred from Cincinnati to 
North Bend, where in spite of money losses, family weddings 
still continued. Benjamin, remarkably escaped from the Mexicans, 
came home and took a bride ; in June, 1836, there was a double 
wedding for the last of the Harrison children, Carter, who now 
had a kw practice in Cincinnati, and young Anna, about to marry 
t Virginia cousin who would be her father s law clerk. 

Then, contrary to all rational expectation, the elderly General, 
striving so modestly to pay off his own and his children s debts, 
became a major political figure. The Whig party wanted someone 
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to run against Van Buren, and "Tippecanoe" was found to have a 
surprising vote-pulling capacity. Against Van Buren s reputed 
allegiance with wealth, was contrasted the plain living of the 
farm, which now became the Log Cabin; against the deviousness 
of party maneuver, the forthright honesty of the western soldier. 
So the Log Cabin became the center of a campaign build-up still 
famous in American history. 

Delegations swept down on North Bend, and the public finally 
met Anna Symmes Harrison, wife of their sixty-seven-year-old 
idol. Except, of course, such delegations as were indiscreet enough 
to arrive on Sunday. "I have too much respect for the religion of 
my wife to encourage violation of the Sabbath," the candidate 
announced. Visitors who came on weekdays reported favorably. 
"Mrs. Harrison is one of the handsomest old ladies I ever saw, a 
perfect beauty, and such a good person." "She rules the General, 
apparently," another letter-writer speculated. 

More detailed is the account given by Horace Mann, who 
would later make a name for himself as an educator. "The furni 
ture of the parlor could not have drawn very largely upon any 
one s resources," this visitor recorded. "The walls were orna 
mented with a few portraits, some in frames and some disembodied 
from a frame. The drawing-room was fitted up in more modern 
style 5 but the whole furniture and ornaments of these two rooms 
might have cost $200-250." A Whig editor from New York 
added further household items. There was an antique sideboard, 
a plain home-made carpet. On the wall, framed copies of the 
Lord s Prayer and the Declaration of Independence served as 
pictures. Mrs. Harrison personally superintended the housework. 
These few lines sketch the portrait of a lady who had kept her 
station on the frontier, through danger and tribulation. 

Was Anna Symmes Harrison an old woman at sixty-five? She 
might well have been. Not only had she borne ten babies in a new. 
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hard country, but she had also come to the bitter knowledge that 
her own and her husband s strength had not been passed down to 
the children she loved so well. Lucy, the little one born on that 
happy visit to Virginia, had died in 1826. Symmes Harrison had 
not survived his political misfortunes, and died at thirty-two. 
William Henry, named for his father and born during the gov 
ernorship at Vincennes, wrecked his life, to die in 1838. Carter 
Harrison, brought into the world while his father pursued "The 
Prophet" in the northern forests, and become a promising young 
lawyer, lived to be only twenty-eight. Now as old Tippecanoe 
girded his loins for the famous "Log Cabin" campaign, the fourth 
son, Benjamin, who had escaped both Indians and Mexicans, was 
stricken by disease. 

"Numerous visitors," so Cincinnati newspapers complained at 
the time, "interrupt the quiet of the family, and retard the recov 
ery of the invalid." He died in June, only thirty-three years old. 
The candidate for the Presidency mourned his loss for a month, 
and then turned once more to political battle. 

But Anna Harrison, bereft of half of her children, now became 
seriously ill for the first time in her life. She could not welcome 
even her husband s overwhelming victory. "I wish," she said, 
"that my husband s friends had left him where he is, happy and 
contented in retirement," 

Triumphantly the Harrison family planned to journey to 
Washington in February. But Anna Harrison was still too ill to 
make the trip in winter. She who had so courageously followed a 
young husband out into the wilderness, must wait for May to take 
her place in the White House. Till then, her widowed daughter- 
in-law Jane would do the honors. Also there would be one grand 
daughter and three grandsons, not to mention a nephew and other 
relatives by marriage, still plenty in the Harrison clan to fill the 
White House* 
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On a stormy fourth of March, old Tippecanoe was inaugurated 
ninth President of the United States. He went to the inaugural 
ball. He sat in pew 45 of St. John s Church like a good Virginian. 
By the end of the month, he was down with something they called 
"bilious pleurisy." On the morning of Sunday, April 4, the old 
warrior was dead. Two score clergymen joined in reading the 
Episcopal service, and Harrison s horse, "old Whitey," walked 
riderless in the funeral procession. 

Word of her husband s death came to North Bend so quickly 
upon the "express" telling of his illness, that Anna Harrison had 
just begun to set out on the long journey to Washington. Now 
she would never leave the Log Cabin until, years later, it was 
burned over her head. 

After that, she made her home with her son John, who all these 
years had managed the family farm. He and his sister Anna were 
to be the only ones of all her ten to survive their mother. John s 
house stood at the mouth of the Great Miami River, five miles 
distant. Just that once, Anna Harrison, who had journeyed so far 
by keel boat and stagecoach, rode five miles on a railroad. 

She lived twenty years after the death of her famous husband, 
years that would see the death of her oldest, Betsey, and the bury 
ing of grandchild after grandchild. So many young graves, the 
toll that the frontier took of its founders. But still the farmhouse 
would set out Sunday dinners to ail who worshiped in the North 
Bend church. Still the mental faculties of the matriarch held their 
own, though her iron constitution gradually weakened. 

Outside of that pitifully narrowed family circle, Anna Harrison 
held to two loyalties devotion to church and to the country that 
both her father and her husband had served so well. She read con 
stantly everything that concerned the history of religion, and kept 
abreast with the political trends of the time. Her memory was 
remarkable for its strength and accuracy. She was one of the last 
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whose days reached from the Revolution down into the Civil War. 
Did she wonder what old Tippecanoe s answer would have been 
had he been faced with Lee s dilemma? For Anna Harrison there 
were no divided loyalties. She was proud of grandsons and neph 
ews in the ranks of the Union Army. 

She was a really old woman now, past eighty-five. She would 
not live to see the final victory, but she knew of Chattanooga, of 
Vkksburg, of Gettysburg. A little more illness. A little more pain, 
but a mind clear to savor the vicissitudes of a long life, and to rest 
in faith. She died peacefully, on February 25, 1864, nearly ninety 
the matriarch of the Northwest. 
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(Letitia Christian Tyler: Born, 1790; married, 1813; died, 1842. 
Julia Gardiner Tyler: Born, 1820; married, 1844; died, 1889.) 



A NOVELIST could not ask for two more strikingly contrasted 
JL~Y. heroines than the two wives of John Tyler, tenth President 
of the United States. Letitia Christian, Virginian of Virginians, 
lady of the plantation, exemplified all the virtues of a way of life 
that had passed its sound bloom. Julia Gardiner, belle of New 
York and Paris, lady of the world of fashion, but holding in her 
self the vital spark of personality. In the shortened term in which 
Vice-President Tyler succeeded William Henry Harrison, Letitia 
Tyler died in the White House, and Julia Gardiner entered it as 
a bride. 

Behind these two women were ranged forces weightier than 
themselves, forces that were to dominate succeeding decades of 
the country s history. Politically, the question of the hour was the 
annexation of Texas, with all its deeper implications. In the North 
the period was one of great commercial activity. Canals and clip 
per-ships were being supplemented by rapidly expanding railroads. 
Steam navigation across the Atlantic was a fact. Goodyear was 
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developing his rubber process, and the earliest McCormick reap 
ers were at work. 

There was also a great stirring of the mind, producing the New 
England school of historians and writers Bancroft, Prescott, 
Whittier, Emerson, Hawthorne, and Longfellow with the 
troubled star of Poe about to rise. Even women were beginning to 
sit up and look about them. Emma Willard and Fanny Fern had 
pointed the way for female educators and writers ; the temperance 
and anti-slavery movements were bringing to the fore Lucretia 
Mott and Lydia Maria Child, not forgetting those refugees of 
South Carolina conscience, the Grimke sisters. Alongside careers 
of such exceptional women, the early textile industry of New Eng 
land was beckoning to thousands of their sisters. With all its faults, 
it was a period of fecundity. 

In contrast, the agricultural system of the South was in decline. 
In older states, great plantations could hardly support their 
depemlent Negroes. The more adventurous, as well as the less 
scrupulous whites, were spreading out into new territory where 
untouched land would once more make slavery profitable, and 
again build up the shrinking political power of the South. 

Such were the backgrounds that produced these two women of 
opposite poles, Letitia Christian and Julia Gardiner. 

The story of John Tyler s first wife is kvender and old lace. 
It is easy to fall in with its bygone romanticism, so lovely in color 
and spirit* The temptation is to accept it like an old valentine with 
tat sentimental verses, and never to question, "Did he really think 
tint?** But because we are dealing with living people, it is not 
camigh to recapture the picture only. Oae must catch also some- 
thing of its significance. 

fine $ocm b kid about twenty miles cast of Richmond, 
^ ^Ceckr Gnwe" residence of Robert Christian, 
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gentleman-planter, staunch supporter of George Washington s 
federalist principles, and father of six marriageable daughters. 
For the backdrop use those generations of landed property and 
blood connections so dearly held by the best Virginians. 

"Among that bevy of fair daughters, Letitia, born the twelfth 
of November, 1790, was perhaps the most attractive in her modest 
refinement and striking loveliness of person and character her 
hand was sought in marriage by many suitors, some of whom were 
possessors of large estates her heart selected the then talented 
and rising young lawyer, whose father was Governor of Virginia." 

Miss Letitia belonged to the Virginia type of dark beauty, with 
oval face, rather long nose, delicately cut features, and large black 
eyes, behind which lurked a hint of gentlest obstinacy. Her dark 
hair was combed over her ears in curls ; her white gown was deco 
rously low-necked. To these details, contemporary annals add a 
grace of movement which lasted all her days, and an aristocratic 
perfection of hands and feet. She was a young lady to whom a 
cavalier might well address sonnets. (Those which Tyler wrote 
to her were burned in an old desk during the Civil War.) Yet, 
when three weeks before the wedding, the lover ventured to kiss 
her hand at parting, it was for the first time, "so perfectly reserved 
and modest had she always been." 

Behind the romance lies a story. The engagement had been 
long some say five years. The bride was twenty-three at her 
marriage, a mature age for Virginia in 1813. Politically the two 
families were at odds. One guesses that at first the Christians were 
not ready to accept young Tyler as a son-in-law. But Letitia mod 
estly, reservedly, and obstinately clung to her choice. At length 
her parents gave way. A victory, too, for the Governor s son, giv 
ing him through life the support of a numerous and powerful 
family connection. 

John Tyler, a few months older than Letitia, came from 
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"Greenway," on the York. His people also could parade a fine 
assortment of ancestors. In politics, though, they were followers 
of Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson. John Tyler the younger 
prepared to succeed his father, first in law, and then in office. He 
was elected to the Virginia House of Delegates at the age of 
twenty-one, a member of Congress at twenty-six, Governor of 
Virginia at thirty-five. The nullification troubles of the Thirties 
threw Tyler into the Whig camp, paving the way for his choice 
as a running-mate for "Tippecanoe." 

In the background, and never stepping out of it, was the wife 
of John Tyler, who accepted the Virginia conventions for a lady 
in all truth and loyalty. She never questioned whether there might 
be other standards elsewhere. This was her world. She never 
craved to venture beyond it. At length she could hardly be urged 
beyond her own doorstep. When custom demanded the presence 
of the Governor s lady, Letitia would do her duty. But only once 
did she go to Washington in the many years that her husband was 
a prominent figure at the nation s capital. Once also while he was 
President she entered the White House, and she died there. 

An entire pattern of living, with its virtues and its weaknesses, 
is bound up in the story of Letitia Tyler. The first element is a 
high-flown romance, in which belles accepted a conventional devo 
tion to the beautiful and the pure. This is shown by an elaborate 
lover s epistle addressed by Tyler to his young lady. Although the 
date had been set for the wedding he "could not entirely obtain 
your permission to write to you." Nevertheless there follows a 
long letter (see the Appendix) more in the nature of a literary 
effort than any private communication of the heart. It reads as if 
designed to be passed around the lady s family, who would weigh 
those well-turned phrases. 

Some facts emerge through the rhetoric, Tyler speaks of himself 
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as a poor young man with "nothing to boast of but an honest and 
upright soul, and a heart of purest love. ... If I had been 
wealthy, the idea of your being actuated by prudential considera 
tions in accepting my suit would have eternally tortured me. But 
I exposed to you frankly and unblushingly my situation in life, 
my hopes and my fears, my prospects and my dependencies, and 
you nobly responded." Colonel Christian is to deliver this letter 
to her, together with the first two volumes of The Forest of Mont- 
albano. "You will feel much sympathy for the unfortunate An 
gelina and admiration for the character of good Father Patrick. 
. Again suffer me to assure you of my constant esteem and 
affection, and believe me to be yours most faithfully, John Tyler." 

That was romance. Reality was the plantation. For Letitia 
Tyler it was several plantations. The young couple started out at 
"Mons Sacer," a modest home farm, his inheritance as second son. 
Here one can imagine Letitia managing frugally as the wife of a 
poor young man, and at the same time starting the gardens and 
fruit orchards that would mark their standing as gentry. By 1819, 
when Tyler had been in Congress for three years, he sold his 
inheritance and bought "Woodburn," in Charles City County. 
Letitia could now manage on a larger scale, and once more set 
out roses and fine fruit. But two years later her husband had a 
chance to buy his father s Greenway, which had originally gone 
to the oldest son. 

By 1830, though, he left Greenway and bought "Gloucester 
Place," in Gloucester County. In 1832 Tyler took residence in 
Williamsburg for his law practice, leaving home affairs largely 

in his wife s hands. 

"The house is very large, airy and pleasant," wrote a young 
woman visiting there in 1839, "fronting on a large lawn, and 
surrounded by a most beautiful garden. The parlor is comfortably 
furnished, and has that homelike and occupied look which is so 
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nice. The prettiest thing in it, though very old-fashioned, is the 
paper upon the walls, which depicts the adventures of Telemachus 
upon the enchanted isle of Calypso. Telemachus is very handsome, 
Calypso and her nymphs as graceful as possible." One guesses that 
that paper was chosen by Letitia s husband, who in his younger 
days had been "full of music and poetry, and possessed an exqui 
site literary taste." Certainly a lady who seldom read outside her 
prayer-book would scarcely have fancied Calypso and her nymphs, 
but once the paper had become part of Letitia s life, it would never 
be changed. 

Through all upheavals, domestic or political, the one stable 
element was Letitia sitting at home, managing skilfully. "Beyond 
all question," says an old chronicle, "and without regard to the 
portion she brought with her after marriage, she maintained by 
her active economy the pecuniary independence of her husband 
under his continued public employments . . . when in all prob 
ability, he would otherwise have been compelled to have relin 
quished the career of ambition in view of his family necessities and 
requirements." The wife of John Tyler not only contributed ac 
tively to his fortunes, but was also "scrupulously attentive to every 
wish expressed by her husband as to the management of his inter 
ests ia Ms absence on public affairs. 1 Admirable as the pattern was 
for domestic tranquillity, the plantation lady, no matter how com 
petent, was expected to bow to the opinions of the superior male. 
Indeed, there is a flavor of ancient China to the attitude. 

Ironically, such complete acceptance of male overlordship was 
not at first demanded, for the Tylers belonged to the liberals of 
their time. Letitia s attitude was derived from her family, and not 
from her fambaad, though with the passage of years, he came to 
tacept tlie rSIe tfaiwt upon him. Thus Letitia helped forge the 
which she wwtld hug so closely. "She was perfectly con 
test to be seen only as a pott of the existence of her beloved hus- 
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band, to entertain her neighbors; to sit gently by her child s 
cradle, reading, knitting or sewing." 

Another convention of the Virginia plantation lady was piety. 
She might, or might not, be deeply touched with religion, but 
only a very daring female would have failed in outward observ 
ance. The church of the landowners held its aristocratic adherents 
on a loose rein. Financial support from foxhunting gentlemen, 
nominal piety from the ladies, these were frequently tolerated. 
But there was no lip service in Letitia Tyler s religion. She ac 
cepted the theology of her church as unquestioningly as she 
accepted all the other standards of her time. But her piety came 
from the heart. A daughter writes: "One of the earliest memories 
I have of her is, that She taught me my letters out of the family 
Bible." By 1839, she was "always found seated on her large arm 
chair, with a small stand by her side, which holds her Bible and 
her prayer-book the only books she ever reads now." 

For a lady of the plantation, the ultimate reality was her chil 
dren. Flourishing families were wanted: men-children to manage 
agriculture, girl-children to manage homes, and provide more 
male landowners. To this pattern Letitia Tyler conformed* Be 
tween 1814 and 1822, five children were born, all of whom lived. 
These were Mary, Robert, John, Letitia, and Elizabeth, After a 
brief gap came Alice and Tazewell; and after that two more chil 
dren who died in infancy. Following their deaths, Letitia Tyler 
never regained her health. By 1839, she was "in her declining 
years, and wretched health" although she was still under fifty. 

It was as wife and mother that Letitia Tyler found her voca 
tion. For this, there is the mute witness of old letters. Not a word 
written by Letitia herself has survived, but she appears in those 
of her husband, only too often in the postscript. The earliest letter 
was written by a relative to the bride when the young husband 
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had been made a captain In the Richmond volunteers for the War 
of 1 8 12. "I suppose," says Maria Small, "you begin to show that 
patriotism John was so anxious for you to display." 

The bride must have succeeded in pleasing her John, for in 
February, 1817, young Congressman Tyler wrote her about din- 
ing with President Madison. "Mrs. Madison entertains her com 
pany in superb style, but I had much rather dine at home in our 
plain way," he assures his absent wife, "notwithstanding you com 
plain so much of Betsy [the Tyler plantation cook]." In 1819, 
Tyler refused to stump the state for reelection, because his wife 
was "expecting to be confined every day." In July, 1821, Tyler 
was writing, "Letitia has added a fine girl to our family since my 
return from Washington." From his governorship until he went 
again to Washington as a senator, family letters are lacking, but 
in a postscript of 1827, "Letitia sends some Vigelia pears to her 

sister." 

In the second Washington period, the correspondence preserved 
was largely between Tyler and his oldest daughter Mary, over 
whose shoulder we can catch glimpses of her mother. "A young 
lady should take pains to write well and neatly," the father ad 
monishes, "since a female cannot be excused for slovenliness in 
any respect." As to her studies, "the history of Greece is the book 
you should now read, with the resolution to understand it" (Mary 
was not quite fourteen.) 

Then her father demands why no one wrote him by the last 
mail. Were they all too busy with their Christmas frolics? "Yet I 
think your mother might have stolen one hour to devote to me. 
Tell her I have attempted in every way to account for her neg 
lect" He expects to come home Sunday week, "and will then 
listen to her excuses," Finally he tells Mary that he has seen the 
wmltx, "which I do not desire to see you dance. It is rather vulgar, 
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A letter, dated February 20, 1828, from the Senate chamber, 
asks Mary about "your mother s indisposition," Then at some 
length he describes a visit he recently made to the school kept by 
the nuns at Georgetown, with which he is so much impressed that 
he may place Mary there next year. It was after this announce 
ment that Letitia Tyler broke her long-accustomed bondage to 
the plantation and accompanied her daughter on a visit to Wash 
ington. But young Mary was not sent to school with the George 
town nuns. On the contrary, she is entered at Mr. Anderson s 
school in Williamsburg. 

Letitia Tyler (one gathers) was far too loyal to her own church 
to consent to a convent education for her daughter. This was one 
of the rare occasions when Letitia exercised her own wilL On 
December 24, 1830, John Tyler wrote to Mary at Williamsburg, 
"Your mother . . . has no doubt informed you of your having 
another brother who is now two weeks old. ... I have not yet 
fixed on a name for him and incline to drop the family names alto 
gether." The boy was named Tazewell, after a political friend of 
his father. We don t know what Letitia thought about w it, or 
whether she was expected to think. 

But John Tyler still approves of Letitia, and urges Mary to 
pattern herself on her mother. "You never see her course marked 
with precipitation . . . her actions are all founded on prudence.** 
From the Senate in 1832, Tyler wrote to both Mary and Robert 
about their studies. A postscript follows: "Perhaps your mother 
may want a dress of some sort; if so, she must write me." 

Later in 1832, John Tyler employs a heavy pen in rebuke of 
his two sons. Their mother has written complaining of disobedi 
ence, and lack of manners and respect. "I hope, my dear son, that 
I shall never hear again of your disobeying her slightest wishes, 
much less her commands." Then in another postscript, he is send 
ing Letitia some cloth. "She can get jackets for the men out d: it 1 * 
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It was in this period, after the birth of one and then another child 
who died in infancy, that Letitia s strength failed. 

Directions for the management of the farm now make their first 
appearance in the home correspondence. In 1834, Tyler wrote a 
long letter to his wife, discussing politics, but one notes that these 
were Virginia state politics, not national issues. Another long let 
ter in 1835 tells of the attack made on Jackson by an insane man. 
Then little Alice is bid to hem a handkerchief for her papa, and 
to learn her book. Next Mary has a season in Washington, under 
her father s care, and is much admired. In the fall of 1836, the 
two older sons at William and Mary are charged to obey the rules 
strictly. Again a postscript. "Your mother says that you must write 
her about your aunts and cousins. 7 

Meanwhile matters of high import were brewing. Tyler, a 
Jackson man, left the Democratic party on the nullification issue, 
and so made himself eligible for vice-president in the Log Cabin 
campaign. But none of this is mentioned in home letters, for in 
1838, Letitia Tyler suffered a stroke. 

Our last description of her in her home setting comes from her 
Northern daughter-in-law, the wife of Robert Tyler: "The room 
in the main dwelling furthest removed and most retired is c the 
chamber/ as the bedroom of the mistress is always called in Vir 
ginia," the bride explains. "This last is a most quiet and comfort 
able retreat with an air of repose and sanctity about it. I often seek 
refuge there from the company and beaux 5 for here mother is 
always found." Then Letitia would encourage Priscilla to talk 
about her people up North, and so ease the girl over her first 
homesickness. "Notwithstanding her very delicate health," the 
daughter-in-law marvels, "mother attends to and regulates all 
the household affairs and all so quietly you can t tell when she 
does it** 

la 1840, a sense of duty, and no joy in the honor, carried Le- 
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titia Tyler to the White House, Here her daughter Elizabeth 
became the belle of the season, and married (January 31, 1842). 
"Our dear mother was downstairs on this occasion for the first 
time . . . since she has been in Washington . . . her face shaded 
by the soft fine lace of her cap . . . her sweet gentle self-pos 
sessed manner. . . ." 

Now with both Mary and Elizabeth married and away, only 
daughter Letitia was left to assist. In July, 1842, the President 
wrote Mary, "Your mother s health is bad. Her mind is greatly 
prostrated by her disease, and she seems quite anxious to have you 
with her." 

"In the month of September, 1842," announced the National 
Intelligencer, "died Letitia Christian Tyler. She had been the 
victim of paralysis for the four years previous, but with exemplary 
patience, had borne its suffering. She was a wife, a mother and a 
Christian, loving and confiding to her husband, gentle and affec 
tionate to her children, kind and charitable to the needy and 
afflicted." She was little past fifty years old 



In the winter of 1843, ^ e social season at the capital was en 
livened by the advent of Miss Julia Gardiner, the North s most 
notable belle, whose trail of conquest had already led from Sara 
toga to London, Paris and Rome. It had been a quiet fall, without 
the usual official entertaining, for mourning still prevailed at the 
White House, where Letitia Tyler s daughter Letitia managed 
the household for her father. 

But no season would be quiet after the arrival of Miss Gardiner. 
"Julia had large gray eyes, raven hair, and the clearest olive com 
plexion, and seemed to attract the most eminent men from the 
time she -entered society," wrote an infatuated Virginian. She was 
"a very beautiful and elegantly formed young woman of about 
twenty-years of age," added a reporter for the New York 
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ning Post. a The stately girl opposite Mr. Waldron of the Navy 
was the celebrated Miss Gardiner of New York," reads a descrip 
tion from the pen of Elizabeth Ellet. "Sparkling and attractive, 
without affectation, she had a high and daring spirit, and had been 
much admired in Parisian circles." 

A far cry indeed from the strict conventions of the South for its 
womankind. As far a cry as New York and Saratoga from the se 
clusion of a Southern plantation. But Julia Gardiner, too, came of 
the aristocracy of a different world. Her descent was quite as long 
as those boasted in the Tidewater counties 5 the first Lion Gardiner 
had built and defended the fort at Saybrook, Connecticut, in 1635, 
thereby winning his patrimony of Gardiner s Island, at the eastern 
end of Long Island. 

Julia s father was of the twelfth generation since that first Lion, 
and she was born on the family island in July, 1820, David Gardi 
ner, as a younger son, was trained for the law by way of Yale, class 
of 1804, I* 1 *8i5, he married Juliana MacLachlan, daughter of 
a wealthy Scots merchant. After that, there was a town house in 
Colonnade Row on Lafayette Place, and a most expensive educa 
tion for his two daughters at the Institute of Madame Chegary. 
The house still stands, now occupied by an Italian restaurant, and 
Madame Chegary s school was at 412 Houston Street, 

Even as schoolgirls, Julia and her younger sister Margaret were 
taken to peep at the summer gaieties of Saratoga, to prepare them 
selves for later entrance into the world of fashion. "Her father 
never tired of imparting knowledge to his children, or of im 
pressing upon them the necessity of the most elegant and high- 
toned atmmpiishmerits/ 1 says an admiring chronicle. 

So Julia made her bow to society, and society would make its 
bow to Julia* "Many were the poetic tributes proving her attrac 
tions, published in the papers, and sent her through the mails by 
ardent admirers* Among the suitors for her hand were venerable 
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judges, grave senators, and dignified governors." Julia enjoyed 
her triumphs and was in no hurry to marry. In this she had fam 
ily support, for in 1840, David Gardiner, amply fortified by in 
heritance, profession and marriage, retired from business to take 
his wife and daughters for a prolonged tour of the Continent. 

Now occurred an episode that clearly marks Julia Gardiner as 
an individual of a new age, trained in past conventions, but by no 
means promising to abide by them. In fashionable circles, North 
and South, ladies remained anonymous. Their names, much less 
their faces, were never to appear in public print. When swains 
rented fervor in verse, the lines were addressed discreetly to Miss 
A. or Miss B. If a young lady were extremely popular, the public 
prints would make a name for her, such as "The Rose of Long 
Island" for Julia Gardiner. (See the Appendix.) 

Hardly had the steam-packet bearing the Gardiners to Europe 
left the harbor than a brisk commercial establishment began 
distributing colored advertising prints presenting the Rose of 
Long Island as a fashion plate. In this handbill, the elegant Miss 
Gardiner bore upon her arm a placard recommending the dry- 
goods of Bogert and Mecamley. No historian today can prove that 
Julia Gardiner engineered the personal publicity, astounding in 
that era, but its boldness suggests that she must have had a finger 
in it somewhere. That commercial lithograph resembles only too 
strikingly a later portrait of Miss Gardiner. (See the Appendix.) 
Note also that the affair was so timed that the indignant guardian 
of family dignity was headed across the Atlantic when the hand 
bills appeared. Thus, a hundred years ago, Julia Gardiner pio 
neered in the technique of social acceptance advertising, 

It may be assumed that the Rose of Long Island had no mind 
to make a foreign match, for she had ample opportunity. "Eng 
lish beaux on meeting her, seemed suddenly to become aware of 
the value of their lost colonies," wrote Mrs. Sigouraey. Probably 
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Miss Julia s ever-indulgent papa would have provided a hand 
some dowry, but instead, in 1842, parents and daughters turned 
willingly home. In exchange for London, Paris, and Rome, the 
beauty accepted a season in Washington, where the Gardiners 
lodged at Miss Peyton s fashionable boarding-house at Pennsyl 
vania Avenue and Four-and-a-Half Street. 

Beginning 1843, official mourning at the White House termi 
nated, the President once more greeting visitors at restrained re 
ceptions. Thither the noted beauty was brought by Fernando 
Wood, politician and Mayor of New York. When, in February, 
the President invited guests for a day s outing on the Potomac, 
on the war-steamer Princeton, Miss Gardiner and her father were 
oti the list. As the company was ready to sit down in the cabin for 
the "collation," a presidential aide came bustling up to require 
the presence of Miss Gardiner upon the President s right. 

Then fate intervened. It was announced that a salute would be 
fired on passing Mount Vernon. A horrible explosion followed, 
and five men lay dead upon the decks. One of them was David 
Gaixliner of New York The story has it that at Washington Presi 
dent Tyler carried the fainting Julia down the gangplank. Tre 
mendously affected, the President ordered a White House funeral 
for all the victims. Soon, we know, he was ready to console Miss 
Gardiner for her father s loss. There was a proposal, and a secret 
engagement, kept very secret indeed, while Miss Gardiner re 
turned to New York. In the Victorian tradition, she must obtain 
the omseat of her Mamma. 

Late in Juae, the President announced himself bound for Old 
Point Comfort cm a post-Cxmgressional vacation, following the 
storaty presentation of a bill for the annexation of Texas. But 
once iboard ship, orders were given to head North. Somewhere 
m that trip, Pmtdeat Tyler must have broken the news to his 
son jli% thai semiig as his secretary, and to Postmaster Gra- 
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ham, who were accompanying him. On the morning of June 26, 
1844, the President of the United States entered the Church of 
the Ascension on lower Fifth Avenue, to be married to the Rose 
of Long Island. 

So well, though, had the secret been kept, that sight of an open 
barouche with four white horses gave the public its first news of 
this famous match. The four white horses conveyed bride and 
bridegroom to the wedding breakfast in the Gardiner mansion, 
and then to the dock, off which the presidential sloop was waiting. 
Then guns on Governors Island boomed the official salute. Re 
porters now swarmed to Colonnade Row, to glean only a -terse 
announcement: "Married, in this city at the Church of the Ascen 
sion, June 26, 1844, by the Right Reverend Benjamin T. Onder- 
donk, His Excellency John Tyler, President of the United States, 
to Julia, eldest daughter of the late Hon. David Gardiner." The 
bride was twenty-four, and the bridegroom though no one men 
tioned it thirty years older. 

From New York, the wedding party went to Philadelphia. 
Thence a dispatch reached the New York Herald of June 28th, 
dated from HartwelPs Hotel. "To the surprise of the quidnuncs, 
the President of the United States with his lovely and accom 
plished bride reached this city, en famille, last night at eleven 
o clock, and Immediately repaired to this most excellent and fa 
vorite hotel, where the names of the party were registered thus by 
their own hands: 

John Tyler John Tyler &gt; Jr. 

Julia Gardiner Tyler Miss Gardiner 

5 servants 

"Mr. McKensie immediately conducted them to the elegant 
suite of rooms always occupied by Daniel Webster when in this 
city. Here they were joined by Robert Tyler and his lady, and 
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the party sat down to a most elegantly prepared supper consisting 
of cold woodcock, pigeons, chicken salad, oysters prepared in vari 
ous ways, but no wines, not a drop of liquor of any kind, this being 
strictly forbidden by the bridegroom and assented to by the bride. 
The supper was soon dispatched, the President and his lady both 
eating heartily." Above this account, the Herald copy desk placed 
a headline, "Treaty of Immediate Annexation Ratified Without 
the Consent of the Senate," a witticism widely copied by other 
newspapers. 

From the same source we know that the President and his lady 
sat down to a six o clock breakfast in "Black Dan s Parlor, a room 
superior in every respect to any private parlor in any hotel in the 
country." On this occasion, Black Dan produced omelets, spring 
chicken, pigeons and woodcock, ham and eggs, salmon, beefsteaks, 
kidneys, boiled eggs and young duck. "The President was in high 
glee, laughing heartily all breakfast time, and cracked jokes in 
continently, diving all the time into the best part of a young duck. 
The bride was very plainly dressed in a black bombazine, and 
showed her good taste by dispensing with all ornament." Mr. 
Hartwell s private carriage conveyed the bridal party to the Mar 
ket Street depot, where they boarded the 7:30 train. 

The newspapers of the country now had a field day. It had 
been a secret wedding of the first President of the United States 
to be married in office 5 the bride, the most notable belle of her 
day. The papers in general accepted the romance, cracking a few 
jokes over the "annexation" in varying shades of taste. 

What did President Tyler s family think of it? Whatever they 
thought, Letitia s children, well-bred and dutiful, kept complete 
silence. Four decades later, Letitia s one surviving son described 
his mother s days in the White House, stressing her condemna 
tion of pretension or worldly vanity 5 her adherence to strict 
privacy, so that even administration newspapers were "never suf- 
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fered to indulge in a description of persons present." By implica 
tion, to Letitia s children, Julia Gardiner was vain, worldly and 
lacking in true refinement and dignity. This statement, so many 
years afterward, shows how bitterly they resented this Northern 
stepmother. 

For eight months, none the less, Julia Gardiner queened it in 
the White House, teaching the Marine Band to play "Hail to the 
Chief" whenever the President made an official appearance, and 
giving the sober mansion the most lively whirl it had had since 
the days of Dolly Madison. Julia loved it. She wrote enthusiastic 
letters to mother, sister and friends, all dated from the President s 
House. On December 6, "Last evening I had a most brilliant re 
ception. The British minister, Pakenham, was there with his sec 
retary, and devoted to me. At least fifty members of Congress 
paid their respects to me, and all at one time." 

"Under her short reign," wrote a gentleman from Virginia, 
"society was charmed by the splendor and propriety of affairs at 
the White House." But Martha Lamb of New York disagreed. 
"The President assumed a style of living too aristocratic to please 
the public taste, drove four horses, and was accused of a desire to 
please his wife." 

All too swiftly came March 4, 1845. On the third, the Tylers 
gave a dinner party for the incoming President and Mrs. Polk, 
who wore black velvet and a headdress of plumes. "I wore my 
black-blonde over white satin, and in the evening received a large 
number of persons." 

So far, on the record, it would be easy to picture Julia Gardiner 
as a coolly designing beauty, who knew what she wanted and went 
after it. This, however, is not the whole truth. The second Mrs. 
Tyler had been brought up in the romantic tradition, and was cap 
tured by it. She adored her distinguished husband. She admired 
his oratory. Of the President s message to Congress in December, 
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she wrote, "The style is the President s own, peculiar and beauti 
ful, and of the truest simplicity." A later address she called "su 
pernatural. So happy and beautiful was it, I never had any idea 
of the power of true eloquence till then." To Julia, an ornate 
speech was "beautiful and poetic eloquence, could only be called 
inspiration. His voice more beautiful than ever. It rose and fell, 
and trembled and rose again. The effect was irresistible." 

The second Mrs. Tyler also espoused her husband s political 
views. To her, the annexation of Texas was a notable cause. She 
would wear "suspended from my neck the immortal gold pen with 
which the President signed the annexation bill." The new lady of 
the White House plunged briskly into national politics, but she 
had not the slightest comprehension of the deeper grounds on 
which opposition was based. Anything that her President wanted 
was right. Anyone who opposed him was base. 

Only by accepting this May and January marriage in the ro 
mantic tradition can one explain the record of John Tyler s sec 
ond wife after they left the White House. History tells how 
Julia s President received a renomination from his party, but 
learning that he had lost his Northern support, he resigned the 
candidacy to return to private life. This meant "Sherwood For 
est/* on the tanks of the James, the new home purchased at the 
dose of the presidential term. So to a Virginia plantation went the 
second Mrs. Tyler, and there six of her seven children were born. 
(See the Appendix.) 

But the Rose of Long Island was not Letitia. Julia s home- 
keeping was not based on self-effacing economy. Her country 
exile was livened by annual pilgrimages, usually North. There 
most IJETC been moments when the master thought wistfully of 
Letitia s unobtrusive competence. In 1846, for instance, in a letter 
to Ms son John, the ex-President revealed himself to be "des 
perately bare of cash." Or when, in 1 854, he wrote that the family 
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was soon to go North: "True wisdom might dictate a quiet sojourn 
at home, but something is due to the wishes of others, and it is 
but reasonable that Julia should like to look out at the great world 
once a year." Or a little later, when he excused himself from com 
piling a political pamphlet. Unlike Cicero or Pliny, who had noth 
ing to do but write, the ex-President had "six children to super 
vise as well as a household." 

However, as the shadows of the coming Civil War lowered, 
Julia Gardiner aligned herself unquestioningly with her Vir 
ginia husband. She championed Tyler s unsuccessful peace con 
gress, and accompanied him to Washington in 1861. Again her 
home letters are divided between fashions and politics. Dear 
Mamma had sent her some clothes. "You ought to hear all the 
compliments that are headed on me." 

On February 13, 1861, less than a month before Lincoln s 
inauguration, she wrote a long letter to her mother in which her 
own triumphs and her husband s mission are mingled. * r Within 
the hotel, it has been an incessant stream of company . . . visits 
to return, the Capitol to visit, etc. etc. Last night, I attended with 
the President [here Tyler is meant] the party of Senator Douglas. 
We are all the time surrounded. I paraded the rooms with the 
handsomest man here, Governor Morehead of Kentucky, one of 
the best likenesses of Papa you ever saw. I suppose I may con 
clude I looked quite well." 

As to the efforts of the peace convention, already Julia has 
become Southern enough to feel at enmity with the North. "The 
New York and Massachusetts delegations will no doubt perform 
all the mischief they can, and it may be, will defeat this patriotic 
attempt at pacification." If it fails, Virginia will join "her more 
Southern sisters and very likely will be able to draw off, which 
would be glorious, a couple of Northern States," 
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A personal characteristic in this letter merits attention: in all 
of Julia s letters written after their retirement, Tyler is unfail 
ingly referred to as the President. Whoever might be actually in 
office, to Julia Tyler her husband was always the President. 

Secession found Julia more Virginian than the Virginians. From 
Richmond, John Tyler s letter ends, "Do, dearest, live as frugally 
as possible in the household. Trying times are before us." Julia 
wrote her mother that Northern sympathizers with the Southern 
cause "ought to demonstrate to force Lincoln to acknowledge the 
Southern Confederacy. It is a real disappointment to me to see 
New York City so ready to engage in this wicked war. I am utterly 
ashamed of the state where I was born." 

So entirely had Julia immersed herself in Tidewater atmos 
phere that she was amazed to discover that her own brother, a 
Buchanan conservative, would not accept secession. The other 
Gardiner relatives also stood by the Union, although "Mamma 
takes a bright and intellectual view, the only true view," her 
daughter underscores, adding that she had just come from a meet 
ing of county ladies, to help the Virginia volunteers. "The hand 
of Providence should assist this holy cause." Later, her two oldest 
boys, Gardie and Alec, enlisted as privates of fifteen and sixteen. 

A heavier blow was soon to fall. Tyler, attending the state se 
cession convention in Richmond, suffered a stroke. For Julia, even 
death would have a dramatic coloring. Like the heroine of a fash 
ionable novel, down in Sherwood Forest, Mrs. Tyler had a 
drtam. In it, her husband, deathly pale, and holding his collar 
tad tie in his hand, stood suddenly before her. 

So vivid was the dream that when morning broke, she took her 
baby and the baby s nurse, and drove off to the river-boat for 
Richmond, certain that her husband must be terribly ill. But she 
found him in good health, and had to make some excuse for her 
visit The crowded hotel had only one vacant room, 
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and that directly over the big dining-room. The next day, "the 
President" went downstairs for breakfast, while Julia, the nurse 
and baby, remained in seclusion. Suddenly from below came the 
sound of chairs being hastily shoved back. A few moments later, 
the door opened, and there stood her husband, deathly pale, col 
lar and tie in his hand, just as in the dream. 

This dream of Julia s became a family tradition. "I heard her 
tell it many times when I was a child in Richmond," a distant 
relative assured this writer. "Whatever she told, she made sound 
thrilling and exciting. Even a child would remember. She was 
striking-looking, too, tall, with heavy black braids around her 
head she never let her hair turn gray. I remember, too, feeling 
that she was very kind." 

Thus died Julia s President. He was seventy-two years old, but 
his young widow mourned him the rest of her days, recalling his 
"high-toned nature, the silvery sweetness of his voice, the incom 
parable grace of his bearing, the elegant ease of his conversation." 

Just how Julia and her children weathered the South s defeat, 
we can only fancy. Both soldier boys came through uninjured, to 
study abroad after the surrender. As Tyler s estate had lost heav 
ily, her situation wasn t too easy. Letitia s children hated Julia. 
Her own people had been alienated by her fierce championship 
of the Southern cause, though as years rolled on, she was once 
more visiting "Mamma" on Staten Island. 

But Richmond was now her home. There in the iSyo s, she 
became a Roman Catholic, to the further displeasure of the Ty 
lers. But Julia did not have behind her a two-hundred-year-long 
loyalty to the church of Virginia. There was little in the chatty, 
neighborly tone of a Tidewater country service to appeal to imagi 
nation or emotion. In the Seventies, also, financial difficulties were 
pressing. Julia placed her youngest daughter in a convent school 
near Washington, and applied to Congress for a pension, mean- 
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while living quietly in Georgetown. But once the pension was 
settled, she returned to Richmond. 

She died there, July 10, 1889, in the same hotel where her 
President had died twenty-seven years before. 

In one last aspect, Julia Gardiner Tyler joins the life of our 
own time. She was the first lady of the White House to be the sub 
ject of a formal newspaper interview. In the Exchange Hotel at 
Richmond, the famous Nelly Ely met the equally famous beauty. 
The year was 1887$ the ex-President s widow was sixty-seven, 
but the reporter noted few gray hairs, and "pink cheeks that a girl 
of sixteen might envy." Mrs. Tyler was still tall and graceful, 
with her hair done in braids around her head. She wore a black 
traveling dress, her only ornament a miniature of President Tyler 
worn as a brooch. 

The talk set down by Nelly Bly was harmless and shallow 
reminiscences of that trip abroad so long ago, when months were 
a continual round of pleasure; of attentions paid to Julia here and 
there. John C. Calhoun helped her cut the cake at her White 
House wedding reception. Two thousand persons were present 
at her "retiring ball." Also clothes, clothes in detail. It seems in 
credible that a woman who had lived in the great world, brought 
up seven children, and come through a devastating war, could be 
so juvenile. 

Study shows that this newspaper sketch was made up of letters 
dashed off by Julia to relatives and friends nearly forty years be 
fore. Evidently the enterprising Nelly obtained use of family let 
ters, which she put into the mouth of the ex-President s elderly 
widow. It makes entertaining reading, but perhaps reflects little of 
Julia Gardiaer Tyler at the age of sixty-seven. Or does it? 

There remain, then, these two women, so completely opposite 
oat with the defects of her virtues, and the other with the vir- 
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tues of her defects. Letitia Tyler, for all her worth, represented a 
pattern so set that it precluded flexibility. Julia Gardiner may 
have been vain and worldly, but she was tremendously alive. 
Letitia was bred for silent endurance. Julia had the personality 
that could push ahead to its own goal. 

Something of this contrast is repeated in the records of their 
descendants. With the breaking up of the Old South, Letitia s 
children were bewildered. To live anywhere but in Virginia was 
exile. For conscience sake, Letitia s oldest son would return the 
thousand dollars sent him by ex-President Buchanan to ease his 
necessities, but none of them could make headway in the new or 
der. They lacked what sociologists call the survival values. 

It was the children of Julia Gardiner who preserved the Tyler 
tradition. Probably Gardiner money eased them through the worst 
of reconstruction. But later on, they made places for themselves. 
Two sons reached the Virginia Legislature 5 one became a phy 
sician 5 John Alexander, an engineer, married his cousin Sarah 
Gardiner j and Lyon Gardiner became a Virginia historian and 
president of William and Mary College. 

So there is something symbolic in the last record of the two 
wives of President Tyler. The body of Letitia was laid to rest at 
Cedar Grove, the plantation where she was born, beside the graves 
of her father and mother in a family burying-ground, now long 
forgotten. It is Julia, the second wife, who lies with John Tyler 
in the Presidents section of Hollywood Cemetery in Richmond, 
sharing with him the ten-thousand-dollar monument voted by 
Congress in 1914. 
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; married y 1824; died, 1891.) 



SAJIAH CHILD&BSS POLK will undoubtedly go down in Ameri 
can tradition as the Puritan from Tennessee who stopped 
ck&dbg in the White House. Like most summaries, it encases a 
germ of truth. The wife of our eleventh President did stop danc 
ing is the White House; she came from Tennessee, and she was 
a rigid Calvinist But she was a great deal more than that She 
was the first President s wife to be politically minded* 

When Whig party reverses sent James and Sarah Polk to the 
White House, in 1845, it marked the end of an entire period. 
Tyler iras the last of the Virginia dynasty of Presidents. The 
went Southerners, but of a different stamp. They came 
Tennessee by way of North Carolina, one generation re- 
Before that, their forebears had come from Maryland 
and Virginia. Not gentry, kit capable, energetic farmers who 
wtatod to get mtieacL When better and cheaper land was to be 
hid m North Cmrolim, they went them, fought the Indians, and 
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built up prosperous farmsteads for themselves. When still cheaper 
land was to be had across the mountains, across the mountains they 
marched into what became Tennessee. They were ambitious and 
enduring people, who worked hard for what they got. Then they 
held on to it. 

These pre-Revolutionary North Carolinians resembled the old 
farming stock of New England. Of Scots and Scotch-Irish blood, 
they were stern religionists often Presbyterians, sometimes turn 
ing Methodist in more emotional moods. There were also Quak 
ers, Moravians and Baptists. But whatever the sect, these pioneers 
were sober-minded folk. If they didn t evolve the New England 
conscience, they had the next thing to it. They had "principles." 
Principle lacked the romanticism of that "honor" which served 
the Virginia gentry as a touchstone, but was equally compelling. 
Deep-seated also was a love of liberty, the Mechlenburg Con 
vention antedating the Declaration of Independence by several 
months. 

Crossing the line south from Virginia provides another social 
variation. Aristocratic pride of birth was displaced by something 
plainer but more exacting. That was the family unit, with a burn 
ing sense of whatever might be to its credit or discredit. Such fam 
ily pride could spur high intentions. It could also degenerate into 
the feuds which mountaineers of North Carolina carried with 
them into Tennessee. 

Book-learning didn t come to North Carolina as early as it did 
to New England. In the eighteenth century, this colony still 
lacked public schools, though by 1800 there were forty private 
academies. The "log-cabin school" of the Rev. David Caldwell 
had become the University of North Carolina, and in 1802 the 
Moravians had founded the Salem Female Academy, a famous 
early school for women. Prosperity, though, came first with these 
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Southern farmers j after that, they took pride in educating their 
children, 

From this background came both James Polk and his wife. 
Many generations earlier, Polks had traveled from Maryland to 
North Carolina j had served their country in the Revolution, and 
then gone on across the mountains. The Childresses, Sarah s peo 
ple, had been a Virginia family, making, in several generations, 
the trek up from the Carolina coast into the Piedmont counties, 
and then into frontier Tennessee. Samuel Polk, a surveyor as 
well as a farmer, sent the eldest of his six sons back to the Uni 
versity of North Carolina in 1815. A few years later, Captain Joel 
Childress s elder daughter Sarah was sent to the Moravian semi 
nary at Salem for training in the higher branches. This makes her 
the first lady of the White House to have had her education in 
any recognized institution for the education of women. 

James Polk became the ranking scholar of his university class, 
but we can only guess at the type of schooling given at Salem. 
That it offered accomplishments beyond the uncommon grade 
schools may be taken for granted. We know that Miss Sarah came 
home from her boarding-school able to perform both vocal and 
instrumental music; her cross-stitch samplers were preserved for 
nearly seventy years. Mrs. Polk, the Congressman s wife, though, 
let ifaer music slip. Years later, after the Civil War, there was a 
piano in the parlor of Polk Place in Nashville, but no one had ever 
heard her play on it Religion, too, was stressed by the Moravians 
that and reading. Both of these would be followed by Miss 
S&rali for the rest of a very long life. 

Besides education, this couple shared a similar social back- 
Their families, though decidedly plain, had accumulated 
fortunes. Captain Children, as a country merchant, 
well-Exed. James Polk studied in the best law office in Nash 
ville, As m yming attorney, he could follow his industriously am- 
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bitious bent. He could go to the Tennessee Legislature in 1823, 
and marry soon thereafter. He was twenty-nine, his bride eight 
years younger. The very next year, he went to Congress (1825), 
taking Sarah with him to Washington. They weren t extravagant 
young people, but there was no financial barrier to their progress. 

Of all the early women to preside in the White House, Sarah 
Polk seems to be the first to have shared her husband s ambitions 
unreservedly. Most of the others followed along, reluctantly duti 
ful, when fate thrust greatness upon their mates. But from the 
beginning, the Polks, man and wife, seized upon politics as their 
metier. The young Congressman hitched his wagon to the rising 
star of Andrew Jackson, and Sarah kept step with him. She was 
soon one of a group to whom Old Hickory was "Uncle Andrew. 7 

Not that Sarah plunged openly into politics herself. It would 
not have been the done thing for any woman in 1825. But she sat 
cannily in the background and listened. Above all, she learned 
discretion not to say the things that might better remain un 
said. "Mrs. Polk early learned to be silent where anything was 
at stake." Long years afterward, her husband said, "None but 
Sarah knew so intimately my private affairs," 

In concealing her political expertness, Sarah Polk possessed a 
shield more efficacious even than silence. She had come to Wash 
ington a beautiful bride, and she remained a handsome woman 
for the duration of her capital career. There is an early portrait 
of her done by Andrew Jackson s artist-friend Earlej an official 
portrait by Healey painted in the White House in 1 848 ; and one 
executed still later by an unnamed Nashville artist. These all 
bear out a description of dark beauty. "Her hair is very black, 
and her dark eye and complexion remind one of the Spanish 
donnas," noted a visiting English woman. She also followed the 
fashions, and was described as better looking, and better dressed 
than most ladies in Washington s political circles. 
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However, Sarah Polk was free from vanity. She craved no 
man s admiration save that of her husband. Instead, for fourteen 
long years, she put herself to school in Washington as a Congress 
man s wife. She did this the more completely because there were 
never any children to divide her interests. Also, she was deeply 
in love with this young lawyer whom she met soon after leaving 
her sober-minded school. Not everyone would have picked him 
to get ahead. To John Quincy Adams, Polk "had no wit, no liter 
ature, no point of argument, no gracefulness of delivery, no ele 
gance of language, no philosophy, no pathos, no felicitous im 
promptus \ nothing that can qualify an orator." But Sarah Polk 
wasn t looking for oratory. Her James was a man who would stick 
to his party, like a merchant to his business, and in due time in 
dustry and uprightness would be rewarded. 

Meanwhile, Sarah Polk would do her best to help it along. 
Polk, a serious politician, "gave his time to government, and not 
to fashionable follies/ his biographer virtuously proclaims. Yet 
"he was very favorable to the social tendencies of his wife he 
hoped by her course, himself to be relieved from much drudgery 
ainl harassment from that source, . . . Mostly at dinners and 
receptions, he appeared with Mrs. Polk, but usually occupied 
himself with matters of more weight." 

Just so, a generation earlier, Dorothea Madison had taught 
herself to make an able husband popular. Now Sarah Polk set 
herself the same problem, but always with this difference: Dolly 
Madison had been a blithely spendthrift spirit 5 Sarah Polk kept 
a canny eye on the bank balance. 

One could be a political hostess in Washington of the Eighteen- 
thirties without courting bankruptcy. Only a few high officials 
itowktained big tiouses. Partly because Washington was still a 
cwintry irilltge, and partly because most of the legislators were 
men of simll means, a system of "set" boarding-houses had de- 
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veloped. A group, congenial socially or politically, would take 
over a boarding-house, often the same house from session to ses 
sion, the group having one or more parlors for their common use. 
Since no one was supposed to invite into the parlor any person un 
acceptable to the group, the system furnished a recipe for being 
exclusive on a small pocketbook. Soon the Polks were leaders in 
the best Congressional "sets." And why not? Compared with many 
of their confreres, they were in easy circumstances, and among 
Congressional wives Sarah Polk rated high for her accomplish 
ments. 

One thing, though, should be clear. James Polk was not in 
Congress to make money out of it. That would have been against 
his principles. He had a profession and property. Income from 
these went to finance his political ambitions. 

Being Southerners, the Polk money was invested in plantations. 
But these, unlike the estates of the Virginia landowners, were not 
a way of life, a vehicle for the extension and preservation of cul 
ture. These were farm factories, expected to produce. 

When farm profits fell off in Tennessee, Polk decided to raise 
cotton in the newer lands of Mississippi. "I am resolved to send 
my hands to the South," wrote Polk to his wife In September, 
1834. "I am determined to make more money, or to lose more," 
This letter ends with a postscript in which Sarah is asked to assist 
in ordering supplies needed for the venture. "Get Samuel Walker 
to buy them for me upon the lowest terms he can," the husband 
commanded, completing his instructions with this admonition: 
"The negroes have no idea that they are going to be sent to the 
South, and I do not wish them to know it, and therefore, it would 
be best to say nothing about it at home, for it might be carried 
back to them." 

Thus profits from Polk s legal industry were plowed into land, 
there to be increased by slave labor. It was the system, stripped of 
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glamour and social amenities. The Polks, both man and wife, 
managed to reconcile it to their Christianity, keeping principles 
in one water-tight compartment and profits in the next a method 
often practiced by mankind in one field or another. It must also 
be remembered that this was the custom of the country, in which 
they, and their forebears, had been bred. 

As owners under this system, the Polks were above the average. 
Their slaves were valuable property, not to be abused. They paid 
good wages to secure reliable overseers, and dismissed them for 
undue harshness to the blacks. Between sessions of. Congress, both 
husband and wife made the tedious trip to Grenada, in Yalo- 
busha County, Mississippi, to see for themselves. 

In their plantation records, the word slave is never used. Over 
seers reports always called the blacks "your servants." The Polks 
never sold their "servants" except for disobedience} they tried to 
keep their Negro families together. "Today I have bought Ma- 
riah s husb&nd, and have some expectation that I may be able to 
get Caesar s wife," wrote James to Sarah, "My crop is better than 
I expected." As we say today of other abuses, the fault lay in a 
system that rested on production by forced labor. 

Meanwhile the political stock of James Polk was rising. From 
1833 on &gt; he &ad bcsn leader of his party in Congress, and chair 
man, one by one, of its most important committees. Back in Ten 
nessee, the voters were beginning to call him "Young Hickory." 
In 1839, although the Whigs triumphed in the national election, 
Polk carried his state for the Democrats, and was elected gover 
nor. So Sarah left Washington for Nashville, "where her house 
became the center of the fashionable elegance as well as the politi 
cal diplomacy of the old capital." 

the Democrats were preparing for a national 
They found a popular cause in demanding an immedi 
ate tan^xalioii of Texas, but were still sparring for their candi- 
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date. Old Martin Van Buren, ex-President, was the chief contend 
er, but a compromise candidate was in order. James Polk stood 
ready. To the Southern annexation program, he added one for 
the Northwest, the Oregon boundary-line, producing the famous 
slogan, "Fifty-four Forty or Fight." 

It made a rousing campaign against Henry Clay, who carried 
the banner for the contending Whigs above a sea of rolling ora 
tory. To this Clay contributed his equally famous "I would rather 
be right than President," He had his wish. In November, 1844, 
James Knox Polk was elected. All Nashville gathered around to 
celebrate j and there also was Sarah Polk, sharing the bows with 
James. 

"On the first of February, 1845, the President-elect and Mrs. 
Polk, and two of their slaves, a woman and a man, started on the 
long journey to Washington." On March 3, the customary din 
ner was tendered by the retiring President, at which Sarah Polk, 
resplendent in black velvet and plumes, held her own against 
young Mrs. Tyler. Sarah at forty-two was still a fine-looking 
woman. On March 4, it rained, so the President had to deliver his 
inaugural address to a sea of umbrellas. But rain or no, Sarah 
stood there, watching and listening. After all, rain was the Lord s 
doing, and as a strict Presbyterian, Sarah couldn t complain, She 
made up for it by attending both the five-dollar and the ten-dollar 
inauguration balls that evening, one after the other. Like James 
Madison many years before, the new President sneaked off home 
to bed early. 

Once installed in the White House, the new First Lady quickly 
made herself felt. Here was no timidity, no hesitation. Dancing 
was stopped, and a Sabbatarian flag was nailed to the masthead. 
When the Austrian plenipotentiary, recently arrived in Washing 
ton, called at the White House on a Sunday to present creden 
tials, servants were instructed to inform him that the President 
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"declined seeing company on the Sabbath but would be pleased to 
see him tomorrow." Week after week, the same Sunday entry 
appears in Folk s private diary, "The President and Mrs. Polk 
attended the First Presbyterian Church today." Only when the 
First Lady was seriously ill with chills and fever did she fail to 
grace the presidential pew. Newspapers swiftly spread this White 
House piety abroad, and the public was assured that the fate of 
the nation was secure in the hands of such constant churchgoers. 

In a much less devout era, the acclaim greeting her social reforms 
is surprising. But if Sarah Polk was a Sabbatarian, so also were 
millions of plain Americans who had felt themselves misrepre 
sented by the light-minded manners of the Virginia dynasty. No 
one sensed this better than Sarah Polk. For once, policy and prin 
ciple coincided, and the new First Lady was prepared to stand her 
ground, even going so far as to interdict the serving of refreshments 
at White House receptions. That, too, like dancing, she proclaimed 
to be beneath the high dignity of the presidential office. Nor, as long 
as they occupied the White House did either the President or his 
wife step inside a theater. 

For all this, Mrs. Polk received an excellent press. The Nash 
ville Umon applauded a her dignified and exemplary deportment 
since her occupancy of the Presidential Mansion. ... As a pro 
fessor of religion, doubtless Mrs. Polk deeply realized the re 
sponsibility of her position. . . . The example of Mrs, Polk 
c&n hardly fail of exerting ... a salutary influence. . . . All 
will agree that by the exclusion of frivolities and her excellent 
ckporfmcHt in other respects, she has conferred additional dignity 
upon the executive department of our government." Other news 
papers were equally laudatory. The day had arrived when the 
publk wanted to hear about the President s wife. 

But Strati Polkas social policy was more than negative. If 
worldly inanities w^re banished from the White House, it was 
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made more accessible to the unfashionable. Informal receptions 
were held twice a week at which Folk s unassuming manner put 
visitors at their ease, ready to be charmed by his wife. 

Undoubtedly the Mexican War helped to popularize Mrs. 
Polk. To the President s supporters, this expansionist war was the 
glory of his administration. To the opposition, it was unjustified 
aggression. Of this unpopular minority was a greenhorn Con 
gressman from Illinois named Lincoln, whose "spot resolution" 
called upon the President to define the precise spot on which 
American soil had been desecrated by the Mexicans. 

But the First Lady led in "patriotic sentiments and feelings." 
A young lieutenant, "back from the bloody but glorious conflict at 
Monterrey, was encouraged to recount some thrilling incidents of 
those scenes." So White House popularity rose, till on New 
Year s Day, 1847, t ^e President stood shaking hands with all, 
from past eleven in the morning till three in the afternoon. 

If Sarah Polk did not feed the multitudes who swarmed into 
the White House, she did talk to them. She is the first First Lady 
to be rated publicly as a conversationalist. Dolly Madison had a 
gift for lightsome chat but she never pretended to approach gov 
ernmental affairs. Sarah Polk, however, was well informed and 
well read. "No doubt," a masculine commentator explains, "her 
association with distinguished men led her to more solid reading 
than is customary." War or no war, she still made time to read. 
A foreign visitor found her deeply engrossed trying to finish a 
book, the author of which was to dine with the President that 
evening. James Polk knew he could rely on Sarah to tell him what 
was in the book. 

While public opinion accepted curtailed entertainment at the 
White House as a tribute to principle and piety, later historians 
have noted that it was also beneficial to the family exchequer. 
Earlier chapters have shown President after President impover- 
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ishing himself to maintain White House hospitality. Not so the 
Polks from Tennessee. They were to remove in 1849 w *th cash 
in hand to purchase a fine residence in Nashville, which was duly 
"enlarged, ornamented and put in the most complete and ele 
gant order." 

The administration ended in a blaze of glory ended because 
James Polk refused to run again. Four years of the presidency 
had worn him out, though the Mexican War had been a very 
profitable venture. For a minimum of blood and treasure, mili 
tarists had obtained a vast western territory for expansion. True, 
the real bill, and a very black one, was yet to pay in the reopening 
of pro- and anti-slavery agitation. But, then, no one was looking 
a dozen years ahead. Meanwhile the Presbyterian Church held 
a special farewell service for its First Lady, and the public paid 
her tribute in verse: 

A thousand things most beautiful, 

All sparkling, precious, rich and rare, 
These hands would render up to thee, 

Thou noble lady, good and fair! 

That and many others. 

The trip home became a triumphal progress, from Washing 
ton to Nashville by way of New Orleans. All along the route, the 
ex-President and his wife were feted and feasted, and they 
planned to top this off with a grand tour of Europe. A bitter end, 
though, came to the success story of James Polk. These pro 
tracted ovations were too much for him. He died of an overdose 
of Southern hospitality, heaped upon a digestive system too tired 
to respond. Once in the grand new house in Nashville, the ex- 
Prcstdent sickened. What was supposed to be a very ordinary 
ailment degenerated into mortal illness. 

About the bedside of this upright man, so principled within 
his restricted field of vision, was enacted a grirn struggle that 
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might well have been taken from a page of Thomas Wolfe. 
For James Polk, the conscientious, had never technically "joined" 
the church. His mother, of stronger physique than her son, had 
long been a Presbyterian. So also was his beloved Sarah. Year 
after year, James Polk had listened to Presbyterian sermons while 
his heart yearned for the consolations of the Methodists. On that 
one Sunday in Washington when Mrs. Polk had been unable to 
arise from her bed, the good James had quietly betaken himself 
to the Wesleyan edifice. 

Now, a very sick man, the ex-President wished to be baptized. 
Both wife and mother assumed that it would be into their church. 
But Polk refused. At that late date, he told the two watching 
women, he must have his own way. The dying man was therefore 
received into the Methodist communion, and a Methodist bishop 
made the funeral oration. 

Word of this deathbed controversy leaked out, provoking a 
theological commotion. One biographer proclaimed: f Well might 
the dying President be ashamed of his late hour. It was not wise, 
not safe, not reputable . . . thus to put off joining the church" 
till the grave was around the corner. 

But today s reviewer, turning over these long-gone records, 
feels that James Polk had merely been reluctant to hurt the 
woman he loved. Since his conscience would not accept her creed, 
he had put off publicly marking their divergence as long as he 
could. 

Certainly Sarah Polk repaid his devotion. She was only forty- 
six when he died. She was handsome, well-off and used to ac 
claim and attention. But she was to live on for more than forty 
years, still Sarah Polk. 

But this long widowhood presents a most challenging phase of 
this past First Lady. For she now becomes a woman of affairs, 
taking over the management of that distant but still lucrative 
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cotton-raising factory of the Yalobusha River the first White 
House lady in business. Back before the United States had a 
President, John Adams had sent home foreign goods for Abigail 
to sell in the Boston market, a task that she accepted as an added 
sacrifice on the altar of liberty. Not till ten First Ladies after 
Abigail do we encounter a woman with a bent for business. 

Sarah Folk s opening move was both intelligent and practical. 
Her husband had always paid top wages in Mississippi. Over 
seers capable of sustaining absentee ownership were not so easily 
found. The widow not only retained the man on the spot, but 
also raised his pay as an added incentive to serve her well. Then 
she demanded monthly reports, filing away carefully these illiter 
ate records. 

Overseer Mairs 5 communication for September, 1849, begins: 
"Marm, You will Please give me some Dy rections about the 
coten or eny thing else you want don." That she did so instruct, 
and also personally inspected the property, is shown by a letter 
of March 15, 1850. "Marm," scrawled the overseer, "I have Re 
ceived your Leter Dayted feb the 22 the Negros is behaving 
varry well the Negros was juch pleased to hear you was coming 
doune to see them the are all well at this tim though wone of 
them has dyed sense I rought you Last By the name of Carline 
Davis she dyed 21 st of february Bilious pneumonia." 

To the credit of the Polk management, all reports began with 
the health of the slaves j then of the other livestock. A Negro 
midwife was at hand, and a doctor was provided in case of serious 
illness. Sometimes the medical man would write the report 
(greatly to the improvement of its spelling) which the overseer 
would copy and send on to Mrs. Polk. 

That so unschooled a man as Overseer Mairs could conduct 
successfully a plantation of this size (nearly a thousand acres) 
speaks volumes for the situation of landless whites in a slave- 
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owning economy. One is not surprised to learn that a good over 
seer usually saved enough out of his wages to buy cheap land 
farther west, which in another generation or so would be turning 
his sons into lawyers and legislators. 

However, Sarah Polk was more concerned with profits than 
sociology. Mairs responsibility ended when the bales were loaded 
onto the river-boat. He had fought drought or flood, sickness 
or insect pests. Early and late, he had driven on the work. But 
once the cotton was headed for New Orleans, his worries ceased. 

Not so those of Sarah Polk. Sometimes part of a crop would be 
sunk on the way to market 5 even if retrieved from the river, 
water-soaked cotton would bring a poor price. Only too often a 
boat speeding to market would go up in flames, carrying most of 
a year s profits with it. Amid such catastrophes, a woman of busi 
ness had to maintain proper insurance against all contingencies. 
There were also further complications of exchange and bank dis 
count, a difficult technique to be mastered by any woman in 1850. 

There were good years and bad, but in the main, the planta 
tion on the Yalobusha was profitable, chiefly because it produced 
what her New Orleans brokers called "very pretty cotton" which 
fetched top prices. Nevertheless, by 1860, Mrs. Polk was ready 
to sell to a Mississippi neighbor at a figure that represented a 
twenty percent gain on the original investment 

Why did she sell? The accepted version was that she found the 
business of absentee management too difficult. But the date of the 
sale was 1860, and Sarah Polk was a well-informed politician, 
with a sensitive pocketbook nerve. She may well have figured that 
the time for keeping capital in a distant plantation was past. 

There was also the matter of her husband s will, which gave 
her life control of all his property. This remarkable document 
was not made public till after her death. It provided that should 
Polk outlive his wife, all slaves in his possession should receive 
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their freedom. The same course was recommended to his wife, 
should she be the survivor. This would indicate some conscien 
tious scruple as to the benefits of slavery as an institution, and also 
doubt as to its economic value in a changing world. 

When the Polk plantation was sold, some of the Negroes re 
mained with the land, possibly by their own choice. Others re 
turned to Tennessee, where they were "hired out," wages above 
their keep going to the owner. Perhaps they were thus being per 
mitted to buy their own freedom. We shall never know. Once, 
long after the war, Mrs. Polk was questioned on the matter. She 
replied shortly that the war had settled all that. Then she added 
that Mr. Polk had always been at heart an emancipationist, only 
the end came sooner than he expected. 

Drawing up a balance-sheet for Sarah Polk as an employer of 
slave labor, it is dear that she was better than the average ab 
sentee. Her overseer was carefully selected and checked. The food 
provided for her "servants" was ample, indeed the quantity of 
provisions raised and consumed on her plantation was enormous. 
Her Negroes were permitted to raise considerable cotton on their 
own, proceeds of which were scrupulously segregated in the ac 
counts. Blankets and other materials purchased for their use were 
not cheap and shoddy. Ordinary clothing was woven and made 
on the premises. Sickness and mortality were monthly reported to 
the owner, and medical attention was provided, probably more 
than most landless whites were able to secure for themselves. 

The first item on the debit side is the fact that such a planta 
tion for profit had no &lt;f big house" to serve as a center of culture 
for the colored people dependent on it. No promising young girl 
was being trained as $. lady s maid or nurse. One woman, "Ma- 
mt*/* wm taught to weave; one colored man, Harry, the black- 
smith* bad learned to write in Tennessee. A letter of his ,to his 
exhibits a totidiing sense of devotion, and incidentally is 
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better spelled than those of his white overseer. But with an ab 
sentee mistress, one loses the human warmth that so often in 
gratiated a bad system. Life on the Yalobusha was not brutalized, 
but it must have been dreary and monotonous. 

Two counts, though, must be marked down against Sarah Polk. 
The first is the high infant death rate among her slave-women. 
Mortality among the adults was low, but letter after letter from 
the overseer announced that some woman had "increased her 
family," only to be followed by a later report of the child s death, 
often attributed to its mother s carelessness or neglect. Yet, to 
judge by written evidence, Sarah Polk did nothing about it. Ap 
parently she accepted it as one of the ways of Providence, past 
finding out. 

Also, by the paper record, Sarah Polk did nothing to secure re 
ligious instruction or guidance for her servants. For a strict 
churchgoer, this seems a striking omission, especially as many 
slave-owners did arrange for "preaching" for their blacks. This 
charge must be made negatively. Over a span of twenty-five years, 
these papers from the Polk plantation make no reference to any 
occurrence which would have denoted a question of religion for 
the forty men, women and children on the distant Yalobusha. 

So much, then, for Sarah Polk in the cotton business. Unlike 
many Southerners, she was not ruined by the Civil War, although 
she admitted to "losses." She stayed right there in Nashville, en 
tertaining in her mansion the leading Confederate generals as long 
as they held sway. Then, when control of the city passed to the 
Northern forces, she received the ranking Union officers. She 
worked out for herself a philosophy that as part of a past-presi 
dency, she herself was above sectional rancors. 

That at least was the theory. Years afterward she admitted 
to the historian Irelan that "when it came to actual conflict, and 
the lives of people with whom I always lived, and whose ways 
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were my ways, my sympathies were with them, but my sympa 
thies did not involve my principles. I have always belonged, and 
do now belong, to the whole country." 

So to the last phase of Sarah Polk. In front of her fine house, 
she now erected a marble tomb for her husband, with elaborate 
inscriptions on three sides from the pen of Bancroft, the historian. 
One side was left blank for Sarah. 

Within doors, the mansion was turned into a memorial. "The 
noble hall, rich in presents received during the Presidential career 
of her husband," was hung with pictures of him at various ages. 
"The study of the President ... is kept by Mrs. Polk just as he 
left it. Here are his books, his papers, his pen ... as if he had 
just stepped out and would soon return . . . kept in order by her 
own hands." In the great hall on the second floor was Polk s 
law library. Then there were the letters he had received, all filed 
and labeled in his script, and his private diary. 

But letters, papers and manuscript were more to Sarah Polk 
than mementoes. Always a studious reader, she realized that here 
was material for some future historian. Nothing was lost. She even 
planned that the whole might be assembled into a history of Polk 
and his times. The history never materialized, but at long last the 
papers went to the Library of Congress. 

Meanwhile, the widow presided over her memorial. Polk Place 
became an object of pilgrimage. "Prominent men of all classes 
and professions rarely visited the city without paying their respects 
to her. For years it was the habit of the Legislature to call on her 
in a body on New Year s day. Large delegations of Masons, Odd 
Fellows and Sons of Temperance . . . members of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church . . . visited Polk Place to 
evidence their respect for her . . . whose Christian character is so 
shining an example*" 

A visitor more observant than flattering describes Sarah Polk 
as she appeared in the i88o s. She was above medium height, and 
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seemed larger than she was. Her weight is stated exactly as 135 
pounds. Her eyes were still large and dark, her large firm nose 
still commanding. Usually her mouth was slightly open, like one 
about to speak, so that her upper teeth showed. Some of those 
teeth were lacking, and others plainly artificial. Her dark hair was 
hardly gray, but it may have been thinning, for she always wore 
a bandeau of black-and-white crape, trimmed with black ribbons. 
Under this, the hair was parted in the middle, and brought down 
in a cluster of ringlets over each ear. The woman whose clothes 
had been the admiration of Washington now kept to widow s 
black. She had likewise developed what the visitor called "a great 
deal of manner." 

But time goes on, even in a living memorial. The niece adopted 
by Mrs. Polk to be company for her, grew up and married. Grad 
ually the mistress herself became part of the shrine, which now 
she never left, except to go to church. Perhaps there had been 
money losses, or perhaps Sarah Polk was turning into an old 
woman. When in May, 1875, she sent papers to Bancroft, the 
historian, for his biography of Polk, her memorandum was 
sprawled in a large uncertain script. 

The museum has become dreary. The law books go undusted. 
Paper is peeling from the walls of the President s study. Memen 
toes are sprinkled with tobacco to ward off moths. Sarah Polk has 
done her best to preserve the memorial. She and she alone knew 
what was in her husband s will, the will by which he hoped to 
perpetuate this shrine to his presidency. (See the Appendix for 
the controversial section of this noted wilL) 

Sarah Polk, who had lived through many years of lawmaking, 
may have guessed that his plan would be set aside by the courts. 
Only by living as long as possible could she execute the will of 
the husband who had made her First Lady of the land. 

Born just as a new century was opening, she lived till August, 
1891. Whether one likes her or not, Sarah Polk was a personage. 
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{/rlargarei (Baylor, uUoman oj ike \-Sia *y~irmy 

(Born&gt; 1788; married , 1810; died, 1854.) 



THE Democrats under President Polk won their war, but lost 
the 1 848 election, for the Mexican War produced a new pop 
ular hero in General Zachary Taylor, and he turned out to be a 
Whig. That was an unpleasant surprise for the Democrats. Old 
Zach had spent his whole life in the obscurity of distant military 
assignments, with no one in Washington knowing or caring what 
his politics might be. Now administration cohorts saw the victor 
of Palo Alto and Buena Vista heading the opposition ticket. Since 
they could not denounce a hero-candidate, they resorted to an 
old political maneuver an attack on Zachary Taylor s wife. 

Margaret Smith, who had married Taylor when he was an 
insignificant yoting lieutenant, and had followed his hard for 
tunes ia nearly every army post from the Great Lakes to Baton 
Itonge, was represented as a poor-white of the wilds, complete 
with Rachel Jackson s corncob pipe. 
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So craftily were discreditable anecdotes circulated that when 
the new President s wife and daughter actually arrived in the 
capital, local cognoscenti were taken aback to discover that Mrs. 
Taylor was merely a quiet gentlewoman of sixty-one, totally de 
void of social ambition. Perhaps in time those campaign legends 
would have died a natural death. But unfortunately, there wasn t 
time. On the 4th of July, 1850, President Taylor presided over 
the laying of the Washington Monument cornerstone. Returning 
to the White House, he suffered a stroke. So after only fifteen 
months in office passed the twelfth President of the United States. 
Ceremonies over, Mrs. Taylor crept away to mourn in far-off 
Mississippi, where she died not long afterward. 

Margaret Taylor rested in her coffin, but the lie lived on. The 
longevity of entertaining falsehood is amazing. As recently as 
1937, the New York Times reprinted an old description of Zach- 
ary Taylor s wife "peacefully smoking her corncob pipe in the 
White House, while Washington gasped." 

To disprove this particular item is easy. Zachary Taylor, who 
did not drink in a hard-drinking army, did chew tobacco, but he 
did not smoke. He did not smoke because tobacco smoke made 
Mrs. Taylor "actively ill." This is a medical statement from the 
son of Dr. Robert Brooke Wood, regimental surgeon under Tay 
lor in several army forts. 

Other elements of the lie are less readily tracked down. The 
general social tone in Washington was set by Virginia, which gave 
capital journalism a double bias political and parochial. Vir 
ginians assumed preeminence. People from elsewhere might be 
worthy, but they were not considered social equals. This attitude 
colored news correspondence flowing out from the capital. Never 
theless, it is possible to penetrate the lie, and to make a true pic 
ture of this woman, misrepresented in her own time. 

Margaret Mackall Smith was born in Calvert County, Mary- 
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land, on September 21, 1788. Her father was Walter Smith, of 
St Leonard, who had the rank of major in the Revolutionary 
armies. Virginia social historians refer slightingly to Mrs. Taylor s 
people as "intelligent agriculturists/ 7 indicating that Major Smith 
was not gentry. On the other hand, his land in Calvert County 
dated back to a great-grandfather who was attorney general of 
Maryland Province at the time of Oliver Cromwell. 

But later the family had ceased to be dissenters, and the Smith 
children were brought up in the church of the landowning class. 
Margaret Smith s education, said her detractors, "considered the 
practical rather than the intellectual." Granted, but that was the 
kind of education allotted to females around 1800. If she was 
trained chiefly "in all the accomplishments of domestic duties/ 
so also were many ladies of best Virginia blood. 

Around 1800, Major Smith died, and an older daughter, Mary, 
married Samuel Chew, who went West in one of the earlier migra 
tions. By 1809 th e Chews were located in Kentucky, "in a log- 
cabin house two miles from the station [blockhouse] at Harrods 
Wood Creek." There Margaret Smith met Lieutenant Zachary 
Taylor when he was visiting back home in the fall of 1809. 

The outcome of this chance meeting will carry us through a 
region today considered most characteristically American, the 
length and breadth of the Mississippi River Valley. Familiar 
names will crop up Baton Rouge, Gallena, Terre Haute, Fort 
Snelling, Prairie du Chien. But these places did not signify then 
what they do now. No length of gleaming highway, no country 
clubs, no roadside "joints." No farms shipping wheat and hogs 
into Cincinnati and St Louis. Nothing but unbroken wilderness, 
through which only rivers served as roads. Back from the shores, 
and sometimes creeping down to them in the darkness, Indian 
warriors striking back at white penetration. 

Here and there, tip and down the rivers, were army posts, 
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manned in times of peace by skeleton formations of an ill-paid 
and neglected army. The troops were the sweepings of the service 
drunk, disorderly, illiterate, with officers only too often little 
better than their soldiers. And in among them, here and there, 
a few commandants with pride in their country and their calling. 
These were the forgotten men who in times of danger held forlorn 
hopes, and organized volunteer militia for the defense of the 
frontiers. A hard life for such officers. Harder still for the few 
devoted wives and daughters who kept them company in these 
wilderness outposts. 

Such a woman was Margaret Smith who, June 21, 1810, mar 
ried Zachary Taylor. The wedding was in her sister s pioneer 
log cabin. But there was nothing poor-white in the picture} the 
bridegroom received 324 acres of land as a wedding-present from 
his father. The bride was a slender young woman nearing twenty- 
two ; her husband, four years^ older, was broad and stocky. 

This description came from Dr. Alexander Duke, who had 
introduced the visiting lieutenant to Miss Smith almost a year be 
fore. Meager as it is, it is the only known word-picture of Mar 
garet Taylor. Not till nearly thirty years later was Zachary Tay 
lor s name in everyone s mouth. Then when Kentucky people were 
interested to recall his wedding, too much time had elapsed. The 
Chews had long since moved on. 

Any further description of Margaret Taylor, then or later, is 
imaginary, for although she became First Lady of the land, there 
is no known portrait of her. Her years had been spent in places 
far beyond the trail of even an itinerant portrait-painter. There 
are pictures of her children, sent to inland cities for their school 
ing. But there is none of the mother who sent them. One daugh 
ter, dark in coloring, was said strikingly to resemble her father. 
This gives us liberty to think of Margaret Taylor as an ash- 
blonde, a type often seen in Maryland shore counties. 
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Zachary Taylor s later nickname was "Old Rough and Ready," 
but in spite of this, his people were gentry. Their family place 
had been "Montebello," in Orange County, Virginia. His father, 
Richard Taylor, was a graduate of William and Mary College, 
lieutenant colonel, member of the Assembly, and finally, a dele 
gate to the convention which framed the American Constitution. 
When we recall that this Virginia delegation included George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, nothing 
more is needed to establish the standing of Richard Taylor. 
Shortly after the birth of Zachary, his third child (November, 
1784), Richard Taylor was appointed collector for the port of 
Louisville on the Ohio River. The Virginia property was sold, 
and in its place he bought land by the hundred acres out from 
Louisville in the direction of Springfield. 

The transplanting of his family to new territory was a financial 
success, but none of Richard Taylor s nine children was as care 
fully educated as he himself. There was a plantation tutor of sorts 
either ignorant or lazy; certainly Zachary Taylor spelled his 
home letters badly. In later life, he made up for early neglect by 
reading and study in lonely army posts, but as a young man out 
door adventure filled his mind. In 1808, President Jefferson gave 
him a first lieutenant s commission. 

By the time of his marriage, the lieutenant had already sur 
vived his first bout with the Indians, and with malaria. Neither 
was to be the last For forty years, Taylor s history was his mili 
tary service. It was also to form the pattern of Margaret Taylor s 
life, as year after year, decade after decade, she followed where 
army orders called him. Her first tour of duty was in the early 
Indian wars of the Ohio Territory, while Taylor served under 
Genera! Harrison. 

At the outbreak of Tecumseh s rebellion, the Territory was 
too dangerous even for a soldier s wife, so she was 
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left behind until after the birth of her first child in 1811. The 
diary of Lydia Bacon, another army wife, presents a tantalizing 
entry dated August, 1811. "At Newport became acquainted with 
a very interesting family by the name of Taylor who treated us 
with great hospitality." Newport, Kentucky, was headquarters for 
the army s western campaign. Unfortunately Lydia Bacon placed 
no identifying initials next the name of these Taylors. But since 
both husbands were lieutenants under General Harrison, we may 
be permitted to fancy these two young army wives keeping each 
other company on the broad veranda that looked down upon the 
river, eating fruit from Margaret Taylor s trees. 

But not for long was the bride to be in any pleasant spot. Her 
husband s successful defense of Fort Knox made a captain of him, 
and so pacified the district that he dared send for his wife and 
child. This was her introduction to a brawling frontier army post, 
and her situation there is revealed in a letter written by Captain 
Zachary to a brother. "Peggy says she is very lonesome and is in 
hopes you will be as good as your word in paying us the visit you 
promised. If you come over, Peggy says you must bring her some 
cotton for nitting which she wants mother to have spun for her." 
Lonesome or no, out there in Indiana, Peggy s second child was 
born in 1814. She was named Sarah Knox in honor of her father s 
successful defense of the fort, and was always called Knox in the 
family. 

Taylor was brevetted a major for his battle at Credit Island. 
He was then put to building forts in Indiana and Illinois Terri 
tory, only to be demoted to his former rank when the War of 1 8 12 
was over. Thereupon he resigned, and started farming on the 
Bear Grass Creek land which had been his wedding portion. The 
young couple had only a cabin, but nearby was the Taylor home 
stead with its large and friendly brick house. During this agrarian 
interlude, Margaret Taylor s third baby girl, OJjfia, was born. 
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The civilian episode was cut short by Taylor s restoration to 
rank in 1816 by President Madison, who placed him in command 
of Fort Winnebago at Green Bay, in northern Michigan Terri 
tory (now Wisconsin). To this primitive outpost village, hundreds 
of miles beyond the settlements on the Ohio, came Margaret Tay 
lor with her three young children in the fall of 1817. Green Bay 
had a total of forty-seven families. All but three were low-grade 
French trappers and traders, with Indian wives who hoed garden 
patches around their mean huts, raised half-breed children, and 
hated the Americans. 

The post, close to the Canadian border, was a strong one, with 
500 men to hold the fort. Its whitewashed blockhouses were en 
closed by a wall thirty feet high. Within, the commandant had 
the best there was, a large mahogany sideboard and dinner table, 
and a stock of old china. The only entertainment was a regimental 
band of sixteen trooper musicians. River transportation was frozen 
solid during the long winter months. It was such isolation and 
such cold as this Maryland woman could never have known be 
fore. Yet tradition says that she lived through two winters there. 

The year 1819 opened hopefully. From the far North, Lieu 
tenant Colonel Taylor brought his wife and children, first to 
Louisville, then to Bayou Sara in Louisiana, to the home of her 
sister, Mrs. Chew, who had meanwhile removed from Kentucky. 
Their was a fourth baby, born in July, and named for her mother. 
Now Margaret Taylor rested while her husband went down to 
New Orleans to build the Jackson military road. But swamp fever 
proved more treacherous than northern ice. The child Olivia died, 
and Margaret herself was dreadfully ill. Her husband, fearing 
for her life, applied to Washington for leave. 

**At best her constitution is remarkably delicate," Taylor wrote 
to the Otertmmster General. c&lt; This information has nearly un- 
mmmxd me&gt; |br my loss will be an irreparable one, I am confident 
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the feminine virtues never did concentrate in a higher degree in 
the bosom of any woman than in hers." She rallied, but her name 
sake baby died two children in less than four months, a hard 
blow. 

A series of Southern posts followed in quick succession: Bay 
St. Louis in Mississippi, Fort Jessup in Louisiana, and Baton 
Rouge, a depressing spot noted chiefly for the idleness and dis 
sipation of its officers. Now Taylor bestirred himself to make a 
home for his family. He bought a plantation nearby in Feliciana 
Parish, selling his Kentucky lands to meet payments. His first 
Feliciana crop was disappointing, but sufficient to send the oldest 
girl back to Lexington for her schooling. She was only eleven, 
the distance far. Not an easy parting, but the mother nerved her 
self to it. Ann s vacations would be spent with her Aunt Eliza 
beth Taylor. 

It was for this aunt that the new baby, born in 1824, was 
christened Mary Elizabeth (called Betty in the family). Two 
years more brought the birth of an only son, Richard. At this 
juncture, Taylor was summoned for his one Washington mission, 
to serve on the Militia Board. This was the only chance that the 
army ever gave Margaret Taylor to revisit Maryland, but with 
a new baby she could not take it. Her husband went to Washing 
ton alone and did his duty. His reward was decidedly backhand, 
command of Fort Snelling, the farthest northwest of all the army 
posts, in what became Minnesota (1828). The next year he was 
transferred to Fort Crawford in southern Michigan Territory. 

Again his wife exchanged her plantation home for a northern 
wilderness. En route, she visited the second girl in school in 
Kentucky, and brought the oldest girl Ann along with her for 
company. 

Fort Crawford was almost civilized. The commandant s house 
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had four rooms on the main floor, a kitchen and pantry in the 
basement One John H. Bliss, who visited the fort at this time, 
later set down his recollections for the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety. There were "10 officers, 200 soldiers, 13 women, 23 chil 
dren and 1 7 slaves of both sexes" at the fort. Commander Taylor 
started a Temperance Society, and organized an officers reading- 
room with mathematical and historical works for professional 
study j the camp sutler was required to give a portion of his 
profits for the post library and school. The Rev. Mr. Cadle 
doubled in duty as post chaplain and schoolteacher. Then Mrs. 
Taylor is mentioned: "a most kind and thorough-bred Southern 
lady- . . . She and her children were communicants of the Epis 
copal church." 

Here, then, at Fort Crawford, the most kind lady dispensed 
what hospitality she could to the young officers at the post. But in 
so doing, she was to lose her first daughter, so recently reclaimed. 
For soon the school miss of seventeen had a suitor, young Doctor 
Robert Wood, the assistant surgeon. Ann s parents, knowing only 
too keenly the hard lot of an army wife, tried to dissuade her, but 
to no effect. She married at eighteen, and when her parents quitted 
Fort Crawford (1830), Ann and her doctor-husband were bound 
into the deeper wilderness of Fort Snelling. 

Taylor s next assignment was New Orleans. In 1832, after 
twenty-four years of constant service, he finally reached the rank 
of Colonel. But if his wife counted on a few years at this post 
where she could manage their plantation, and clear off the debts 
tftat had accumulated in their absence, she reckoned without Black 
Hawk s rising. 

The Illinois frontiers were ablaze, and experienced Indian 
igfttesre were needed. The Colonel s lady and children followed 
him north as for as Gallena, where with her own hands Mar- 
Taylor tended the wounded from the battle of Dixon s 
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Ferry. "This era of Mrs. Taylor s life she was wont always to 
speak of with subdued enthusiasm," reported a historian of the 
Seventies. 

Now Colonel Taylor plunged into the wilderness for the three 
months pursuit which ended with his capture of Black Hawk. 
Recognition still lagged, for Zachary Taylor had no friends in 
Washington. He returned to the command at Fort Crawford. 

Thither once more came his wife, this time with her second 
daughter, Sarah Knox. Now the past was to repeat itself, but with 
a tragic variation. A young West Point lieutenant named Jeffer 
son Davis (later to become president of the Southern Confed 
eracy) fell in love with Knox Taylor. This time the parents were 
prepared to forbid the match. "I ll be damned if another daughter 
of mine shall marry into the army!" is the exclamation attributed 
to Colonel Taylor by Major Stephen Kearny. 

But Knox at eighteen refused to give up her lover. When he 
was forbidden the house, she arranged to see him elsewhere. This 
was managed within the strict conventions of 1830, and under the 
nose of the post s commandant. At the fort was another young 
lady whose officer-father also frowned upon her suitor. The two 
girls made common cause. Knox Taylor would call upon Miss 
Street, and find Lieutenant Davis there. Miss Street would re 
turn the visit at the commandant s house, where her chosen young 
man would be taking tea with Miss Taylor. 

A simple device, and easily detected. Was Margaret Taylor 
abetting her daughter against her husband s known wishes? At 
least little sister Betty, aged ten, knew what was going on, and 
kept the secret. Long afterward, as an old lady of eighty-two, 
she told the story to a New York Times reporter. 

Lieutenant Davis, in disfavor, transferred to a Southern post. 
After two years, to meet Taylor s continued objections Davis re 
signed from the army, to take over part of the family plantation 
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in Mississippi. But Taylor s dislike had become personal. He still 
refused his consent The result was what story-books call a run 
away match. 

This is important because of letters sent back by Knox Taylor 
to her mother. These provide a twofold revelation of character 
that of the girl writing, and of the mother to whom the letters 
were written. Though obstinate and angry, the father was no 
tyrant. He permitted his daughter to visit her Aunt Elizabeth, 
thus putting it within her power to disobey if she wished to. To 
"Beechlands" went Jefferson Davis to claim his bride. 

The first letter is from Knox to her mother on the morning of 
her wedding. 

Louisville, June ryth, 1835 

You will be surprised, no doubt, my dear mother, to hear of my 
being married so soon ; when I wrote to you last I had no idea of leav 
ing here before fall ; but hearing that the part of the country to which 
I am going is quite healthy, I have concluded to go down this summer 
and will leave here this afternoon at four o clock; will be married as 
you advised in my bonnet and traveling dress. I am very much grati 
fied that sister Ann is here. At this time having one member of the 
family present, I shall not feel so entirely destitute of friends But 
you, my dearest Mother, I know will still retain some feelings of 
affection for a child who has been so unfortunate as to form a connec 
tion without the sanction of her parents, but who will always feel the 
deepest affection for them whatever may be their feelings toward her. 
Say to my dear father I have received his kind and affectionate letter, 
and thank him for the liberal supply of money sent me. Sister will tell 
you all that you wish to know about me. I will write as soon as I get 
down, and do, my kind ma, write. I shall feel so much disappointed 
and mortified if you do not. I send a bonnet by sister, the best I could 
get. Sally has kindly offered to make your preserves this summer. Fare 
well, my dear mother, give my best love to pa and Dick. 
Believe me always, your affectionate daughter, 

Knox. 
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On August 1 1, Knox Taylor Davis wrote a second letter: 

My dearest mother: 

I have just received your affectionate letter forwarded to me from 
Louisville \ you may readily imagine the pleasure it afforded me to 
hear from you. . . . Have you been much annoyed with visitors this 
year? do tell who you have been obliged to entertain. How often, my 
dear Mother, I wish I could look in upon you. I imagine so often I 
can see you about attending to your domestic concerns down in the 
cellar skimming milk or going to feed the chickens. . . * Tell Dick 
I have a beautiful colt, prettier than his I expect; when did you hear 
from dear little Betty? Give my love to Dr. Wood; Mr. Davis sends 
his best respects to you, did you receive the letter he wrote you from 
St. Louis? My love to Pa and Dick. Remember me most affection 
ately to Sister and the Doc. Kiss the children. . . Do not make 
yourself uneasy about me; the country is quite healthy. 

On these two letters alone the only letters addressed to Mar 
garet Taylor to survive the lapse of a century this writer would 
rest her defense. The mother revealed in them is in all essentials 
a lady. The home over which she presided was a gentle one. 

But one must finish the romance of Knox Taylor Davis. Un 
fortunately her island home was not "quite healthy." Both she 
and her young husband came down with river fever. The bride 
died September 15, less than three months after her wedding. 
Davis finally recovered, but long remained a recluse and a wid 
ower. More than ten years afterward, during the Mexican War, 
in which Davis led a regiment, he accidentally encountered Gen 
eral Taylor on a Mississippi river-boat. The two men shook hands. 

There is no known record of how Knox s mother weathered 
her grief, except the mute testimony of those same two letters, 
which Margaret Taylor kept by her for the rest of her life. How 
many times in the years that followed did Margaret Taylor read 
and reread those letters? How many times did she ask herself If 
there was anything she could hatlfcbne to avert the tragedy? 
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Her heart must have been doubly sore for her other children, so 
far away at school. For Taylor now applied to Washington for 
leave "to visit his children in Philadelphia who have been absent 
from us for several years." 

The leave was granted, only to be canceled by the outbreak 
of the Seminole War. Thus Margaret Taylor learned still another 
lesson in endurance. 

It was this Seminole War the longest and costliest Indian war 
in the history of the United States which brought recognition to 
Zachary Taylor. Following his victory at Lake Okeechobee in 
1838, he was brevetted a brigadier general. This promotion 
brought his wife to Fort Brooke at Tampa. Once again, undis 
puted record has her tending the wounded in the days before 
anesthetics. Taylor lasted the longest of all the leaders who 
fought through the Florida swamps. He came down again with 
fever, and applied twice for relief. Finally in May, 1840, he otn 
tained that long-postponed furlough. 

He and Mrs. Taylor went straight to Philadelphia to get Betty. 
Then the three of them went home to Kentucky together, a 
private triumphal tour by way of Niagara Falls. One feels that 
they had certainly earned it, 

In 1 841, General Taylor received command of the second army 
department s western division, with headquarters in Arkansas. 
Now he sold his Feliciana lands, which had accumulated more 
debt while their owner fought in Florida, and bought a planta 
tion, forty miles north of Natchez, called "Cypress Grove." The 
General was now responsible for five southwestern outpost forts, 
in various stages of disease and dilapidation. While he struggled 
with these new responsibilities, Mrs. Taylor made a home in the 
commandant s quarters in Baton Rouge. 

Here military records reveal something of the real Margaret 
Taylor. Baton Rouge boasted "a series of imposing brick build- 
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ings, with comfortable arrangements for housekeeping." These 
the GeneraPs lady left to the officers 5 families. For herself, she se 
lected a little old "cottage" which had been the house of the 
Spanish commandant in pre-American days. This remnant of old 
Spain stood dishonored and disregarded, in an out-of-the-way 
spot down by the river. 

But Margaret Taylor saw that relic of the past and loved it, 
"With the aid of her own two servants and assistance afforded 
by invalid soldiers, she soon put the neglected place in proper 
order. . . . The house had but four rooms, surrounded on all 
sides by a verandah, and thus in the hottest weather there was 
always a shady side." This was the home that Margaret Taylor 
made for herself and her daughter Betty, now back from her east 
ern schooling. Through all those years in desolate army posts, 
Margaret Taylor had preserved an eye for the charm of past 
beauty. 

Destiny, which had marked time for the Taylors for nearly 
thirty years, was now moving fast. President Polk wanted the im 
mediate annexation of Texas and was ready to fight for it. Zach- 
ary Taylor was the nearest commander in the field. In 1846 he 
led the "army of occupation" to victories at Palo Alto and Resaca 
de la Palma. He was named major general by Washington, and 
"Old Rough and Ready" by his troops. There were even whisper 
ings of his name as a presidential possibility. President Polk, who 
had never liked Taylor, drew off the best of his troops. Greatly 
outnumbered, he defeated Santa Ana at Buena Vista in 1 847. 

New Orleans now tendered him the hero s welcome that it had 
given to Andrew Jackson back in 1815, and the Whigs out-of- 
office knew that President Polk had unwittingly provided them 
with a man of the hour. 

And where was the GeneraPs lady while her husband rose to 
fame? Staying quietly in the old Spanish cottage in Baton Rouge 
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with her daughter Betty, and most literally cultivating her gar 
den. She raised the best table delicacies in all that region, and had 
treated herself to the luxury of a cow. Fresh milk and butter now 
furnished the General s table. Curiously, "Old Rough and 
Ready/ 7 so entirely regardless of how he wore his uniform, was 
very particular about food. Plain fare he would accept without 
complaint, but he wanted it well cooked. Besides these domestic 
provisions, Mrs. Taylor arranged to have a room in the garrison 
building set aside for a post chapel. There, at her request, serv 
ice was read from the Episcopal prayer-book. 

With the call for war volunteers, Baton Rouge now swarmed 
with young officers wives who had never known the smell of gun 
powder. To an old campaigner, these frightened, fluttering young 
things must have seemed like spoiled children. But whatever 
Margaret Taylor thought, her words were kind. 

"As the news came that actual collision threatened, some of these 
ladies, unable to control their anxiety for the safety of their hus 
bands, would be overcome. . . . On these occasions, Mrs. Tay 
lor and Miss Betty maintained their self-possession . . . always 
calm and cheerful, a constant source of comfort." So the older 
woman gave of her own disciplined strength to these younger 
ones, and to her own daughter, for with the end of the war, Miss 
Betty married Major Bliss, her father s adjutant. In spite of pa 
rental warnings, all three Taylor daughters married into the 
army. 

Yet with peace, there was no peace in the little cottage, for the 
hero had become a candidate. His wife opposed this. As she re 
mained outwardly unmoved in danger, so now greatness had no 
lure for her. It seemed a plot to deprive her of her husband. But 
whether she would or no, the hero was elected twelfth President 
of the United States. 

a No inauguration of any of the later Presidents was more en- 
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thusiastically celebrated than General Taylor s," a Washington 
historian reported. Reaction followed. Margaret Taylor was sixty- 
one years old. Most of her life had been spent so close to harsh 
realities that the trappings of office seemed entirely unimportant. 
She wished to live in the White House as simply as she had in 
her small cottage at Baton Rouge. She kept as much as possible to 
the private quarters upstairs, and was never visible in the recep 
tion-room. She discouraged official dinners. Washington took its 
revenge in once more circulating the campaign gossip-stories. 

One gathers that Margaret Taylor didn t care. But her daugh 
ter did. "Miss Betty" now attacked the social angle. In March, 
there was a large reception at the White House to celebrate the 
anniversary of Taylor s inauguration. Even Washington had little 
fault to find. "It was remarked that the ladies never appeared to 
better advantage. . . * Their influence began to be felt in politi 
cal circles. . . . Mr. Webster began now to visit the White 
House, and was treated with marked consideration by its female 
inmates." Taylor stock was looking up again, and second-term 
talk began. 

All this, however, without reckoning on the hot sunshine of 
Washington on July 4th, 1 850. Zachary Taylor had lived through 
three summers in the swamps of Florida, and two years of active 
campaigning in Mexico. But one year in the White House proved 
more deadly. Contrary to her earlier forebodings, Margaret Tay 
lor could not believe that this malady would be mortal. She had 
seen him come through so much worse, off in the wilds with no 
one to help but a post surgeon. When he did die, she fainted. 
Then she pulled herself together, and went through the endless 
ceremony of a White House funeral. 

After that, she returned to Kentucky, and then on to that se 
cluded Mississippi plantation which had been so painfully pur 
chased for their old age together. Her son, now twenty-five, had 
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been managing it for his father. "From the time Mrs. Taylor 
left the White House, she never alluded to her residence there. 
. . ." She slipped unobtrusively out of life in August, 1852. 

The last witnesses for Margaret Taylor are her children. Ann 
Mackall Wood, who spent hard years in the desolation of Fort 
Snelling, was later well known in Washington. Dr. Wood finally 
became Assistant Surgeon General, U.S. A. 5 and Ann s daughter 
Blandina married into the aristocracy of the Prussian diplomatic 
service. Take also the younger daughter, whose political sense 
and social tact turned a rising tide of disfavor during Taylor s ad 
ministration. Her first husband, Major Bliss, was an officer noted 
for his scholarly attainments. When, as a young widow, she after 
ward married Philip Dandridge of a famous Virginia family, she 
was welcomed in that select social order. 

Then there was the only son, Richard, who topped off a New 
England schooling with a year in Edinburgh and one in France, 
and then attended both Harvard and Yale. As a Mississippi 
planter, Richard threw in his lot with the Confederacy, serving 
as lieutenant colonel under Stonewall Jackson. Promoted to the 
charge of western Louisiana, he was called on to take over Hood s 
defeated army after the fall of Atlanta. Not till May, 1865, did 
Richard Taylor surrender the last Confederate army in the field 
east of the Mississippi. 

Defeat, however, was to bring him distinction in the world of 
letters, through a series of studies of reconstruction. "Destruction 
and Re-Construction, 5 published in the North American Review, 
met with such success that he followed it with portrait studies of 
Civil War leaders on both sides, executed with remarkable fair 
ness of spirit. During the post-war period, he also served as trustee 
for the Peabody Educational Fund in the South. 

Thus perhaps the best evidence for Margaret Taylor, who left 
no word in her own defense, was the living witness of her children. 
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+SJ.oigau CJtllmore, a (2/uccess OJiory 

(Born, 1799; married, 1826; died, 1852.) 



A-: THE beginning of a winter term in 1818, the red-haired 
young schoolmistress of Sempronius, New York, stood on 
the platform by her desk, surveying the roomful of pupils. She 
was only a slip of a girl herself, not yet twenty, the half-orphan 
daughter of a Baptist preacher. 

She was looking over the benches carefully, checking the faces 
with her list of names. On a rear bench was a new pupil, man-size, 
and probably as old as herself. 

Abigail Powers didn t like that. An overgrown lout in her class 
room might well mean an attempt to throw out the teacher, had 
he been a man. To scare her out, since she was a woman. But Abi 
gail was not easily scared. At nineteen, she had been teaching 
country school for three years. She d already gained a reputation 
locally. This was the best school she d yet had* and she was ready 
to fight for it. 
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She faced her danger. This huge boy was dressed in country 
homespun. Ah, well, the Finger Lakes region was still half fron 
tier, with thousands of acres recently opened to settlement. Such 
new townships didn t have schools of their own. This might be 
some ambitious lad from the backwoods, come into Sempronius 
for a winter s schooling. So much the better. If he wanted to learn, 
she had nothing to fear. She was a good teacher. She motioned for 
him to come up to the desk. He was certainly big when he stood 
up! 

"I don t think I have your name." 

"It is Millard Fillmore." 

Fiction? It sounds like it. But that was the way it happened, 
in 1818, in a New York village between Cayuga and Skaneateles 
Lakes. 

* This story of Abigail Powers Fillmore, a schoolteacher turned 
into First Lady, should be forbidden to modern readers, for her 
life was compounded of those elements which to a sophisticated 
palate are so much literary hokum. The Cinderella theme, and 
the success story, bound together with a liberal application of copy 
book maxims: Patience and perseverance conquer all things. , . . 
Where there s a will there s a way. . . . And so on. Authentic 
early American, out of McGuffey s Reader. 

That winter the schoolteacher helped the town of Sempronius 
start a circulating library, shares in which were sold to subscribers 
at two dollars apiece. Out of a total capital of five dollars, Abi- 
gaiPs new pupil bought a subscription. He was paying his way 
by chopping wood. 

Long years afterward, ex-President Fillmore himself told the 
story in a private document (see the Appendix) that he left to be 
opened after his death. Though he had earned his keep since he 
was twelve, this was the only real school he had ever encountered. 
There for the first time he heard a sentence parsed and saw geog- 
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raphy taught from a map. Yes, indeed, Abigail Powers was a real 
teacher. She became, wrote Fillmore as an old man, "eight years 
my sweetheart, twenty-seven my wife." 

Who was this up-and-coming female who thrust a library upon 
the village fathers of Sempronius, at a date when few larger 
American communities were concerning themselves with books? 
Certainly no half-literate country girl, teaching by rote, plus a 
heavy stick. Abigail Powers was always a little thing. Though she 
was poor as a Baptist preacher s orphan could be, she was well ; 
educated (one suspects that she chiefly educated herself), and well ; 
born. "Her father was a Leland," Abigail s relatives were to re- | 
mind her later on, when she was planning to marry Millard Fill- 
more. 

The Lelands were an influential family back in Massachusetts. 
Yet Lemuel Powers (his mother was a Leland) cast all that be 
hind him to become a preacher. Not a Congregational minister, a 
right and proper calling, even for a Leland, but a leader in a 
radical dissenting sect, whose hedge-preachers sought souls out in 
the edges of the wilderness, or among the dispossessed of early 
American cities. So the Rev. Mr. Powers, cut off from his family, 
followed his conscience, and found a wife to follow him. Her 
name, too, was Abigail. 

He went no farther into the wilderness than Stillwater, a small 
town in Saratoga County. There he died before his time, leaving 
a young son, and an infant daughter, a baby with red hair. All 
that we know of his widow is that she deliberately put small-town 
security behind her, to go out to the new "western counties," be 
cause she believed that there her little money would go farther, 
and that her children would have a better start in life. 

Did she carry with her into the wilderness the library of the 
"Rev. Powers, deceased"? As a back-country schoolteacher, Abi 
gail Powers knew books and had them. Also her older brother 
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became first a lawyer and then a judge in the newly opened coun 
ties. Evidently those children possessed a source of education be 
yond that of a frontier settlement. Probably the clergyman s 
widow taught her own children. Perhaps, too, the widow eked 
out her scanty means by keeping school 5 that might have made it 
seem simple and natural for the younger Abigail to turn teacher 
herself. 

* Besides being what country people call a good scholar, this 
younger Abigail came of valorous stock on both sides. She wasn t 
brought up to be a dependent female the accepted tradition for 
1815. By the time she was sixteen she was ready and willing to 
earn her living. Her youth proved no handicap. In three years 
she worked her way to being a progressive teacher in a progressive 
village that took pride in its school. 

When boy met girl, she was nineteen. By the book, he was a year 
younger. But at eighteen Millard Fillmore had already been farm 
boy, woodchopper and clothmaker s apprentice always with am 
bition smoldering within. On his slow-moving wooden carding- 
machine, he had set a dictionary and learned its definitions by 
heart. With a bag of bread and a musket on his shoulder, he had 
walked a hundred miles through the wilderness to visit the new 
city of Buffalo. That was during the War of 1812. The town had 
just been raided and fired by the British. The young traveler 
burned his feet on its hot ashes, waited in the ruins a week for his 
blisters to heal, and then walked those hundred miles all the way 
back. 

, Secretly, young Fillmore wanted to become a lawyer, possibly 
because his father had lost his land through a defective title, the 
calamity that had hardened his boyhood. The law seemed an im 
possible ambition for a youth who had never had more than a few 
months of the crudest book-learning. Home from his apprentice 
ship, he heard that there was a good school at Sempronius. It was 
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winter and for a few months he was not needed on the farm. To be 
the laughing-stock of younger pupils would mean nothing, if he 
could get what he wanted. Besides, no one would laugh twice at 
a woodchopper over six feet tall. So to Sempronius went Millard 
Fillmore. 

What did she look like, this country girl who became the other 
half of a historic success story? There are no pictures of her before 
the time when her husband had become an important man. De 
scriptions are meager, but they leave no doubt that here was a 
girl with personality, alert, animated. She who had every excuse 
for taking her lot in the world seriously, was gay. To her, book- 
learning was a pleasure, not a duty. She could not force study on 
anyone 5 leave that to the birch-rod brigade. She could only con 
vey to others some of the lively intellectual curiosity which was 
her heritage. 

Later portraits show an oval face with delicately cut features, 
and a slightly pointed chin. Waving hair, parted in the middle, 
flows down over the ears. Her coloring seems fair. Clear, bright 
eyes look straight at the camera above fine lips, slightly open, as 
if they had flung a quip at the photographer just as the shutter 
clicked. Add a touch of red hair in the disposition, and here was 
a girl to understand that boy from the backwoods, to sympathize 
with his ambition, to believe in his ability to make it come true. 

Now to Millard Fillmore came the second miracle of his life. 
His parents were entitled to his earnings till he should be twenty- 
one (that was the law of the time), but they renounced all claim 
upon him. More than that, straining their own resources, they ar 
ranged to apprentice him to a lawyer. This amazing blessing took 
him by surprise. When his parents told him what they were 
doing, Millard, for all he was a hardy youth, burst suddenly into 
tears. He felt very much ashamed. But fifty years later he still 
recalled the scene. There, gleaming ahead of him, was the path 
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of his secret longing, and there, back in Sempronius, was the girl 
through whom and for whom all this should be accomplished. 

Never doubting, Abigail worked and waited for seven years, 
while Millard Fillmore made a lawyer of himself. Also made a 
living. Sometimes he taught school, sometimes he ran a sawmill. 
Sometimes, too, he made political speeches. Admitted to the bar, 
he chose East Aurora, near Buffalo, as a coming region, and in 
1823 set up an office there. While waiting for clients, he began 
building a house for Abigail. This he did with his own two hands. 

All this time, Abigail, too, was fighting a battle hers was 
with her family. Millard Fillmore was not to their liking. Both 
her mother and her brother disapproved. This was still in the era 
when parents expected to govern a daughter s marriage. Depend 
ent daughters usually yielded to parental pressure. But one who 
had been earning her own way since she was sixteen could not be 
coerced. There still remained persuasion. This was nothing but a 
silly infatuation for a good-looking young fellow, they argued. 
Did she want to make herself ridiculous, get herself talked about? 

Marrying beneath her! "Her father was a Leland." 

Whether they tried tears or ridicule, Abigail held steady, and 
held steady for seven years. 

In 1826 she married Fillmore from the home of her brother, 
now Judge Powers of Moravia ("near Montville Falls where 
Jethro Wood made the world s first cast iron plough in 1818"). 
Following the ceremony, the Judge gave them a reception. Had 
he come to believe in his sister s young man? At least, he was 
willing to wager a wedding reception on the future. 

Now comes a most surprising item. Married or no, the bride 
went right on schoolteachtng. Not in Sempronius, but in East 
Aurora, where she now lived in the house her husband had built. 
She continued teaching till he was elected to the State Assembly 
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in 1828. This gave the family an assured income beyond the hy 
pothetical fees of a new law office. 

That Abigail Fillmore taught after she was married lends a 
very modern flavor to this bygone romance. To some people, it 
suggests that she was a feminist, though the word had not yet 
been invented. In another two decades, all the country would be 
talking about Susan Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, both 
of whom came from the region around Elmira. But there is noth 
ing to show that Abigail Fillmore, then or later, had the slightest 
interest in "women s rights." Her gesture was practical, not philo 
sophic. She had waited seven years. That was long enough. She 
preferred to marry and go on teaching if money was needed. 

The remaining years in East Aurora are shrouded in domes 
ticity. Fillmore s first term in the Assembly was marked by the 
birth of their only son, Millard Powers Fillmore. March, 1832, 
brought the birth of an only daughter, Mary Abigail. The father 
had gone to Congress as an anti- Jackson man, losing his seat later 
in the avalanche of Democratic votes that brought Old Hickory s 
second triumph. In 1838, however, Fillmore returned to Wash 
ington to serve for six years. Oddly enough, this Congressman 
who had been an articled apprentice, and who had known sharp 
poverty, now made a specialty of government finance. 

In Congress and out, the young lawyer prospered. That house 
in East Aurora where Abigail did all the work even while teach 
ing, was deserted for a finer place in Buffalo, a suitable residence 
for a rising attorney. 

Now for the first time in her life, Abigail was well off. But not 
for a moment was she seduced by affluence. Indolence had no 
charms for her. She went right on studying. She taught herself 
French, well enough to read it easily. Then she had herself 
taught music, although she was past thirty. Years later, when she 
was a First Lady, sycophants magnified her musical acquirements, 
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proclaiming her as an accomplished pianist. That was flattery. She 
did play well enough to enjoy her square piano. 

There is no record of what she played, but at this period other 
young ladies of that region speeded nimble fingers through quick 
steps and polkas, or lingered sentimentally over "Kinloch of Kin- 
loch, Theme and Variations." We do know that Abigail Fillmore 
"kept up her music," because later in the White House she played 
accompaniments for her daughter s singing. 

Mrs. Millard Fillmore likewise went right on reading. Thur- 
low Weed, boss of New York State politics, noticed that when 
ever business took Fillmore to New York City, he always brought 
back to his wife the same present some new books. "Always she 
was a notable reader." 

A more feminine luxury was the conservatory that was added 
to the fine house in Buffalo, so that she could have flowers winter 
and summer. This for Abigail who in 1821 felt proud to be paid 
thirteen dollars a month for her teaching! Sometimes she must 
have asked herself whether she had ever really been that girl. 
f The wife of Congressman Fillmore also studied politics and 
public affairs. She liked to listen to such discussions, and she liked 
to join in them. (So, too, Sarah Polk had listened, but she was 
not expected to talk.) Abigail was permitted to have opinions, and 
her husband thought well enough of her to ask for them. The 
questions that concerned them have a timely flavor to this day. 
The first New York State legislation that Fillmore sponsored was 
to abolish imprisonment for debt, and to improve the lot of hard- 
used apprentices. Later his concern for the underdog developed 
into a program for the reform of state finances. These Fillmores 
always took rtioney seriouslyj both of them knew too well what 
it was to be without it 

As the Fillmore children grew older, their mother accompanied 
bar husband to Albany for sessions of the Legislature, living in a 
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quiet "temperance hotel" 5 also to Washington for the sitting of 
Congress. Mr. and Mrs. Fillmore were among the guests whom 
the astute Sarah Polk was asking to dinner in 1838. Political gen 
tlemen were so impressed with Abigail Fillmore that a delega 
tion of them called upon her, and asked her to speak at the dedi 
cation of a building. For a woman to speak in public was still an 
innovation in 1840, practiced only by advanced females of the 
temperance and anti-slavery movements. For a woman to be asked 
to make a public address by her husband s constituents was praise 
indeed. 

The novelty was so startling that to Abigail Fillmore it was 
funny. She gave the gentlemen a polite negative, but privately, in 
her own Buffalo circle, she told the anecdote as a joke. This hap 
pened in the same period that saw the "Women s Charter," and* 
the founding of the first woman s suffrage society. No, Abigail 
Fillmore, happily married to the man of her choice, was not much 
concerned for the status of women. 

By the time that President James K. Polk was declining a re- 
nomination, Millard Fillmore had become sufficiently impor 
tant to be considered vice-presidential timber. Whig party man 
agers wanted a running-mate for Zachary Taylor who would hold 
the Northern Whigs in line. So again Abigail Fillmore went to 
Washington, quietly and unobtrusively, as the wife of the Vice- 
President. 

Then the sudden death of General Taylor made her husband 
the thirteenth President of the United States. On July 10, 1851, 
the clothmaker s apprentice from Cayuga County took oath of 
highest office, and Abigail, who had begun earning her living at 
sixteen, became the First Lady of the land. If that isn t a success 
story, what is? 

To them at the White House came old John Fillmore, who had 
cleared two frontier farms with his ax and lived to see his oldest 
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son President of the United States. Still tall, gaunt and erect, as 
befitted a born Vermonter, John Fillmore was quickly seized upon 
by capital reporters newspapermen then were much the same 
as now and asked for his recipe for bringing up a President. The 
old Yankee responded, "Cradle him in a sap-bucket- Cradle him 
in a sap-bucket." 

The Millard Fillmores, promoted to the White House, be 
longed to a world now recognized in Washington for the first 
time, the new world of commerce. There had been Presidents 
who represented agriculture, diplomacy, military achievement, 
and so forth, but never before had industry rated so importantly. 
It was Millard Fillmore who finally persuaded Congress to ap 
propriate the money for Morse s first line of telegraph. 

But if the Fillmores belonged to a new commercial age, Abi 
gail Fillmore was still a preacher s daughter, and her husband still 
felt for the underdog. It was he who abolished flogging in the 
United States Navy, and (a sop to the active temperance move 
ment) abolished rum as part of the official Navy ration. A Presi 
dent who had gone hungry as an apprentice wanted the men better 
fed. It was this Commander-in-Chief who sent Admiral Perry to 
open up trade with Japan, and it was Fillmore s boast that the 
famous voyage was made "without cat or tot." The cat was the 
cat-o ~nine-tails; the tot, the daily issue of rum. Instead of dis 
integrating discipline, as the old guard had prophesied, more hu 
mane methods produced better order aboard ship, as Fillmore be 
lieved it would. 

Intelligent humanitarian interest also underlay this new First 
Lady s crowded social calendar. Chance and printer s ink have 
preserved the story of her having played Providence to a forgot 
ten blind novelist, Helen De Kroyft, of New Orleans. 

After enduring blindness for nearly seven years, Mrs. De 
Kroyft sought help from Northern physicians. Someone took her 
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to the White House to see Mrs. Fillmore, who interested herself 
in her blind visitor, and recommended her to a certain Dr. Turn- 
bull, recently come over from London. In December, 1852, the 
Daily Delta of New Orleans printed Mrs. De Kroyft s letter to 
Mrs. Fillmore, announcing her cure. 

"Dear, dear Mrs. Fillmore, I shall see again. Oh, I shall see 
again . . . for seven years a prisoner to darkness . . . and oh, 
how shall I ever find words to thank you for writing me to go to 
him. . . . Never, never shall I look on the flowers, or the white 
snows of winter, or the blue sky, but I shall remember to whom 
I owe it all. . . . You have made my heart glad, and now at last, 
you have turned my dark steps toward the light. ... I thank 
you, I bless you, I love you, and all the time I shall pray for you." 
She signs herself "your most humble, most devoted friend, S. 
Helen De Kroyft" 

Abigail Fillmore, too, stood ready to break social precedents. 
A First Lady was still supposed to go nowhere outside the White 
House. Nevertheless, when the famous Jenny Lind came to 
Washington, Abigail Fillmore attended the concert. Likewise, 
when a public banquet was tendered to Kossuth, the Hungarian 
liberator (whose presence in the country was causing diplomatic 
eruptions), the First Lady took her daughter to the Kossuth din 
ner. But principle was still principle. The White House was closed s 
to visitors on Sundays "for both rest and religion," the preacher s 
daughter stated. 

Within the executive mansion came innovations both practical 
and spiritual. Gas and water pipes were now being laid in Wash 
ington streets. Mrs. Fillmore took advantage of this to have the 
first bathtub installed in the White House. It was many years 
since Abigail had lifted water pails in that first house of hers in 
East Aurora. But never would she forget people who worked. 
No more bath-water would be carried by hand in the White 
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House. Also there were new furniture and carpets, replacing those 
worn out by the crowds who had swarmed in during the war years 
of the Polk administration. Always in White House history, when 
a war was over, the next lady in office could be found refurbishing 
the President s house. 

- The innovation that found its way most rapidly into news 
paper comment was the new White House library. Abigail Fill- 
more discovered that there wasn t a book in the executive man 
sion, not even a Bible. That would never do for the schooima am 
of Sempronius. A large room on the second floor was made into 
a library, and the President wheedled a small appropriation out of 
Congress to buy books for it. 

Mrs. Fillmore s library became the novelty of social life in 
Washington. Visitors proclaimed it the most comfortable and 
cheerful room in the official mansion. There of an evening, the 
President s wife received her personal friends. Besides books, there 
was a piano for the use of the First Lady and her daughter. Fresh 
from Miss Sedgwick s famous school, young Mary Abigail, gifted 
at both music and languages, played and sang duets with her 
mother. Besides this, there were large dinners every Thursday 
in the big "Congressional dining-room," and small dinners every 
Saturday in the "family dining-room." 

The pride and glory of the Presidential menage, however, was 
a new silver-mounted harness for the First Lady s carriage, a glit 
tering present to her from friends and voters in New York State. 
With new gold from California rolling in, entertaining had taken 
on a lavish tone, and the home-state didn t want to see its favorite 
son lacking in splendor. 

Among the few remaining Fillmore letters is one that tells of 
the arrival "of the most splendid coach I have ever seen." The 
Fillmores were human. They wanted at once to show the car- 
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riage upon the Avenue. "But alas, the livery suits are not here, 
and the carriage must not appear till all is complete." Accord 
ingly, the President wrote to Mrs. James Brooks, the wife of his 
law partner, begging her to speed the order for the liveries. 

So the boy who chopped wood for his schooling, and the girl 
who had taught him his grammar, now rolled through Washing 
ton behind a liveried coachman. The magnificent equipage did not 
disappear at midnight, like Cinderella s pumpkin coach, but the 
silver mounting was later to mock this earlier jubilation. 

Politically, dark clouds were gathering. Anti-slavery sentiment 
was waxing in the North, and Uncle Tom s Cabin was evolving 
in the imagination of Harriet Beecher Stowe. In Washington, a 
Fugitive Slave Law was being hotly debated in Congress. Never 
himself pro-slavery, the President was a staunch and conservative 
Unionist. For this reason, he stood ready to appease the rising 
dissatisfaction in the South. 

Now the controversial measure was before him. "Fillmore s 
wife," wrote a Northern historian, "told him that if he signed the 
Fugitive Slave Law, it would destroy him politically." But this 
time, the pupil refused the guidance of his teacher. From his own 
conscientious "unionist principles" he signed the bill. 

This was the beginning of the end of the success story. Wits 
put it that the Whig party died of trying to swallow the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Northern Whigs deserted to the newly forming Re 
publican party; other defections thinned Whig ranks further. 
Chances for victory in 1852 grew slimmer and slimmer. 

One is quite sure that Abigail Fillmore never said "I told you 
so." She, far better than the outside world, realized that her hus 
band had done what seemed right to him. Only this time, the 
North didn t want appeasement. The tide was beginning to turn- 
The hold of conservative principles was slipping. She had felt 
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this change possibly because she dealt more with ideas, and less 
with politicians. Possibly also because of her Baptist background. 
Abolition was strong among Northern Baptists. 

Now came the election, but not with Millard Fillmore s name 
at the head of his party ticket. It was a losing fight from the start. 
The Democrats won the election, and won it easily. 

Yet from November till March following the election, the de 
feated leader would still be in the White House a dismal inter 
val. So, too, John Adams and his son John Quincy, and Martin 
Van Buren had all found it. So also their wives. As Abigail Fill- 
more had shared highest honors with her husband, so now she 
shared his disfavor. But her health failed it had not been robust 
of later years. She was seen less and less at large functions. Even 
with personal friends, she no longer talked politics. Instead, there 
were musical evenings in the White House library. Music was 
safe. 

Fillmore s defeat in the convention neither surprised nor dis- 
^hayed her. It had hurt, but, pulling herself together, she began 
making plans for a J:rip to Europe to follow his release from office. 
A long trip, that would keep them out of the country a year or 
more. It would take far longer than that for her to see half the 
places she had read about! So she made ready to welcome Franklin 
Pierce, the newly elected President, standing by her husband till 
the end. 

The inauguration day was notably stormy. Abigail Fillmore 
took part in all the outdoor ceremonies. Then she retired to the 
Hotel Willard with a chill. She never left the hotel. She died 
there a few weeks later, probably of bronchial pneumonia. 

But the public was to take one last fling at a fallen idol. Ex- 
President Fillmore now had no use for the splendid coach that 
had whirled Abigail around Washington. He ordered the silver 
mountings removed from the harness, to be melted down and 
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made into pieces of plate, inscribed, to be given to Abigail s chil 
dren as a memorial o their mother. 

Word of this transaction leaked out, but its import was dis 
torted. Fillmore was represented as having the silver turned into 
tablespoons for himself. Now he was doubly damned, and no sub 
sequent explanation could catch up with the original slander. For 
thousands of Northern readers, Millard Fillmore went into his 
tory as the man who melted down his wife s silver for himself. 

So Cinderella s coach turned back into a pumpkin. The success 
formula failed. Within its limitations it had done wonderfully 
well for the Fillmores. It had brought them from meager and 
difficult beginnings to high responsibility and honor. They kept 
faith with the formula, but it was never meant for great issues, 
issues that probed deep, through the realm of reasonable com 
promise into the uncharted reaches of human conviction. 

For Abigail Fillmore, one cannot regret too much her early 
death. She was too active, too alert, too eager, to sink resignedly 
into chronic ill health. In her hard-pressed youth, she had over 
taxed her strength. Later she had no physical reserves to draw 
upon. All those years, to have marched along with the man she 
had loved and inspired that had been a glorious adventure, and 
they had reached the top together. But to descend, no longer a 
comrade, but only a dead weight Abigail Fillmore would never 
have chosen that. 

So perhaps that quick farewell, without a backward glance, was 
part of the same good fortune that had carried her into the White 
House. 
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(Bom, 1806; married, 18341 died, 1863.) 



To WASHINGTON in 1853, J ane Pierce, wife of Franklin 
Pierce, fourteenth President of the United States was "the 
shadow in the White House." But Washington had hardly known 
her in earlier years when she was "dearest Jeanie" and "a good 
influence" for the handsome, slightly convivial son of Governor 
Benjamin Pierce of New Hampshire. 

Oh, yes, those were the days when women prided themselves on 
a superior moral status for their sex. "On the right influence de 
pends the moral improvement of men ... no ideal of mascu 
line nature is so perfect in moral virtues as the feminine," wrote 
Sarah Josepha Hale, of Godey s Lady s Book &gt; to whom woman 
was "God s appointed agent of morality." (That was in 1851.) 
Jane Appletoa Pierce wasn t a militantly superior soul. Fine 
and delicate in mind and body, her heart went out to husband and 
driklrea in coiistaat loving anxiety. When, one by one, her three 
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little boys were taken from her nothing could reanimate her be 
reaved spirit. 

Not a strong woman, compared with Abigail Adams in the past 5 
with Harriet Beecher Stowe and Mary Brown (that enduring wife 
of John Brown of Ossawatomie) in her own era. These women 
stemmed from New England s early vigor. Jane Appleton be 
longed to its recession. Catherine Beecher sister of redoubtable 
Harriet once said that in all the vast acquaintance of the Beecher 
family, there were not a dozen healthy women. 

If Jane Appleton Pierce lacked robustness of fiber, she had 
never had much chance to acquire it. Her father was the Rev. 
Jesse Appleton, a leading Congregational fundamentalist, who 
became president of Bowdoin College at thirty-five, only to work 
and pray himself into an early grave. In fervor of ministry to his 
theological students, he allowed himself but four hours of sleep, 
and then cut down his food, so as to need no exercise. Twelve years 
of this regime brought a six-foot farmer s son to a consumptive s 
coffin. Even among the pious he was adjudged possessed of "a 
morbid sense of responsibility for the religious and intellectual 
welfare of his students." 

What sort of life was accorded the zealot s family, while he rose 
before dawn to wrestle in prayer for the souls of his students, his 
tory fails to reveal. His death in 1819 left a widow with six chil 
dren, of whom our Jane was the third. In one respect, she was 
more fortunate in her mother. Whereas the Rev. Jesse Appleton 
came from poor farming people, his wife belonged to a well-to-do 
family of Amherst, Massachusetts. The Meanses were connec 
tions of the Lawrences of early textile fame. 

Back to Amherst went the widow with her six children. JaS|, 
born in 1806, was thirteen at the time. In Amherst the little gill 
received "a careful and thorough education." No one seemed con4 
cerned for the physical well-being of these children of a consump-j 
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tive father, but they were very busy inculcating all the standards 
of New England gentility. 

" From meager surviving evidence, the Widow Appleton ap 
pears to have been so obsessed by morality and theology as to lack 
plain human affection for her children, suggesting the New Eng 
land mother sponsored by novelists of a Freudian cast. A little 
later another such drastically Calvinist family of Amherst was to 
produce the poetry and eccentricities of Emily Dickinson. Equally 
high-strung and sensitive, Jane Appleton was saved from Emily 
Dickinson s frustration by a happily flowering romance. 

The year 1826 sent young Frank Pierce to Northampton, to 
complete his law studies in the office of a famous Judge Howe. 
Pierce was then twenty-three and three years out of Bowdoin, 
where Nathaniel Hawthorne and Calvin Stowe (stepfather of 
Uncle Tom s Cabin) were fellow-collegians. In Northampton, 
the law student was not long in discovering that just across the 
river was the widow of Dr. Appleton of Bowdoin. Almost in 
evitably, boy met girl, and from then on, for Frank Pierce (so he 
called himself) the third daughter of the noted divine became 
"dearest Jeanie." 

Years later, capital society didn t find the wife of the fourteenth 
President much to look at. But in 1826 she possessed a fragile 
beauty that touched the heart. She was small, slight, graceful, with 
krge dark eyes gazing out directly from under a wide forehead, 
mailed with arching eyebrows. Her hair, parted plainly in the 
middle, was brought down in smooth-lying ringlets, softening the 
line of her cheekbones, and covering her ears completely. Her 
nose, dearly chiseled, was long and slightly up-curving 5 her 
mouth, beautifully and finely cut. 

Jane Appleton s was a face that might have graced a belle. 
But worldiiness was not for her. On the contrary, she seems to 
have wished to belittle her attractions. Her portrait shows her 
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with a severe, flat dark bonnet, tied firmly under the chin with 
broad velvet ribbons. These blend with the high velvet collar of 
an austerely handsome cloth coat, as if her garb belonged to the 
same rigid standards in which she had been trained. Such was the 
costume in which she chose to sit for her picture to an early pho 
tographer. 

Despite mutual devotion, the young people were not married 
for six years. There is no published explanation of this long wait, 
beyond an implication that Jane s relatives didn t altogether ap 
prove of the company the young man kept. Frank Pierce mixed 
with politics and politicians, and in the Amherst circle this was 
regarded as a low pursuit. Likewise, so the gossips said, the young 
man made himself quite as welcome in political caucuses and bars 
as he did in more select society. This, they felt, boded no good, 
since drink was known to run in his mother s family. 

Whatever the cause, the marriage was delayed till 1834 when 
Jane was twenty-eight. Afterward, she considered it her wifely 
duty to win him away from politics. Although he was already a 
Congressman, and would soon be a Senator, Mrs. Pierce rarely 
visited Washington. If anyone tried to talk politics with her, she 
quickly made him feel that he had brought up an indelicate topic. 
Legislators in Washington felt themselves considerably snubbed 
by Congressman Pierce s very genteel lady. 

Of course, dearest Jeanie was only doing what she had been 
taught was her duty to the husband she loved. She just wanted 
to have him home, where she could lavish her own sweet and un 
affected piety on husband and children. A first child died in in 
fancy, but a second boy, called Frank Robert, "a beautiful and 
promising child, 3 was born in 1840. Then in April, 1841, a third 
child was born and named Benjamin for his Pierce grandfather 
"Benny" in family letters. 

This period, when Jane Pierce had her two little boys with 
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her in Concord, New Hampshire, was her happiest. Yet sadness 
has already touched her beauty, and anxiety colors those of her 
letters that have survived this, in spite of the fact that in a prac 
tical sense she had nothing to worry about. Their income was 
ample 5 her husband was devoted. Still, care always lurked in the 
shadow. Take, for instance, a letter of hers dated Monday eve 
ning, August, 1843, f rom Concord, when Pierce had gone for a 
week to the old Hillsboro home farm. 

Dear Mary was here still detained, much to her discomfiture and 
inconvenience, by the driver forgetting to take her to the cars. You 
may imagine how disheartened we were, but after talking it all over, 
we consoled ourselves by going to the bath, and had the children 
bathed in the evening. [In Concord, New Hampshire, baths were 
public, not private, in 1843.] 

Yesterday [Sunday] we went to hear Mr. Noyes in the morning, 
taking little Alfred, and in the afternoon, Mary thought she would 
like to hear Mr. Boonton, and we went, but were caught in the 
shower coming home. In the excitement, took no cold, however. Last 
night poor Alfred seemed ill, and was more so this morning, his dear 
mother tired with watching and anxious. . . 

Frank and Benny, I thought required a visit from the doctor, and 
he called this afternoon. Ben has been much troubled with worms and 
loss of appetite, and Frank seemingly much in the way as before you 
left. I have been up with him four or five times every night, and felt 
that it was time to ask a doctor s advice. The weather has been ex 
ceedingly unfavorable to health; so damp and warm. I wish Frank 
w$ with you. I think a visit of two or three days in fine weather 
would be a i&gt;enefit to him. . . . 

I Ijope you wffl not fail to be at home Wednesday, I had hoped that 
jrou would be aMc to stay at home through this week, as you must go 
cm the n&jrt. I must sfcop now and finish a letter to - . 



Your ever affectionate wife, 
J. M. Pierce. 

Jane and her children won the battle against politics. In June, 
184% Hie ywmg Se&atar he was then only thirty-eight years old 
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and considered very promising retired to family life. In 1846, 
when President Polk offered him the attorney generalship, Frank 
Pierce declined, writing, "Besides you know that Mrs. Pierce s 
health while at Washington, was very delicate. It is, I fear, even 
more so now; and the responsibilities which the proposed change 
would necessarily impose on her, ought probably in themselves to 
constitute an unsurmoun table objection to leaving our quiet home 
for a public station at Washington." 

Loving weakness had won for Jane in 1842; it conquered the 
more readily later because the little boy, Frank Robert, had 
died at the age of four "the greatest affliction that his father has 
experienced," wrote his friend Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

A revealing document of this calamity is the letter which Jane 
Pierce received from her mother. It is very long, and is dated 
Boston, November 20. 

You are this morning, my dear children, fully sensible that there 
is a blank left in your habitation which used to be filled with the 
brightness and joyousness of your dear little Frank. I often think of 
him as he appeared when coming into my chamber to bid me good 
morning, and ask for some of his playthings that were left in my care. 
In his last visit at Lowell, how little did I think that he would be called 
before me to leave this world ! 

The comforting belief that he has not only escaped many evils 
which flesh is heir to 3 but has been received by his Savior is sufficient 
to check immoderate sorrow for the loss of a child so young. My 
prayers are that this event may be sanctified to us all, and lead us to 
a constant reliance on God and a cheerful true submission and trust 

Thus this grandmother writes off the loss of one grandchild, 
and turns to the other. "Our dear little Ben will be outgrowing 
his timidity soon, and you will have much comfort in watching 
his improvement in health and talking. I trust that you will not 
sink after the anxiety you have experienced." 

Whereupon the Widow Appleton proceeds with several pages 
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telling how this and that one has called, and giving the neighbor 
hood news. Quite evidently. Grandmother has not "sunk." In 
deed, she seems less concerned for the dead grandchild than for 
her own health. "The anxiety that was constantly felt about dear 
little Frank while he lived, no doubt tended to prostrate my 
strength. I can well understand that you will miss him every 
where. But I trust that no murmuring thought is ever allowed to 
take possession of your thoughts." Again she reverts to her own 
health and that of her neighbors. The letter ends, "We have had 
but little snow yet," and is then signed, "Your affectionate 
mother, Elizabeth Appleton." 

Was this letter dutifully read in that stricken home in Concord? 
Did Jane raise weeping eyes to those of her husband, and search in 
his face for all the things that a mother might have said? 

Jane Appleton Pierce was not strong-minded, nor yet ossified 
by Calvinism. She had in her heart a flood of affection which she 
did not hesitate to pour out to those she loved. Take, for instance, 
an undated letter of the summer following, when Benny and his 
father had preceded her to Hillsboro by a few days. 

My beloved Husband: 

Your letter received last evening, giving me good accounts of pre 
cious Benny. Still I shall not feel quite right until I have the promised 
line by the afternoon mail, and good accounts of you and my sweet 
Benny. I shall take the twelve o clock cars on Monday. I earnestly 
hope and pray that all may be well with you until that time. I know 
how watchful you and Pamela both are in regard to the dear child. She 
must not relax In her care, but see that his feet do not get cold; that 
he is well covered at night, in regard to his diet . . . 

In haste. Tell dear little Benny his mother loves him dearly, and 
has got a little knife for him. 

Your ever affectionate Jane. 

But not even Jane s affection could keep Franklin Pierce away 
from the Mexican War. There was fighting tradition in his fam- 
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ily, and he ranked as a colonel in the New Hampshire Militia. 
Oddly enough, this man who had been a fortunate youth, bred 
just this side of luxury, went all the long hard miles to Mexico 
City untouched by either disease or bullets, although these were 
plentifully near him at Cerro Gordo and Chapultepec. 

Two of his war letters to her have been preserved, but none of 
hers to him. Pierce s first is a brief note from Boston, written in 
the midst of getting the regiment embarked. 

My dearest Jeanie, 

Your letter came duly by the express. I cannot trust myself to talk 
of this departure. My heart is with my own dear wife and boy, and 
will ever be, wherever duty leads my steps. I shall be ready to leave on 
Monday, am occupied making purchases and arrangements. I shall 
write you, dearest, from Newport. Kiss dear Benny, and believe me 
ever, with devoted affection, your own 

Frank. 

The second is a soldier s letter he is now General Pierce 
dated August 23, 1847, from Mexsoque, Mexico. It begins, "My 
dearest Jeanie, I have taken but an imperfect note of time since 
I left Vera Cruz. The 43 days that elapsed between my depar 
ture from that city and my arrival here seem not to have been 
marked by the rising and setting sun, but to have been run to 
gether." They have been long, weary days, with short hours of 
repose. Even "the blessed Sunday, from the circumstances in 
which we are placed, brought us in reality no Sabbath-day. Is it 
not wonderful, dearest, that through all the long march, with its 
battles, exposures and fatigues, I have not taken a particle of 
medicine?" He thinks of her constantly, and with the exception 
of a letter to his brother Robert, "I have written to you and you 
only." 

Then he tells her of attending "public worship at the bishop s 
palace at Tacubaya," the chaplain of the 8th Infantry officiating, 
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an Episcopal clergyman of sixty years, who had distinguished him 
self under heavy fire. "God grant that I have seen the last battle 
field and its agonizing results. Poor Sergeant Stowell of Concord, 
who behaved most gallantly died of his wounds yesterday." 

Peonage as he has seen it in Mexico, he tells her, is worse than 
slavery in the South. Then his mind turns once more toward 
home. "Mr. Minot will supply all your wants in the way of 
money, and my desire is that you situate yourself as comfortably 
as possible . . . without reference to expense." 

The pages written to Brother Robert are significant in what 
they include and what they omit. The past campaign is rehearsed 
with considerable military detail. But, one notes, there is not a 
single mention of religion, so conspicuous a part of his home let 
ters. To his brother, he concludes .with a final injunction for Mr. 
Minot to "furnish all funds necessary for dearest." 

But not all the funds provided by Mr. Minot would serve to 
quench the anxiety of "dearest." With her husband taken from 
her, she clung the more closely to her sweet Benny, offering heart 
felt prayers for the preservation of her little family. Undoubtedly 
she was proud to have her husband made a general, and to see 
pictures of him, with curls streaming back from his forehead, 
mounted upon a romantically cavorting horse. Probably she 
thought him even handsomer than the pictures. But the main 
thing was to have him safe again at home, within the walls of his 
own dwelling at Concord. 

It was to be an interlude, not real peace. One doubts whether 
Jane Pierce, despising politics, could have guessed that her hus 
band s Mexican adventure would make him a presidential pos 
sibility in the next election. In his own state, Pierce supported the 
compromise measures of 1850 which brought in California as a 
free state, but permitted slavery in the remaining Mexican War 
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territory. Soon, too, he was championing the legality of the un 
popular Fugitive Slave Law. 

Thus Franklin Pierce had marked himself as a Northern Dem 
ocrat acceptable to Southern voters. So when the party convention 
of 1852 became deadlocked over the claims of weightier candi 
dates, Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire was "available." The 
Free Soil Party, recently organized, drew enough ballots from 
the opposing Whigs to give General Pierce a landslide victory 
a victory "with no bloodshed, no bullets 5 no riots; all is once 
more quiet, peaceable, American" The voters of 1852 were ready 
to try appeasement. 

But rejoicing was short-lived. Before the new President could 
be inaugurated, there came one of the frequent wrecks of the early 
railroading era, when a Boston and Maine passenger coach, bear 
ing Franklin Pierce, his wife and son, left the rails and was hurled 
down a rocky chasm. Among the dead was little Benjamin Pierce, 
then nearing twelve years old. The country rocked with the catas 
trophe, the more so as first accounts listed the President-elect as 
the victim. 

Of this harrowing accident, we have an eyewitness account, writ 
ten by a clergyman who happened to be sitting near the Pierce 
family party, and who escaped injury sufficiently to minister to 
the stricken parents. There is a terrible ring of truth in the artless 
account set down by the Rev. Mr. Fuller, at the request of the 
editor of the Manchester Mirror. 

"The shock of what I have seen is still too forcibly upon me to 
allow me to write of it as I could wish," the amateur reporter 
apologizes. "The sight of horror is still vivid in my mind, having 
remained on the spot till evening, and I can give, though in a dis 
connected manner, all the details which duty to a sympathizing 
public seems to demand. 

"We left Boston at 12% P-M. I occupied, together with some 
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forty or more others, the back car, which was so soon to be a per 
fect ruin. The train proceeded pleasantly as usual for some time. 
At South Andover, General Pierce and his Lady, accompanied by 
their interesting little boy, a lad of 13 [sic] entered the car. . . . 
I subsequently learned from Gen. Pierce that he was returning 
from the funeral of Amos Lawrence, a connection of his wife, had 
gone to Andover in the evening of yesterday. . . . We had gone 
about a mile and a half, and were at full speed. I was looking out 
of the window when we felt a severe shock, and the car was 
dragged for a few seconds, the axle of the front wheel being 
broken. . . . 

"In another second, the coupling which joined our car with 
the other broke, and our car was whirled violently round so as 
to reverse ends, and we were swung down the rocky ledge. For 
once, I had no hope of escaping death. I shall never forget the 
breathless horror that came over us during our fall. There was 
not a shriek nor an exclamation till the progress of the car, after 
having turned twice over on the rocks, was arrested, and with a 
violent concussion, having parted in the middle and being broken 
into many thousand fragments." 

To his amazement, the clergyman found himself alive, amid a 
mass of broken glass and splintered wood, and groaning men and 
women, and with a heart to praise God for his sparing mercy. 

"Two incidents, among the many terrible ones, are especially 
present in my memory. On the bank sat a Mrs. Stokes of this 
city clasping her little boy of three or four years . . . her own 
person considerably burned by fire, but she was shedding tears of 
gratitude over the rescued child. But a few steps from her, I saw 
the most appalling scene of all. There was another mother, whose 
agony passes beyond any description. She could shed no tears, 
but, overcome with grief, uttered such affecting words as I can 
never forget It was Mrs. Pierce, the wife of the President-elect; 
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and near her in the ruin of shivered glass and iron, lay a more 
terrible ruin her only son, one minute before so beautiful, so 
full of life and hope. . . . She was conveyed to a house near, 
and there she gave vent to the grief that rent her heart, while 
he [Pierce] consoled and comforted. I may not draw the veil from 
that picture. Sacred is the holy privacy of sorrow, and the hearts 
of those who have suffered can feel what my pen may not de 
scribe." 

The clergyman then tells of the removal of dead and wounded 
to the nearest house, which happened to be the poor-farm of 
Andover, and includes a description of the dead child. "Oh, so 
sad a sight! The blow by which he was killed instantly struck his 
forehead, and was so violent as to remove the upper portion of 
the head, leaving a part of the brain exposed. The face, with the 
exception of a bruise above the right eye, still remained uninjured, 
but bathed in blood." 

This, then, was the shock from which Jane Appleton Pierce 
never recovered, the sight that stayed before her eyes for many 
months. She went on living, but only half alive, a Rachel bereaved 
of her children, to whom no outward show of mourning was al 
lowed. She knew her religion, her duty, and the code of conduct 
for a New England lady. She would go on with these as best she 
could. 

The shadow of this calamity hung over the inauguration. The 
grand ball was omitted, and the customary reception to a new 
President by the Washington City Council. Pierce himself stayed 
in Philadelphia till the last practicable moment. 

Toward the end of March, the President s wife joined him at 
the White House. All that spring, there was little entertaining, 
but the following winter she forced herself to attend all public 
receptions. She also presided, along with the President, at state 
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dinners, pushing herself to the limit of her endurance. But it was 
not enough to satisfy the social appetite of Washingtonians who 
loved a brilliant season. To them, she was merely the invalid in 
the White House. 

Within its walls, people felt differently,. To members of the 
staff, there was something touching in her solicitude for their well- 
being. Shy as she was, on Sundays she would never fail gently to 
request the young attaches to go to church, and on their return, to 
inquire the topic of the Sunday sermon. "Many a time," Pierce s 
private secretary later confessed, "have I gone from respect to her, 
when left to my own choice, I should have remained in the house." 
Ah, yes, Jane Appleton had been raised to be a good influence. 

The new administration started off with a flourish, ordering the 
surveying of three separate transcontinental railway routes to the 
Pacific. There was also the signing of that first commercial treaty 
with Japan. Then, America won the transatlantic yacht race, a sign 
of the country s new wealth. 

But politically, Pierce was wrecked by the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
and the bloody frays in the Kansas settlements that followed it. 
John Brown of Osawatomie spoiled any chance for a second 
term. The President, who had gone in on a landslide for peace, 
was no longer an acceptable candidate in his own party. With the 
election of Buchanan, another Democratic conservative, the ex- 
President was once more headed back to New Hampshire. Jane 
Pierce, now admittedly a sick woman, was only too glad to go. 

The ex-President soon bestirred himself on her behalf. In the 
fall of 1857 they sailed for Europe for an indefinite stay. Their 
first winter was spent in Madeira, to give the fragile traveler the 
benefit of a mild climate. After a six months rest cure there, they 
kid irone than a year in Spain, Italy, France and England. When 
aH this did not restore her to health, Pierce took her to the Ba- 
Iiamas for the winter of 1859. Then they gave it up. Live or die, 
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Jane Pierce wanted to be among her own people, near the graves 
of her children. They returned to Concord in 1860, while the 
threat of Civil War loomed always darker. 

Of the closing of Jane Piercers life, we have three fragmentary 
records: one more letter from her own pen 5 the last letter that 
Pierce wrote her j and finally, her will. All of these fragments go 
to fill out the portrait. 

Her own letter is most important, since it is the only one we 
have that reveals her other than as an anxious wife and mother. 
This one, written to Nathaniel Hawthorne, indicates something 
of Jane s literary tastes, for on their trip abroad, Mrs. Pierce had 
made friends with the Hawthorne family. The novelist, in turn, 
dedicated a book of English sketches to the wife of his presidential 
patron. 

Her letter is dated September 30, with the year omitted, but it 
seems to come from 1861. 

To Nathaniel Hawthorne, Esq. 
My dear Sir: 

I have too long delayed, from ill-health and other circumstances, to 
acknowledge your pleasant book, which I have read from beginning 
to end, with all that I had read before, and all that I had not. The 
added interest of the preface, and the warm assurance of a friendship 
which has on both sides been so constant, so affectionate and so true, 
gives it a hold upon my regard of which even the "Scarlet Letter" 
and "Marble Faun" are destitute. My husband is lying on the sofa, 
and still suffers somewhat from the effects of the sun when he exposed 
himself on the mountain during the hot Wednesday. He joins me in 
most kind regards to yourself, Mrs. H., Una, and all. I looked for 
you and Una on Friday, and felt disappointed not to see her, although 
quite ill on that day. . . . But I did not wish to give up what seemed 
to be my only opportunity of seeing dear Una again. My husband pro 
poses to write you very soon. 

I am, my dear sir, yours most sincerely, 

Jane M. Pierce. 
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It is hardly worth while for me to dissect the book, and to say what 
interested me most or struck me; but I did like those pages devoted to 
Leigh Hunt particularly and "Consular Experiences" were so fresh 
and spicy, and "Outside Views of English Poverty" so discriminating, 
that you will allow me to mention them when I might many more. I 
had taken a pleasant ramble with you through "Oxford" and "Lem- 
ington Spa" before. 

Thus the postscript. In fancy, we can see Jane passing her 
neatly written letter over to her husband for his approval. The 
ex-President, who had been no mean politician in his day, suggests 
that she say something to show that she has read the book. Where 
upon Jane dutifully executes her postscript. 

The last letter that we have from Franklin Pierce to his wife 
dates from the declaration of war in 1861. As always, she is 
"Dearest Jeanie," and he begins by telling her that he has been to 
the Congregational meeting, where the sermon did him good. 
Then he goes on: 

I do not wish to see General Patterson s address. I know him and 
know that he can do what I cannot bow before the storm. My pur 
pose, dearest, is immovably taken. I will never sustain, justify or in 
any way uphold this cruel, heartless, aimless, unnecessary war. Mad 
ness and imbecility are in the ascendant. I shall not succumb to them, 
come what may. I have no opinions to retract, no line of action to 
change. 

Your affectionate husband, F. P. 

For us, the arresting point of this is its suggestion that perhaps 
husband and wife did not see eye to eye on Secession. The im 
plication is clear that she has written him about some movement 
in his party toward the support of Lincoln after the attack on Fort 
Sumter, in the hope that he might modify his previous stand. Lov 
ingly but firmly, he refuses. So underneath all Jane Pierce s timid 
ity, she maintained her own concepts of right and wrong. 
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Franklin Pierce could outlast the Civil War, a harsh irrecon 
cilable. But that was too much for the gentle Jane. She died, 
December 2, 1863, at Andover, Massachusetts, and was buried 
beside her children in the Concord cemetery. Her last words are 
said to have been, "Other refuge have I none." 

Her will is one final revelation of the woman. She had prop 
erty of her own, which had been carefully guarded for her through 
the years. Now she is ready to dispose of it. First come bequests to 
the American Bible Society, the American Society of Foreign 
Missions, and the American Colonization Society, made to "attest 
her faith in the Christian religion." There follow bequests to sis 
ter, nieces, nephews, and also (this should be noted) to two serv 
ants "long hired in her family." The residue is to go "in full and 
forever" to her husband. 

In life and in death, "your ever affectionate Jane." 
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XV 



W oCane, oj ine 

(Born, 1830; married, 1866; died, 1903.) 



ON THE eve of the battle of Waterloo, the Duchess of Rich 
mond gave a famous ball. For the four years that preceded 
the Civil War, Washington was like that. Politically, the South 
was in control. Opposition lay miles away. In blind self-sufficiency, 
the capital settled down to enjoy itself. 

In the White House was James Buchanan, bachelor, a Northern 
Democrat, honest- and able, but by nature so conservative that he 
could not admit the existence of the volcano on which he was 
standing. With him in the White House, and serving as its hostess, 
was his niece, Miss Harriet Lane, a remarkable and charming 
young lady. Harriet lane, scarcely past twenty-five, and ap 
proved by Queen Victoria, was the embodiment of the old boast 
that an American girl could outshine anything that Europe might 
produce. She was the belle of the decade, the ideal of all lesser 
beauties, the girl who danced with the Prince of Wales. 
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Examine into the case of Harriet Lane, and one finds that like 
a young prima donna suddenly become famous, years of prepara 
tion underlay her triumph in the White House. She was just as 
charming as everyone said, but she was much more able than any 
one suspected, except perhaps the suave Buchanan, who had had a 
fine hand in her training. Beauty indeed she had. Yet there was 
much more to Harriet Lane than that. Enough record survives to 
show what went into the making of her legend. 

Throughout these pages, changing politics have shifted our 
study from place to place. Now for the first time we have a can 
didate from Pennsylvania, a background as different from Vir 
ginia or Massachusetts as those two regions were from Tennessee 
or Ohio. Buchanan was the first President not of pre-Revolution- 
ary ancestry. His people arrived tactfully and gainfully after the 
fighting was over, in 1783. 

The fifteenth President was but two generations removed from 
northern Ireland, and also but one generation removed from 
trade. Yet for all that, the Buchanans ranked as gentlefolk. James 5 
father was a country merchant of Mercersburg, in Franklin 
County. He did not keep store in the New England sense, but 
operated in the rich stream of western trade flowing across Penn 
sylvania toward the Ohio settlements. In this, he made a tidy for 
tune, which he invested in the rich farming country around Lan 
caster trust an Ulster Irishman to know a good farm when he 
saw it. 

Buchanan s parents believed in education, but not in any lavish 
spending for it. Their son James went to Dickinson College at 
Carlisle, a small institution but recently established. After that, 
he read law and was admitted to the bar in 1812. Soon he was 
practicing profitably, making a name for himself as a rounded- 
period orator. From the law, he veered to politics, but not until 
he had amassed some $300,000, sufficient to give him complete in- 
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dependence. Never did the wolf come near his well-swept door 
step, nor were sordid motives ever ascribed to his politics. Mean 
while, the death of a dearly loved fiancee kept him a bachelor. 

This, then, was "Uncle," legal guardian of Harriet Lane, the 
youngest child of his favorite sister. Jane Buchanan (Mrs. Lane) 
had died when Harriet was seven, and her father died two years 
later. Four Lane children, two boys and two girls, were left or 
phans, but not poor orphans. There was no lack of relatives of 
fering homes. Harriet, aged nine, and the youngest of the group, 
selected her favorite uncle. 

Buchanan accepted the mandate with misgiving, for he had 
never been particularly fond of children. Rather fortunately for 
the child, her guardian, who was a United States Senator, was 
often away for long periods, thus permitting his young ward con 
siderable freedom. When other nice little girls were bending their 
young backs over fine needlework, Harriet was outdoors, climbing 
trees and running races. To the neighbors, she was a tomboy, and 
a mischievous one. 

Once when some suffering adult asked Buchanan why he put 
up with her pranks, he replied that in spite of her faults, she was 
always truthful, and never tried to deceive him. But by the time 
Harriet was eleven and well grown, he decided to take steps. 
When next he left for Washington, his young ward was placed 
with two spinster ladies of Lancaster, famous for their high sense 
of propriety. 

For an entire winter, Harriet wrote appealingly, complaining 
of the strictness of the two ladies, their stiff-neckedness, their 
mean table, and brown sugar in the tea. Considering that the les 
son had been sufficiently instilled, Uncle finally relented. The next 
fall, Harriet was placed in a boarding-school in Charlestown, Vir 
ginia, along with her older sister Mary. There the sisters had 
three years together. Then Harriet (she was fifteen at the time) 
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was given two years finishing at the famous convent school at 
Georgetown. 

Soon Buchanan was contributing as much to her education as 
did the nuns. Every month she visited her uncle, now Secretary 
of State under President Polk. Not yet out in society, the girl was 
allowed to listen to the talk of the older men who gathered in the 
parlors of the Secretary of State. He began training her to observe 
these people and to learn from observing. Then he would discuss 
government questions with her, turning her mind to topics far 
beyond the ordinary girl of fifteen. With young people of her own 
age, Harriet still loved games, but in Uncle s drawing-room she 
was schooling herself in world affairs. 

Yet she still remained something of the honest tomboy. When 
the Georgetown nuns wished her to add the harp to her accom 
plishments (she already played the piano), noting that her hands 
and arms would show off well, young Harriet would have none 
of it. She could never go in for conscious display, although she 
was humanly thrilled when Buchanan offered to take her with him 
to the famous Bedford Springs in the Alleghenies of western 
Pennsylvania. There Harriet was presented to society. 

Then the Secretary of State found himself guardian to a rising 
belle. Beyond question, Harriet Lane was truly beautiful. She 
was lovely as a girl of seventeen, handsome as a Woman of sev 
enty. Blond, with masses of golden hair, she had deep violet eyes 
which appeared all the larger for an odd black line that nature 
had painted underneath them. She just escaped being too tall, 
moved lightly and gracefully. To contemporaries, her figure was 
"round and elastic . . . replete with dignified majesty." Thanks 
to those outdoor years at Lancaster, she was always the picture of 

health. 

This, then, was the girl who, at the close of Polk s administra 
tion, followed James Buchanan to his new estate, "Wheatlands," 
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a mile and a half west of Lancaster. This retirement was technical, 
to permit him to consolidate his position as the state s favorite son 
in the next presidential convention. Certainly there was no retire 
ment from politics for either uncle or niece. Daily she read the 
newspapers aloud to her guardian, storing her mind with his com 
ments. 

Now to Wheatlands came all the world foreigners whom Bu 
chanan had known in Washington or abroad, political leaders and 
aspirants of all kinds. At her uncle s table, which would seat 
twenty-five, Harriet Lane at seventeen began learning the art of 
entertaining. A few years later, White House attaches were 
amazed at the ease with which she handled all the necessary de 
tails of state dinners. 

To Wheatlands also came Miss Harriet s many beaux. Again 
Buchanan made himself her guide and friend. He welcomed all 
cordially, but began teaching Harriet to form her own judgments. 
Then he sent her visiting, to make her own friends. From these 
visits dates the beginning of a long series of letters between guard 
ian and ward, which provides both a revelation of character, and 
a small mirror of upper-class life at the time. 

For the most part, Buchanan adopted a tone of gentle raillery, 
in striking contrast to the rotundity of his public oratory. Rarely 
does he come into the open with a serious injunction. Thus in 
August, 1850: "I will not tell you how many inquiries have been 
made for you, lest this make you vainer than you are, which is to 
say the least, unnecessary," Nevertheless, she is to accompany him 
on a trip to New York 

A few months kter Harriet was granted a season in Washing 
ton, with a chaperone in charge. This time her guardian writes 
more seriously. "Keep your eyes about you in the gay scenes 
through which you are destined to pass and take care to do noth- 
kg mad say nothing of whkh yon may have cause to repent. Above 
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self alone" In February, 1852, he permitted himself a social in 
discretion, sure that it would be safe with her. a l took Miss X to 
Washington, and left her there, and am truly glad to be clear of 
her." He described his own summer vacation at Saratoga Springs 
with complete freedom. "Mrs. Slidell is the most gay, brilliant 
and fashionable lady at the Springs 5 and as I am her admirer and 
attached to her party, I am thus rendered a little more conspicu 
ous than I desire." 

From 1853 on, we have Harriet s side of the story. She has an 
invitation to Washington. Shall she go? "Thursday to Mrs. John 
Cadwalader s magnificent ball. I enjoyed it immensely, and was 
treated most kindly." She is, she says, struggling with conflicting 
invitations. (In the Senate, Charles Sumner was demanding the 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law, but that was far removed from 
Mrs. Cadwalader s ball.) 

Meanwhile, President Pierce had been urging Buchanan to ac 
cept the ministry to England with treaty-making on the Oregon 
boundary. He was laboring day and night, so he complains to 
Harriet, under an avalanche of correspondence. He dodges the 
question of his acceptance; instead, reproaching her for careless 
punctuation, "especially the full stops." As to Mr. X, who had 
asked her to speak for a London appointment for him, she is to 
tell him that "you would not venture to interfere in appointments. 
This ought to be the substance of the letter, which you may 
smooth over with as many honeyed phrases as you please." 

At this time, Buchanan refused to consider her going abroad 
with him. "I think a visit to Europe with me as minister would 
spoil you outright . . . Besides it would consume your little in 
dependence." However, he grants that her punctuation has im 
proved. 

On arrival In London, August, 1853, Buchanan writes bidding 
Harriet "please keep an eye on Eskridge [her brother] and 
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James Reynolds as you promised." Later he has been presented to 
Queen Victoria, "who has not many personal charms, but her 
character is without blemish." Once more he is worrying about 
Harriet s beaux. "It is my desire that you shall exercise your own 
deliberate judgment in the choice of a husband. View steadily all 
the consequences, ask the guidance of Heaven, and make up your 
own mind." Even the most modern guardian could hardly im 
prove on that formula! 

Later, he was commenting on "the rage which seems to pervade 
people of the U. S. for visiting Europe." He has met three tided 
American girls, a duchess, a marchioness, and a ladyship "all much 
envied in the U. S, I think they would have been happier If they 
had been united to independent gentlemen." 

Now, however, Uncle is ready to take the plunge. Harriet may 
come to London in April. Still he warns her that house rent and 
hotel charges are high, but "ladies here of the highest rank do not 
dress as expensively, with the exception of jewels, as those in the 
U. S." 

Harriet s letters from England went to her older sister, mar 
ried and living far off in California. Fashions come first in this 
correspondence, excusable in any girl about to enter a London sea 
son. Perhaps also, she reckoned that a young matron in the fash- 
ionless early days of San Francisco would rather be told what 
Paris was wearing, than that England had just changed prime 
ministers. 

"Everything is worn in Paris standing out. Skirts cannot be too 
full and stiff; sleeves are still open, and basque bodies, either open 
in front or closed; flounces are very much worn. I had some 
dresses made in Paris that I wish you could see." 

News of the great world follows, The Crimean War is not go 
ing so well for the British. 

Then a great day comes. Harriet and her uncle have dined with 
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Queen Victoria. "Her invitations are always short, and as the 
court were in mourning, and I had no black dress, one day s notice 
kept me very busy. I ought to have black dresses, for the court is 
often in mourning, and you know I belong to it 5 but the season 
being quiet, I did not expect to go to any court parties. The queen 
was most gracious and talked a good deal to me. Uncle sat upon 
her right hand, and Prince Albert was talkative, and altogether 
we passed a charming evening. . . . Everything of course was 
magnificent at the table, gold in profusion, and a band of delicious 
music playing all the time, it was a little like fairyland in its mag 
nificence. We had another band after dinner, while we took tea." 

Such was Harriet Lane s first dining out with royalty. In her 
excitement, those "full stops" went by the board. She was still a 
little dazzled, but she had not lost her head. From other sources 
one learns that the American Minister and his niece were soon 
welcomed in the best circles, 

Bat Harriet did much more than sit around and look lovely at 
patties. a We have given one large dinner this year," she writes 
her sister in March, 1855, " an( i I am sorry it is time for them to 
commence." Their old butler, Gates, who was her right-hand man, 
has died, throwing her much more on her own resources* Never 
theless, without his help "we dined two and twenty on the loth, 
English and Americans, and it passed off very well." 

Now that the thrill has worn off, Miss Lane views the approach 
of the first drawing-room with less enthusiasm and more practical 
misgiving. "Unless required to present Americans, I shall not 
go more than twice this year. It is expensive one cannot wear the 
same dress twice.** 

The greatest encomium on her proficiency as a hostess was to 
ocwie from Buchanan himself. When she had first suggested the 
trip, be had warned her that she would have to meet her personal 
oqpenses out of her own money, for prudence was also part of 
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Uncle s schooling. Then at the end of her first year in London, 
she announced joyfully to her sister, "Uncle is not going^to charge 
me with any of the money drawn, makes me a present of my visit 
here." 

All London, she continues, is now mad over the visit of Napo 
leon III with the Empress Eugenie. There are enormous crowds 
everywhere, with fashionable people paying from 50 to 100 
guineas for opera boxes when the royal guests would be on dis 
play. But not Buchanan. Harriet must content herself with meet 
ing the Empress at the French embassy. "I had a talk with her 
Majesty, who was most gracious and affable. She is very striking, 
elegant and graceful. She wore a green silk, flounced to the waist 
with seven or eight lace flounces, white lace mantle, and white 
crepe bonnet and feathers. I was disappointed in the emperor s ap 
pearance. He is very short." 

By May, Harriet has been to a second drawing-room. "I wore 
a pink silk petticoat, overskirt of pink tulle, puffed and trimmed 
with wreaths of appleblossoms, lace lappets and feathers. Her 
Majesty was very gracious to me yesterday, as was also the 
prince." (Back in the United States, Missouri "squatters" had in 
vaded Kansas to stuff ballot boxes there by force of arms. But 
Harriet Lane in London wouldn t hear about that.) 

She was now a ranking beauty. "I have made another conquest 
who comes in the true American style, every day. He is rich and 
keeps a yacht, which costs him 2000 a year. Beaux are pleasant, 
but dreadfully troublesome. . . . Uncle of course knows and sees 
everyone who comes to the house, and places such confidence in 
me that he gives himself no uneasiness." 

So says Harriet. Apparently, though, Buchanan did have some 
worried moments, for in one of his letters to her occurs this sen 
tence: "If I have felt anxious about you, just consider the unac 
countable marriages which X and Y have both made." 
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Finally, his diplomatic mission accomplished, uncle and niece 
went to Oxford, where the American Minister was made a Doctor 
of Civil Law and Harriet dined with the Archbishop of Canter 
bury, When she appeared upon the Oxford lawns, she was greeted 
with loud cheers by the students. Perhaps Uncle thought that she 
had had enough acclaim. He whisked her off to Paris, there to 
stay with Minister Mason s family till her return to the United 
States. He himself would linger a little longer, completing dip 
lomatic paper work on the Oregon boundary claims. 

Praise and caution are mingled in Buchanan s parting letter. 
"You have left a good name behind, and that is something, but 
not more than you deserve." Already he is looking ahead. "Take 
care not to display any foreign airs and graces in society at home, 
or descant upon your intercourse with titled people, but your own 
good sense will teach you that lesson." 

Perhaps for all this warning Harriet Lane might have come 
home with her head turned but for two blows that struck her 
personally. The sister Mary, to whom Harriet s London letters 
had been written, died suddenly in California. This shock was 
soon followed by the equally unexpected death of her favorite 
brother, Eskridge. So it was not as a belle that Harriet Lane went 
to the White House in 1857, but as a sorrowing girl in a black 
dress, intent on carrying through the duties with which her uncle 
would now charge her. 

Soon every week there were "dinners en famille" for members 
of the Cabinet and their wives, besides the larger weekly state 
dinners. "Miss Lane and I," Buchanan s secretary later declared, 
"attended to the details of these social matters, including dinner 
and party attending, making visits, etc., for the President." Even 
those knotty questions of precedence at state affairs were left for 
the tactful Miss Lane to solve. 

And Washington loved it "Miss Lane s position was more 
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onerous and more crowded with social duties than that of any 
other person who had filled her place since the days of Martha 
Washington," one enthusiastic chronicler proclaimed. "The White 
House under the administration of Buchanan approached more 
nearly to a Republican Court than the President s house had ever 
done before/ 3 another chanted. To Washington, it was "that gay 
est administration," and Harriet Lane was its heroine. "Her life 
was made up of a series of honors and pleasures such as have never 
fallen to the lot of any other young lady in the United States/ a 
social recorder pronounced. 

But politically, things were in a bad way with Buchanan. Be 
fore a rising storm of anti-slavery agitation, fruit of the fatal Kan 
sas-Nebraska bill, Congress split into a dozen groupings, till the 
Democrats could no longer count on a working majority. Out in 
Illinois, an ungainly politician named Lincoln was warning that 
"a house divided against itself cannot stand." Closer home, in the 
fall of 1858 Buchanan s own party lost the state elections in Penn 
sylvania, a heavy blow to presidential prestige. 

To Harriet, Buchanan did not minimize the loss. "I am aston 
ished at myself bearing it with so much philosophy," he wrote 
her. In line with his own convictions, he still worked for a new 
slavery compromise, although any measure acceptable to South 
erners in his own party was marked for rejection by "free soil" 
forces. 

Then on Monday, October 16, 1859, old J ohn Brown of 
bloody Osawatomie attacked the government arsenal at Har 
pers Ferry, a fanatic effort to start a slave insurrection. Down 
from Charlestown, Virginia, where Harriet Lane had attended a 
genteel boarding-school, marched the state guards. On came the 
federal troops. Their colonel, named Robert E. Lee, demanded 
Brown s surrender. A fiery trial followed, with Brown s hanging 
in December. 
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Far from grim scenes of violence, Harriet Lane committed her 
one social error. Among the honors heaped upon her, a govern 
ment steamer had been named the Harriet Lane. Naturally 
enough, when she was in New York where the vessel lay in the 
navy yard, the sponsor was asked to make a trip in her to West 
Point. Then someone proposed that she bring a party of friends 
along with her. It seemed a harmless suggestion, and she accepted 
without hesitation. After all, she was only twenty-six, and was 
used to having parties made for her. Whereupon opposition news 
papers crashed down, reprimanding her for using government 
property for her personal pleasure. 

Buchanan judged the commotion for what it was. "I am sorry 
to find your excursion to West Point in the Harriet Lane has been 
made the subject of newspaper criticism of yourself," he wrote 
her. The treatment he considered "ungallant and ungentleijianly." 
Nevertheless, her traveling on a national vessel on a pleasure ex 
cursion was "a fair subject of criticism. . . . The thing however, 
is past and gone, and let it pass." Thus spoke Uncle, friend and 
philosopher. Clearly, she had been at fault. But the more remark 
able fact is that this was the one mistake chargeable to her White 
House record. 

All the world, including Queen Victoria, had nothing but praise 
for her handling of the visit of the Prince of Wales. This was 
in the fall of 1860, when the personable young heir to the throne 
was to be presented to the loyal subjects of Canada. (Very, very 
much later, this prince would be Edward VII.) 

It was a personal triumph for Buchanan, politically discredited 
as he was, that he secured an extension of the Prince s tour to 
include a trip to Washington. Unfitted to cope with a rancorous 
Congress, the President could still work for Anglo-American am 
ity. The Royal Mother acceded to the suggestion, with a technical 
incognito arranged as a guard against youthful indiscretion ; he 
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was to be Baron Renfrew. But to the great American public, it 
was the Prince of Wales who arrived in Washington on October 
3, 1860. The fledgling diplomat, aged nineteen, was bolstered 
right and left by such old hands as the Duke of Newcastle and 
Lord St. Germains. Royal guest and suite would be lodged at the 
White House, which, one can be sure, had been completely swept 
and garnished for the great occasion. 

Very dignified indeed was that visit. On the morning of October 
4th, the Prince gazed upon Congress and the Supreme Court, 
returning to the White House for a reception to which the Cab 
inet, and officers of Army, Navy and Marine Corps, with their 
ladies, were invited. Later, a rather curious item, the "Royal 
Party, with Miss Lane and Mrs. Secretary Thompson," inspected 
"the Young Ladies Institute" conducted by Mrs. Smith. Why 
Mrs. Smith s establishment was singled out for such honor, is lost 
in the mists of time, but on returning from this educational sight 
seeing, there was a dinner for thirty-five, with the Prince sitting 
at the right hand of Miss Lane. 

Now occurred a difficulty. A ball to follow this dinner would 
have been the accepted function. All Washington wanted to dance 
with the Prince, and the young man was a devoted performer. 
Even Queen Victoria had been a notable dancer in her youth. But 
James Buchanan drew the line. The White House belonged to 
the American people, many of whom still disapproved of danc 
ing. There would be no ball. Gloom descended on the younger 
set of Washington, a gloom which, so said the gossips, extended 
also to the distinguished visitors. 

Then it was announced that on the following day, the Prince 
and suite would make the trip to Mount Vernon, to lay a wreath 
on the tomb of George Washington. The trip would be via the Po 
tomac on the good ship Harriet Lane. 

But there was more to it. The National Intelligencer on the 5th 
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announced guardedly: "We learn that precautions have been taken 
to make the visit to Mt. Vernon strictly private. A handsome col 
lation has been prepared and will be set for the party on board the 
steamer Harriet Lane. On returning the party will become the 
guests of Lord Lyons [the British Minister] the rest of the day." 

On board the steamer for this strictly private party was a group 
of Washington s loveliest young ladies, guests of Miss Harriet 
Lane, and also the best band of music obtainable. At Mount Ver 
non, the young Prince gravely completed his diplomatic errand, 
depositing the wreath with all suitable speeches. Then, once more 
aboard ship, the band struck up, and Baron Renfrew had his 
dance. That evening, too, at the home of the British Minister, 
Miss Lane of the violet eyes once more danced with the Prince 
of Wales, 

Guardedly the Intelligencer reported that the visitors had pro 
nounced the Mount Vernon trip "the most interesting and agree 
able excursion they ever enjoyed." 

Alas, the next day, H. R. H. was to leave for "Richmond, Nor 
folk, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and Portland," 
where the Royal Navy would rescue the heir from the hands of 
his unexhaustible entertainers, 

The visit had gone off according to schedule. The Prince had 
conducted himself with grace and distinction. Victoria was pleased, 
and wrote to Buchanan a letter in which queen and mother were 
humanly mingled. 

Windsor Castle, Nov. igth 1860 

My good friend: Your letter of the 6th ult. has afforded me the 
greatest pleasure, containing, as it does, such kind expressions with 
regard to mj son, and assuring me that the character and object 
of his visit to you, and to the United States have been fully appreciated, 
and that his demeanor and the feelings evinced by him have secured 
to him four esteem and the general good-will of your country 
men . * * 
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The interesting and touching scene at the grave of General Wash 
ington, to which you allude, may be fitly taken as the type of our 
present feeling, and I trust, of our future relations. 

The Prince Consort, who heartily joins in the expressions con 
tained in this letter, wishes to be kindly remembered to you, as we 
both wish to be to Miss Lane. 

Believe me always 
Your good friend, 
Victoria, R. 

That was Buchanan s October, a month in which he did well 
for the future of his country. In November came the elections 
that made Abraham Lincoln President of the United States. In 
December, South Carolina passed resolutions of secession, with 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Arkansas soon to follow. Govern 
ment organization disintegrated under the blow, and Buchanan 
was not the man to ride a tempest. 

His remaining term in office was spent in futile effort to stem 
secession by negotiation, a move that brought him only abuse 
from both sides. It was a humiliating end for the gay administra 
tion. With Lincoln safely inaugurated, uncle and niece retired to 
gether to Wheatlands, remote from the world of force that would 
hold sway for years to come. 

The quiet of Wheatlands was varied for Harriet by visits to 
old friends; after all, a reigning beauty could not be expected 
absolutely to renounce the world. In December of 1861, a letter 
of Buchanan s gives the first clue to the shape of her personal 
affairs. "The more I see of the Misses Johnston," wrote Uncle, "I 
liked them the better." The Misses Johnston were again visiting 
at Wheatlands in November, 1863, when Harriet Lane s only 
surviving brother died. Then in October, 1865, she announced her 
engagement to Henry E. Johnston, of a wealthy Baltimore fam 
ily. They were married January n, 1866. 

Gossip writers of the period insisted that it was a romance dat- 
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ing from Bedford Springs, years before, and that Harriet 
Lane carried with her to England a dried geranium, memento of 
the one young man she could never forget. 

Uncle approved the match. Evidently she had "viewed steadily 
all the consequences" (that was his formula) and made up her 
own mind, though it took her quite a few years to do so. A week 
before the wedding, Buchanan made a handsome property settle 
ment on the niece who had been a daughter to him. 

Thus when she was thirty-six, Harriet Lane married the man 
of her choice. The Johnstons had two sons, the first named for 
Buchanan. After the ex-President s death in 1869, Harriet in 
herited Wheatlands, and made it her country home. Then in 
March, 1881, the older son of these wealthy parents died at the 
age of fourteen. The following fall, father and mother took the 
younger boy to southern France, for the benefit of a mild climate. 
In spite of this, he lived only a year longer ; he died at Nice, in 
October, 1882. His father died two years afterward. 

Existing records offer no explanation of how these two sons 
contracted some fatal malady which neither means nor medical 
science could combat. Was some weak strain inherited? Harriet 
was the only one of the Lane children to reach forty, and her 
own father and mother both died young. 

It was Harriet s fate to outlive all her family. As a widow, she 
made her home in Washington, but spent much of her time 
abroad, with art collecting as a hobby. She specialized in portraits 
of the English classical school Reynolds, Romney, Lawrence. 
Evidently she chose only the kind of picture that she liked to see 
on the walls of her home. Not once did she dip into the brilliant 
pool of contemporary French painting or succumb to the mys 
terious charm of Corot Her tastes in art remained those of a Vic 
torian lady, formed at the time when she, along with Uncle, had 
visited in the homes of the great. 
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She died in 1903, leaving her entire collection to the National 
Gallery. The executors of her will were also charged to find a 
suitable site in Washington for a statue of James Buchanan. It 
stands today, nine feet in bronze, at one end of Meridian Hill 
Park. 

But Harriet Lane lives most clearly to the present generation 
through her founding of a home for invalid children that is part 
of Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. For this memorial to 
the two boys whom she had lost, their mother left the bulk of her 
fortune. 

The doors of the Harriet Lane Home opened in 1912. They 
are never closed, day or night. To it may be brought any sick 
child up to fourteen years, the age at which Harriet Lane s older 
son died. There, every day, every week, as the years pass, sick 
children are received, regardless of race, color, creed or money. 
This gift from the heart measures most truly the stature of Har 
riet Lane once the girl who danced with the Prince of Wales. 
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Biliary oLincoln, an ^/jmertcan tragedy 

(Born, 1818, married,, 1843; died, 1882.) 



AiUNDRED and thirty years after her birth, and more than sixty 
years after her death, Mary Lincoln remains a controversial 
figure. 

As First Lady in the White House amidst the disintegrating 
pressures of the Civil War, she was a storm center in her lifetime. 
Ever since, biographers, novelists and playwrights have dealt with 
her, pro and con. Did she marry Abraham Lincoln from love or 
from ambition? Was she a help or a hindrance to him? Admittedly 
unbalanced in her later years, at what date did she cease to be a 
reasonably normal person? Should certain episodes of her life be 
judged by ordinary standards, or were her adversaries castigating 
a woman who today would be recognized as psychopathic? These 
are some of the questions that remain unanswered. 

Within the last few decades, scholarship has unearthed a vast 
quantity of Lincoln data. Rightly enough, the aim of this academic 
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activity has been an increased knowledge of Abraham Lincoln. 
But the wealth of material also assists towards a better under 
standing of the woman who was his wife, the mother of his chil 
dren, and a spectator at his tragic end. With the aid of recent 
research, confirmed by the release of the Robert Lincoln papers, 
we can now reestimate Mary Lincoln more impartially than was 
possible a generation ago. 

Of the years when she was Mary Todd, there is little dispute. 
She came from Lexington, Kentucky, where against a bluegrass 
background the Todd family combined gainful pursuits with 
office-holding. The Todd clan did not reach the statesman rank. 
Their outlook was local. They were lesser aristocracy. Within 
these boundaries, Mary Todd s father, Robert, was especially 
successful. While she went visiting in Illinois, he was president 
of the Lexington branch of the Bank of Kentucky. Not wealthy 
by today s standards, he had abundant means to keep a large house 
hold in the easy-going comfort of masters in a slaveholding region. 
Partisans of Mary Lincoln have claimed for her a training in 
political principles under her father s roof. This seems unlikely, 
as young women were not then admitted to serious discussions. 
Her life was more that of a girl in a small Southern city school 
in the background, beaux and parties to the fore. 

Kentucky at the time prided itself on its superior educational 
opportunities. For the sons of gentlemen, there was Transylvania 
College. For daughters, there were various private establishments 
designed more for elegant accomplishments in the Southern tradi 
tion than for sheer book-learning as such. Mary Todd on entering 
her teens was sent as a boarding-pupil to Madame Mentelle s, 
where the young ladies read, wrote, and spoke French. (Hemdon 
later wrote the name down as Mantelli.) After this, she had two 
years finishing at Mr. Ward s private academy. 

In between these schools, she paid a first three months vmt 
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to her sister in Springfield, Illinois. This was in 1837, when she 
wasn t quite nineteen, and Abraham Lincoln was still postmaster 
in the dying town of New Salem. 

What sent Mary Todd on her second venture into Illinois was a 
stepmother who was filling the house with younger children. 
Altogether Robert Todd had five living children by his first wife, 
and nine by his second. Word of a clash between Mary and this 
Mrs. Todd reached Sister Elizabeth, who was Mrs. Ninian 
Edwards, of Springfield, She responded with an invitation for 
this younger sister to repeat her earlier visit. What more natural 
than that Mary should go? And should she find a husband in a 
region where attractive girls were less plenty than in Lexington, 
who would criticize? Young ladies were expected to get themselves 
married. 

So began one of those long family visits so characteristic of the 
era. Mary Todd was attractive, small, a bit plump, with regular 
features. Her eyes were gray-blue, her hair thick and dark brown. 
Many years later, Mrs. Lincoln of the White House was still a 
good-looking woman. At twenty, Mary Todd became quite the 
belle of Springfield. 

Something should be said of this town which was to furnish 
husbands for four Todd ladies. Recently made the capital of the 
fast-growing state of Illinois, Springfield was still close to the 
frontier. So, too, were many of the inhabitants. But the new state 
capital had its aspirations toward gentility, its quota of fashionable 
citizens who set the tone for people who wanted to get ahead. 

Foremost among the local aristocrats was Ninian Edwards, 
whose father had been the governor of Illinois Territory. Young 
as he was, Ninian was state s attorney and a man of political in 
fluence. Thus, in leaving the house of her father for that of her 
brother-in-law, Mary Todd threfly changed her stage-setting. 
She was still among people of her own kind. The stark poverty 
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and crude manners of the frontier might be just around the corner, 
but a well-brought-up young lady wasn t expected to go around 
the corner. 

To the Edwards house came young Joshua Speed, likewise a 
Kentuckian and of good family. It was he who asked permission 
to bring his friend Lincoln, a rising member of the State Legisla 
ture, to which he had already been twice returned. Under the 
egis of Speed, the tall raw-boned lawyer was accepted as a gentle 
man caller in a house full of such. Miss Frances Todd was about 
to marry Dr. Wallace, and there was also a marriageable Matilda 
Edwards. 

Soon Stephen A. Douglas joined the circle, to function as 
Lincoln s rival. Younger than Lincoln, Douglas later nicknamed 
the Little Giant was clearly marked as a coming politician. 

But when Ninian and his wife saw that Mary s acquaintance 
with Lincoln had become serious, they both took alarm, and ad 
vised the young couple against a match. Lincoln was a full ten 
years older than Mary. Besides, there was too much difference 
in their temperaments to give hope for a happy life. 

Abraham Lincoln was ready to abide by this judgment, and 
break off. But when he called there to tell Mary so, she threw 
herself into his arms in a flood of tears. So the engagement went 
on toward a wedding, set for January i, 1841. Then occurred 
an almost unbelievable episode. When the day came, the bride 
groom had disappeared, and was found several days later, wander 
ing around, almost out of his mind. Among historians, this remains 
a controversial item. Some reduce the affair to a broken engage 
ment, but the weight of evidence supports a canceled ceremony. 
Lincoln suffered a severe nervous breakdown and was nursed 
slowly back to normal in the home of his good friend Joshua 
Speed. 

Needless to say, the match was now off. One can almost hear 
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Sister Elizabeth telling Mary that she was well out of it, and 
arranging kindly white lies to make it seem as if Mary had done 
the jilting. It would sound much better that way. Nevertheless 
it was a bitter dose for any girl, especially in a small town where 
everyone would know. Particularly hard for a girl like Mary 
Todd. Affable and vivacious with her friends, she had a temper 
when crossed. Her father, Kentuckians said, was a peppery fellow. 
But Mary Todd didn t go home. She chose to stay and face it out 
in Springfield. 

More than a year later, she was meeting Lincoln again, but 
not in her sister s house. It was the wife of the local newspaper 
proprietor who chose to play matchmaker. This time, the romance 
went through to a wedding. Mary was now twenty-four, and 
wasn t taking any chances. The Edwardses, from whose home she 
was married, didn t know about it till the night before. The min 
ister wasn t bespoken till that very morning November 4, 1843. 
There was just one bridesmaid, and there was an unseemly in 
terruption in the service. When the clergyman, following the 
Episcopal prayer-book, came to the words, "with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow," a rough frontier judge brought by the 
groom, burst out, "Lord Jesus Christ, God Almighty! Lincoln, 
the statute fixes all that." Scarcely an elegant wedding for the 
sister-in-law of Ninian Edwards. 

Immediately afterward, Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln left for the 
Globe Tavern, where they could have room and board for four 
dollars a week. Against the advice of friends and relatives, con 
trary to all the social standards in which she had been trained, 
Mary Todd swallowed her pride and married the man of her 
choice. 

Was it love, or was it ambition? If we say ambition, we must 
endow that girl with marvelous insight. Very few in those Spring 
field years would have picked Abraham Lincoln for a distinguished 
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career. If she was merely ambitious, why didn t she set her cap 
for Stephen A. Douglas, much the more promising suitor? Her 
own relatives called Mary Todd ambitious. In 1840, a girl could 
express her ambitiati only through her husband. Therefore Mary 
must believe in the future of Abraham Lincoln. She couldn t 
have done otherwise, and keep her own self-respect. When a 
young lady marries a diamond in the rough, she must feel very 
sure that he is a diamond! Later, people recalled her saying that 
of course she d expected him to be President of the United States. 
That might have been Mary Lincoln, whistling to keep her 
courage up. She was to have need of courage. 

For Mary Todd married herself into something close to 
poverty. Not for more than a year, and following the birth of 
their first child, did she have anything better than that one room 
at the Globe. Then after a year in a rented house, they moved 
into a modest dwelling at the corner of Jackson and 8th Street, 
valued at $1500. This was to become the Lincoln home of history. 
But those familiar pictures date from 1857 anci l86 when the 
Lincolns were reasonably prosperous. The house was much bleaker 
in the years when Mary had to count the pennies. 

By the time that Lincoln was elected to Congress in May, 1846, 
there was already a second baby, Eddy, who, his father feared, 
might be "one of the rare-ripe sort that are smarter at about 5 
than ever after." So Lincoln wrote to Joshua Speed. 

Now Mary Lincoln was to have her first nibble at worldly 
success, a winter spent in Washington while her husband attended 
the sessions of Congress. They boarded at Mrs. Spragg s (her 
house then stood on the present site of the Congressional Library 
building), which was comfortable, but not fashionable. The 
fashionable houses were limited to distinguished legislators, and 
were in effect residence clubs with membership chosen on a parti 
san basis. A newcomer like Lincoln would not rank the necessary 
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invitation, even had he been able to meet the charges. But his 
wife did have a season at the capital, a holiday from her house 
keeping. It was after this that she paid her first visit home to 
Kentucky. She could hold up her head there now. This man 
whom she d married against the family s wishes, was a Congress 
man. 

But the path of politics didn t go on leading upward. Lincoln s 
party, the Whigs, lost the election, and the Democrats came in for 
a good long stay, to fight the Mexican War and to reap its after 
math. Once more Mary was in Springfield with only a small irregu 
lar income with which to meet the needs of a growing family. For 
Mary was the manager. She had to be, and now she d been close 
enough to poverty to be afraid of it. 

Life at Jackson and 8th Street wasn t idyllic. Mrs. Lincoln 
couldn t get along with the raw country girls who were the only 
help available. They were difficult for anyone. For a Todd from 
Lexington, they were impossible. One anecdote has her declaring 
that for herself, she d never live outside a slave state. Maybe she 
said that, and maybe she didn t. But she must often have felt that 
way. Also, one notices, those long chatty letters to her old school 
mate, Mercy Levering, ceased. She had neither the time nor the 
energy. 

Some of Mary s neighbors considered her niggardly. She should 
have spent more on her table, less on the children s clothes, they 
complained. When she gave a party, there was always plenty, but 
she didn t like her husband to bring people home to dinner un 
expectedly. That went contrary to frontier hospitality, but it is 
understandable for a young wife who had to make each dollar tell. 

Then there was her nagging at her husband about his clothes. 
Of course, no one likes to be nagged, but perhaps Mary wasn t so 
for wrong at that* It is authentic Lincoln history that when the 
Eastern lawyers of the Illinois Central first met Lincoln in Cinon- 
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nati on a railroad case, they were decidedly disturbed by his un 
couth appearance. They wouldn t let him join them in court, 
although he had been retained by letter. Two years later, they 
were to change their opinion, and employ the Westerner for his 
abilities regardless of his looks. We who live in a consciously in 
formal age tend to underestimate the business value of correctness 
in the Eighteen-fifties. 

Admittedly, also, the Lincolns adored their children but did 
not control them. Robert was the oldest After the death of the 
bright little Eddy, there was Willie, another promising child, and 
Tad, the engaging little boy with an impediment in his speech. 
Mary Lincoln was always showing off her children to company, 
dressing them up, having them recite bits of poetry. In a period 
when children were seen but not heard, both parents fell far below 
the local standards for discipline. 

A most revealing light on the Lincolns as parents is shed by a 
letter from the father to his wife, incidentally the only family 
letter in the famous Robert Lincoln collection. This comes from 
the White House period the date is August 8, 1863 but it 
showns plainly the family attitude toward the children and their 
pets. This letter relates the story of Tad Lincoln s goat. 

"Tell dear Tad," wrote his father, "poor nanny goat is lost; 
and Mrs. Cuthbert and I are in distress about it. 

"The day you left, Nanny was found resting herself and chew 
ing her little cud, in the middle of Tad s bed. But now she s gone. 
The gardener kept complaining that she destroyed the flowers, till 
it was concluded to bring her down to the White House. This was 
done, and the second day she had disappeared, and has not been 
heard of since. This is the last we know of poor Nanny.* n 

Still, in the main, the people of Springfield liked the tall lawyer 
and his short wife. One time w the Fifties, three hundred guests 
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came through a pouring rain to an evening party at the Lincolns. 

One way to make a fair estimate of Mary Lincoln is to see her 
as she was back in Illinois, apart from the White House and the 
Civil War. Let us suppose that Lincoln s career had never gone 
beyond state politics, and that the Lincoln-Douglas debates had 
brought him the governorship instead of raising him to a wartime 
presidency. Let us picture Mary Lincoln in the governor s man 
sion. 

One guesses that she would have done very well. Feeling 
herself secure among friends, she would have blossomed as the 
governor s lady. Her parties would have been just what everybody 
wanted. Her clothes might have been extravagant, but neighbors 
who d known her in the lean years would have liked to see her 
decked out in this new finery. And Chicago merchants would not 
have come dunning her for bills, because the governor would be 
retiring into a lucrative law practice. 

In her own home town of Springfield, no local climbers could 
have flattered Mrs, Lincoln into folly, as they did in Washington. 
She would have taken their measure long since. When the chil 
dren s goats ate up the governor s garden, Springfield would have 
expected it. The Lincolns were like that. 

Also the neighbors would have known all about Mary s out 
bursts of temper and the blinding headaches that went with them. 
Wasn t there some yarn about her driving her husband into the 
garden with an upraised stick? You couldn t disprove gossip, and 
Mrs. Lincoln wasn t the only woman in town with a warm heart 
and a sharp tongue. "Quick to speak, quick to repent," said Mary 
Lincoln s niece. 

But it didn t happen that way. Abraham Lincoln became Presi 
dent of the United States when a long and bloody war was to be 
fought. His wife went to the White House in a city of enemies. 
Washington had always been Southern, socially. Now it was more 
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so than ever. They hated Mary Lincoln worse because she was 
Southern-raised than if she had been a born Yankee. 

Nor did their rancor stop with truth. William Russell, noted 
correspondent of the London Times, who d heard all about the 
President s wife in Washington parlors, was amazed to discover 
for himself that she was a lady. Of the little world, admittedly, 
but still eminently a lady. "The target of Secesh ladies of Wash 
ington . . . surrounded by flatterers and intriguers seeking her 
influence," he described her. 

Whether any woman could have turned that flood of malice 
may be doubted. Certainly Mary Lincoln could not Her first 
move set all Washington against her. Alarmed by the sizable pay 
roll of the White House domestic staff, she dismissed all the old 
servants, determined to hire to suit herself. Soon she was feuding 
with Congress over the cost of renovating the White House, a 
risky field of controversy for any newcomer. 

The first unsuccessful campaign against Richmond began in 
April, 1862. If Mrs. Lincoln had White House receptions in face 
of the heavy losses of the Seven Days, she was called callous and 
extravagant. If she lived retired, she was adding to the gloom of 
Northern defeats. When she went shopping in New York, her 
purchases were publicized and multiplied, but when she visited 
the wounded in hospitals, she would not permit reporters to 
accompany her. Having no real friends nearby, she fell into the 
hands of designing people. Denied the customary avenue of social 
success, her sense of power set her meddling in government ap 
pointments. Yet she alone of all those around Lincoln, could 
snatch him away for the brief respite of a quiet family meal, or a 
visit with some old Springfield crony. 

Her own avenue of relief was more perilous. Away from the 
hostilities of the White House, lured by the deceptive friendliness 
of a New York hotel, she would throw herself into an orgy of 
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clothes-buying that might run up to thousands of dollars. The 
same woman who d pinched and scraped in those early years to 
keep herself and her children well dressed, let herself be carried 
away by a seemingly inexhaustible presidential salary. Sometimes 
she hardly distinguished between purchases and presents. There 
was no good friend at hand to curb her spending. Lincoln, weighed 
down by mountains of official detail, left all personal management 
to her as he d always done in Springfield. 

She who for years had labored for his career now betrayed it, 
and did it in secret. No one but herself knew what her bills were. 
It was folly so blatant as to pass the boundaries of the reasonable. 
Perhaps it indicated the first serious weakening of her mental 
fiber. 

Then came a heavy blow in the illness and death of Willie. At 
first, the doctors had predicted an early recovery, but there d 
been an unexpected turn for the worse. The mother s grief was 
shattering and uncontrolled, veering from wild lamenting to 
spiritualistic seances till the kindly Lincoln warned her that the 
end, for her, must be an asylum. He who knew all her vagaries, 
began treating her, so Secretary Nicolay noted, like a sick child. 

To the collection of Mary Lincoln anecdotes^ the present 
writer will add one more, dealing with the period following 
Willie s death. It was told by an old, old Washington lady whose 
father had been a White House physician during the Lincoln 
regime. One day he met Mrs. Lincoln in the hall at the White 
House. She began inquiring for a child in the doctor s family, 
saying that she d send him a cake. Then she rang for a servant. 
No one appeared, for in Washington as in Springfield, Mary 
Lincoln had trouble with "help." Whereupon the First Lady 
started for the kitchen to do her own errand. She returned with 
the cake and gave it to the doctor. It was wrapped in newspaper, 
badly and bunglingly wrapped, with the string half tied. 
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This anecdote came down in the doctor s family, not merely 
as just another Secesh aspersion on the First Lady s breeding. To 
the physician, that curiously tied package signified mental per 
turbation, clearly marked. Slight though the story is, it offers 
another clue to the riddle of Mary Lincoln. 

Then there t was the crucial slavery issue. On that, too, her 
record is not clear. Like many other families outside the Deep 
South, the Todd clan had members who advocated gradual eman 
cipation, -and who provided in their wills for the freeing of their 
own slaves. But decidedly, Lincoln s Kentucky-born wife was not 
an abolitionist. Yet when the Emancipation was promulgated as 
a war measure, Mary Lincoln wanted her husband to win his war. 
To this end, the support of the abolitionists was very valuable. 
Either for policy or liking, the First Lady made a friend of Charles 
Sumner, their most distinguished leader. But beyond this, facts 
merge into speculation. 

It was while Mary Lincoln was struggling with her own intense 
personal grief that her most serious political blunders were com 
mitted. In her sorrow, she longed for her own people. As in many 
border-state families, the Todds were divided, with sons and 
husbands serving in both armies. Mrs. Lincoln now invited to the 
White House Todd relatives who were openly secessionists. 
Lincoln, honorable and easy-going, permitted the visits till one 
Todd stepsister betrayed his hospitality by carrying back medi 
cines through the Union lines on a presidential pass, with seces 
sionist newspapers boasting of the exploit. Later, family apologists 
maintained that, without Mrs. White s knowledge, local secession 
ists put contraband articles into her trunk. 

Worse was to follow. Taddy Lincoln, quite unsupervised, made 
a playmate of a little girl, child of Rose Oneal Greenhow, the 
Confederate spy, then in prison in Washington. It was an inde 
fensible situation, for which responsibility rested plainly on the 
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shoulders of Tad s mother. No wonder hard-headed Yankees 
became convinced that at heart Mrs. Lincoln was supporting the 
Southern cause. 

So she emerged from her bereavement into a world of sour 
reality. Mrs. Lincoln could sit lonely in the White House and 
reckon the damage she had done, for now the campaign of 1864 
for reelection was on. With defeats and losses and mismanagement 
to spur discontent, Lincoln s prestige had been shaken. His posi 
tion was dubious. Newspapers and politicians said so. 

Then, a most terrible sign of waning power, Mary Lincoln s 
creditors began to press her. Desperate in her secrecy, she had no 
responsible adviser to turn to, and could make a confidant only of 
a colored seamstress who worked in the White House. Her name 
was Lizzie Keckley, and we shall meet her again. As yet, no one 
but Lizzie knew. When early favorable election returns began to 
come in, the President, keeping vigil near a War Department 
telegraph, asked to have word sent to Mrs. Lincoln. "She is more 
worried about this than I am," said the unsuspecting Lincoln. 
From her secret danger, Mary Lincoln was given respite by her 
husband s victory at the polls. Partial payments would now hold 
creditors at bay. 

The second inaugural had been spoken. Richmond had surren 
dered and bells of victory were ringing in Washington. The long 
nightmare was over. The Lincolns were going to the theater, to 
see a comedy. It was a Good Friday evening, and all the world 
knows what happened then. With Lincoln s blood smeared over 
her party-dress, Mary Lincoln followed his still breathing body 
across the street into the lower hall of an obscure boarding-house. 
While surgeons and statesmen came and went, she was in and out 
of the room where he lay through the long night. Sometimes she 
tried frantically to rouse him from his coma. Sometimes she 
swooned in a frenzy, so the Secretary of War reported. It was 
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Stanton who had her removed to a nearby room. She was there 
when the end came at seven in the morning. 

She was still too distraught to appear at the funeral beside 
Robert, white and quiet, and Tad, his boyish face red and swollen 
with weeping. While the famous cortege rolled its way back to 
the state that had sent Lincoln to fame and death, his widow, 
swathed in black, made her way as far as Chicago. 

Mary Lincoln had left the White House. The confused mass of 
finery, presents, gifts now without meaning, were somehow boxed 
and sent after her. It may be doubted whether in this first period 
of shock, Lincoln s widow was in normal possession of her senses. 
Later Robert maintained that she was not. Yet from then on, she 
was forced to face the consequences of her own folly. For with 
Lincoln s death, the flow of money ceased. 

At first there was a movement to raise a fund for Lincoln s 
widow, but after an initial gift of ten thousand dollars, this effort 
was brushed aside by Republican party leaders. Congress voted 
Mrs. Lincoln twenty-two thousand dollars, the amount due her 
husband for the rest of that official year. The dead President was 
known to have left an estate of forty thousand or more. Robert 
Lincoln was entering a law firm in Chicago. Surely sixty thousand 
was enough to care for a widow and one schoolboy. 

When in the fall of 1867, the widow was to spread her plea 
of poverty before an astonished world, the man in the street could 
only conclude that she had flung those thousands away in another 
burst of spending. What the world, what even her own family, 
did not know, was that a large part of the Congressional grant had 
gone to stave off creditors. While the Lincoln estate settlement 
was delayed, the threat of poverty ate into Mary Lincoln. She 
determined to sell the jewelry, shawls and laces from the White 
House, and believed that she could do this secretly. 

From her Chicago home, she wrote to Lizzie Keckley, begging 
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her to come to New York for the purpose. Then she registered 
under a false name, first at the St. Denis Hotel, later at the Union 
Square. Soon two women, heavily veiled, called on a sales agency, 
H. Brady, of 607 Broadway, a firm picked at random from an 
advertisement. Mrs. Lincoln was quickly identified by her name 
in a ring. Then the agent s agent, Keyes by name, propounded 
his scheme. Outright sale, he argued, would bring her only a few 
thousands. Just let him arrange an auction! 

When she rejected this suggestion, he begged to present her 
case to Republican leaders in New York. To this Mary Lincoln 
acceded, she being convinced of their obligation to her as widow 
of the great war President. These men were deaf to the plea, 
possibly distrusting the intermediary. Driven to fury, the luckless 
woman penned a letter authorizing an open sale, and denouncing 
the Republican leaders. This letter the agent promptly publicized 
through the New York World. 

As Mary Lincoln made her secret way back to Chicago, the 
storm broke. Not till her son Robert, drawn and shaken, con 
fronted her, had she any comprehension of the enormity of her 
blunder. Her frantic letter to Lizzie Keckley sounds like a child 
justifying itself in face of punishment. "I am writing this morn 
ing with a broken heart. . . . Rob came up last evening . . . 
looking like death because the letters were published yester 
day. . . But yet , . . was it not to protect myself and to help 
others and was not my motive of the purest kind? . . . Only my 
darling Tad prevents me from taking my life. . . ." She couldn t 
possibly live on $1700 a year, Why should she be thus abused? 

For abused she was. Hardly a paper throughout the country 
that did not vent its wrath on the widow of Abraham Lincoln. 
(The only exceptions in this blast of denunciation were the Boston 
Post, the Ohio Statesman and the Chicago Times.} Now her own 
family rallied around her, and to her own peeple she confessed 
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the secret of her debts. Some sort of compounding was arranged 
with the creditors, and the settlement of the estate was pushed. 
Very quietly Mary Lincoln and Tad went to Europe, that same 
Europe that she had longed to see in her younger days. But this 
was exile, to keep her out of reach of the newspapers. 

Then it was, in February, 1869, that Charles Sumner arose in 
the Senate to ask for a government pension for the widow and 
youngest child of their great and honored President. The sum he 
named was five thousand dollars, the exact figure which the 
Senators had just voted to themselves for salaries. The debate that 
followed was long and bitter, painting a sorry picture of boasted 
American chivalry, in reverse. Today these crude denunciations 
seem unbelievable. Yet they are a measure of how Mary Lincoln 
had been made to look to the great majority of American voters. 

Sumner s resolution was accompanied by a letter from Mrs. 
Lincoln in Germany, speaking of medical treatment needed both 
for herself and for Tad. Like every one of Mary Lincoln s public 
efforts, that letter was singularly inept. "I am a widow of a Presi 
dent . . . whose life was sacrificed to his country s service. . . . 
That sad calamity has very much impaired my health. . . . But 
my financial means do not permit me to take advantage of the 
medical advice given me, nor can I live in a style becoming to the 
widow of a Chief Magistrate of a great nation. , . ."If only some 
trusted friend could have edited some of those tactless phrases! 
The pension bill went to a lingering death in the hands of an un 
friendly committee. 

At the next session, the eloquent Bostonian was again sponsor 
ing a pension for Mrs. Lincoln, this time with the sum reduced to 
three thousand dollars. Again Sumner was attacked, but he kept 
at it. Finally, on July 13, 1870, the bill went through by a vote 
of 28 to 20. 

Now Mary Lincoln at fifty-three could come home. But fate 
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had another blow in store for her. Tad, the engaging child who 
had cheered Lincoln s dark moments, and now a promising lad of 
eighteen, came off the boat ailing. He died of typhoid two weeks 
later. This last grief was more than the mother could face. She 
slipped over into a world of illusion in which she was still pursued 
by fear of poverty and of assassination. 

- By 1 875, Robert Lincoln found it necessary to take legal action. 
She had created a scene on a train returning from Florida, charging 
that her coffee had been poisoned. At a Chicago hotel, she had 
tried to enter the elevator while partly undressed. 

Mother and son now faced each other across the courtroom. 
After that, these two were never to seem mother and son again* 
Robert testified that she had never been normal since his father s 
death. For the last five years she had grown increasingly irrespon 
sible. The jury pronounced Mary Lincoln insane, and the next 
day she attempted suicide. After that, she was placed in Dr. Pat 
terson s private hospital at Batavia, Illinois. (The lunacy proceed 
ings were published in full in the Chicago Inter-Ocean of May 
26, 1875. On August 28, 1875, a long letter from Dr. Patterson 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune.} 

Meanwhile, the Edwards family had begun working toward 
her release. In June, 1876, the case was returned to court, where 
a second jury voted Mary Lincoln sane enough to be released 
in her sister s custody. Soon, though, the widow was wandering 
again, chiefly abroad. She spent her winters in a little apartment 
in Paris. It was there, in the winter of 1879, that she fell when 
trying to hang a picture, and injured her spine. Once more she 
craved her own people. 

A solitary woman in shabby black came down the gangplank 
of a liner in New York. On the pier, there was a great stir. Pas 
sengers were kept back while a coach-and-four dashed up, and 
reporters with their notebooks began circling around. But Mary 
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Lincoln didn t need to worry. She wasn t news any longer. The 
flourish was for the great Sarah Bernhardt, arriving for her first 
American appearance. 

Mary Lincoln was left to go in peace, to last out two invalid 
years in the Edwards house in Springfield, where she had first 
met the man she was to marry. The spinal injury affected her 
mind. Once more she became prey to delusions of poverty and fear 
of assassination. Only now those fears were for Robert, who was 
a public man and Secretary of War. 

On July 1 6, 1882, she suffered a stroke, and died by eight 
o clock that night. Even the newspapers took time to be a little 
sorry for "the unhappy lady whose last years have been filled 
with so much to make life a burden." 

But what of the years that went before? Nobody mentioned 
them. 

So the story of the early First Ladies ends on a tragic note, and 
a note of failure, for admittedly Mary Lincoln failed both as a 
woman and as a First Lady. 

Inevitably the question arises: how much was she to blame? 
How much did she bring on herself by her own deficiencies, or to 
what extent was she, like her infinitely greater husband, a war 
casualty? A reader will render his own verdict according to his 
interpretation of the record. 

But before that final balance is taken, one more fact remains 
to be weighed Mary Lincoln also marks the end of an era. The 
country would go on, but its life would be different. Enormous 
forces of technical progress, speeded by the demands of war, would 
now be shaping a new background for coming decades. Chiefly 
these were means of rapid communication by railroad and tele 
graph, techniques developed by pressure of military requirements. 

One outgrowth of this was the enormously increased power of 
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the press. Lincoln was the first President to sit up waiting by the 
telegraph for election returns, and the immortal Brady had given 
the world its first war photographs. So Mary Lincoln was the first 
lady of the White House to suffer from the widened range of 
press reporting. News went by wire, and newspapers went with 
the railroads. The same telegraphic network devised to handle 
war news would also spread far and wide the doings of the nation s 
capital. No longer could Washington remain a socially attractive 
village, where errors of a public person were the property of a 
small coterie. 

For the first time, and probably most astounding to herself, the 
lady of the White House became national news. This was a situa 
tion for which there was no precedent. In the midst of rending 
war strains, there was no one to tell Mary Lincoln how to play 
her part in a nationally public life. She was the first First Lady 
exposed to the enhanced dangers of adverse reporting. Not only 
was the situation new, but also there had been nothing in Mary 
Lincoln s small-town experience to prepare her for such an emer 
gency. By the time that other women of the White House had 
to face the press, the technique of publicity had become an accepted 
element of national life. Thus Mary Lincoln s personal tragedy 
belongs to this country s story. 



It has been as forgotten figures of the American past that these 
early First Ladies have been studied. These women were in no 
sense protagonists, like Queen Elizabeth or Catherine the Great 
or Maria Theresa women called upon to preside over the 
destinies of their countries. Or even those other women whose 
ambitions led them to seek power to the left of a throne. The 
women presented here were wives, and the wives of men who 
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became Presidents, Never in themselves were our First Ladies 
of political importance* 

But they do represent a neglected area in the history of Ameri 
can women, an area from which these fragments have been 
gathered before the material itself should be scattered irretriev 
ably in the mists of time. 
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Martha Washington: 

This source material goes back far enough for the old-style 
and new-style date confusion. For her marriage to George Wash 
ington, this chapter accepts January 6 as given by Sparks and 
Washington Irving 5 possibly also the wedding took place at the 
Custis house rather than at St. Peter s Church. 

As to the question of Washington s adolescent loves: The daim 
of his interest in Sally Gary, later Mrs. George William Fairfax, 
rests largely on letters found in her papers after her death at the 
age of ninety-two. The query here is twofold. Were the letters 
addressed to Mrs. Fairfax or to her younger sister, and are any 
or all of them genuine? The editor of the Bi-Centennial collection 
of Washington correspondence considers them spurious. 

Even today, the Custis estate would be impressive. Besides large 
landholdings along the York and Pamunkey Rivers, there was 
"Six Chimney House" in Williamsburg, a mansion on the York 
known on old land maps as the "White House," and thirty thou 
sand pounds in cash. The value of the landholdings would depend 
considerably on their management: bad judgment could drab a 
long pocketbook. 
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Some historians argue that the executive mansion in Washington 
was named from the Custis "White House" on the York. This is 
unlikely, since Washington died several years before the building s 
completion. No record shows exactly when the executive mansion 
became the "White House/ though by the time of Dolly Madi 
son the name was in popular usage, possibly because of the 
mansion s repainting after its burning by the British. 

Abigail Adams: 

The most important source for the study of Abigail Adams re 
mains her letters. A small collection was published in 1 840, with 
her grandson, Charles Francis Adams, as editor. Coming when 
women of the United States were beginning to respond to the 
prodding of the early intelligentsia, these letters achieved national 
acclaim. In 1870, Charles Francis Adams arranged for a more 
comprehensive edition, and other historians have added letters 
written to family connections. 

For students of costuming and decoration, the letters from 
France and England are valuable. Mrs. Adams describes in detail 
the domestic items of their house at Auteuil, with its hierarchy of 
servants who must have their hair done by the hairdresser to 
maintain the social status of their employer. Then there was the 
mantua-maker who came in silk gown though "she lives up five 
pair of stairs, and eats nothing but bread and water, as two-thirds 
of these people do." From England came the directions for her 
court-presentation gown, so often described, along with young 
Abby s dress, and those of the English court beauties. These 
letters reveal Abigail Adams in her most feminine mood. 

Only one of Abigail s four children inherited the family con 
stitution unimpaired. Were war conditions in and around Boston 
responsible for this? The one vigorous child was John Quincy, 
who was removed from the scene of hostilities early, at the age 
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of eleven. "Abby," the daughter married so splendidly in Eng 
land, died long before her mother. When loss of her husband s 
fortune compelled removal to a New York State farm, Mrs. Smith 
became invalided in conditions less difficult than her mother had 
surmounted. Charles died while his father was President. "Tom 
my," who became a distinguished judge in Pennsylvania, all his 
life suffered severely from rheumatism. 

The journal of Eliza Susan Quincy, daughter of President 
Josiah Quincy of Harvard, records the death of Abigail Adams. 
Under date of October 28, 1818, she writes: "Our excellent friend 
Mrs. Abigail Adams died today. * . . For many days she was 
unable to converse with her friends. But the day before her death, 
she sent for Mr. Adams . . . said she was resigned and willing 
to depart, and entreated him to support their separation with firm 
ness and evince his Faith by fortitude. . . . Notwithstanding the 
difference in our ages, I have in some degree appreciated the 
advantages to be derived from her experienced conversation. Her 
place is in History she will never be forgotten." 

The Jefferson Ladies: 

A letter from Jefferson to President Washington, dealing with 
the political activities of French women, supports the thesis that 
however liberal Jefferson might be on the destiny of man, he did 
not extend this liberality to the other sex. 

"The manners of the nation allow them [the French women] 
to visit, alone, all persons in office to solicit the affairs of the 
husband, family or friends, and their solicitations bid defiance to 
laws and regulations" thus Jefferson informs his President. He 
concludes by attributing the desperate state of France to "the 
omnipotence of an influence, which, fortunately for the happiness 
of the sex itself, does not extend itself in our country, beyond 
the domestic line." 
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Margaret Bayard Smith adds another item in her account of 
church-going in Washington in Jefferson s administration. The 
capital s two small churches were supplemented by regular Sunday 
preaching in the House of Representatives. "This Sabbath-day 
resort became so fashionable/ wrote Mrs. Smith, "that every 
spot where a chair could be wedged in was crowded by ladies in 
their gayest costumes and their attendant beaux. . . . Through 
Jefferson s religious liberalism, all types of theology were toler 
ated in the preaching . . . but the admission of female preachers 
was justly reprobated," The female preachers referred to here 
were apparently Quakers. 

Dorothea Madison: 

Several houses in Washington are associated with Mrs. Madi 
son. After the burning of the White House, Colonel John Tayloe 
offered his, called "The Octagon," at the corner of old New York 
Avenue and i8th Street ; the treaty terminating the war was 
signed there. Shortly afterward, the President moved into a house 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, previously used by the Treasury Depart 
ment. In 1819, Madison built the house (now the Cosmos Club) 
at the corner of H Street ; Mrs. Madison made her home there 
from 1837 till her death, July 12, 1849. 

Eyewitness accounts of the capture of Washington in August, 
1814, make bitter reading in an atomic age. Compared with 
Hiroshima, the British operated on a gentlemanly basis. Con 
temporary accounts state that "generous British sentiments were 
revolted at the destruction of the American Capital. ... No 
warfare can satisfy its abominable lust with impunity on libraries, 
public and private, halls of legislation . . . buildings of civil 
government, objects of art and seats of peace." 

Federal authorities left the defense of the nation s capital 
largely to local militia, pitifully and disgracefully inadequate. As 
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retreat grew into rout, "then commenced the panic. . . . Tuesday 
night every clerk was busy packing and aiding in the removal of 
valuables." Among the documents so precariously rescued were 
the originals of the Declaration of Independence, the Constitu 
tion, and Washington s commission as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army of the Revolution. "Scarcely had the wagons that bore 
the papers crossed the wooden bridge of the Potomac, than crowds 
of flying fugitives, men, women and children, pressed upon it 
. . . the frightened multitude swayed to and fro seeking means 
of escape . . . then upon Capitol Hill appeared the red-coated 
soldiery of the British army. . . ." 

This is from John Rush, one of the three men who accompanied 
Madison on his flight. The letters of Margaret Bayard Smith 
indicate that the British troops were held under strict discipline. 
The commander even apologized when Washington ladies com 
plained that soldiers on the streets could be heard to curse and 
swear. 

Elizabeth Monroe: 

Lack of any letter written by Mrs. Monroe is the more striking 
because there is a collection of her things in the Monroe National 
Shrine in Fredericksburg, Va. This is the red brick building where 
Monroe began his practice of law, restored in 1928 by Lawrence 
G. Hoes, the last surviving Monroe descendant. Here Mr. Hoes 
has assembled the court dresses worn by Mrs. Monroe in England 
and France, her dressing-table, chairs and china used in the White 
House, etc. But there is not one scrap of correspondence in her 
handwriting. 

Mr. Hoes supplies the text of a little-known letter written by 
Monroe to his daughter Eliza while she was at Madame Campan s 
school outside of Paris. Eliza was then eighteen. 
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March i, 1806 
My dear child, 

As Mr. Preble wfll present you this ... I would not suffer 
so favorable an opportunity to pass, without informing you of my 
health and enquiring after yours. I hope you have entirely got rid 
of your toothache ... and are making such progress in all things, 
as merits the perfect approbation of Madame Campan. Don t forget 
among all yr. useful acquirements the comparatively trivial one of 
playing and singing several airs on the harp. I wfll get you one at 
Paris. That is an accomplishment that will be really useful to you. 
... I have also dropped a line to your mama, to inform her I still 
enjoy good health. I hope you will have re d mine by Captain Dulton. 
Make my best respects to Mdme Campan. Most Affec y, I am 
My dear child, 

Your James Monroe. 

Monroe and the Lafayettes: Monroe was able to secure the 
release of Madame de Lafayette from the Terrorists. Among the 
Monroe papers in the New York Public Library are several sworn 
statements as to Madame de Lafayette s loyalty to France, assem 
bled by Monroe as part of his "case" in her behalf. Other records 
show money sent to Lafayette. The sum total in the final accounts 
rendered in 1798 show disbursements of 3,000 livres about 3,000 
pounds sterling. 

In writing of Madame de Lafayette in this country, Monroe 
always referred to her with her correct title. In his dealings with 
the French revolutionists, however, he leveled her down to "Mrs. 
Lafayette." Many years later, when Lafayette had been restored 
to affluence, and the ex-President was in financial difficulties, 
Lafayette proffered assistance to his former benefactor. 

Gossip Stories: More than a hundred years later, it is impossible 
to trace all the gossip stories aimed at Mrs. Monroe in the White 
House, and to account for their bias. The longevity of such stories, 
once set in motion, is remarkable. 
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A recent publication containing a slap at Mrs. Monroe is Queena 
Pollack s "Peggy Eaton," published in 1931. This states that 
while Timberlake, Peggy s first husband, was at sea, Eaton 
(whom she later married) paid her so much attention that "Mrs. 
Monroe sent a note desiring her not to attend the presidential 
receptions to which, as a naval officer s wife, she was eligible." 

Apply the test of time to this. The Monroe administration 
ended March 3, 1825. In 1824, Eaton came to Washington with 
Andrew Jackson. Timberlake did not die till 1828, and not till 
then did Jackson hear the lady s reputation questioned. Mrs. 
Monroe had left Washington three years before this. 

Then there were the stories accusing Monroe s daughter Eliza 
(Mrs. George Hay) of trying to Continentalize Washington. One 
such article says: "John Quincy Adams blamed Eliza heartily for 
her foreign ideas in the U.S. Republic." 

But Adams own diary gives a different picture. In December, 
1818, the French Minister was to give a ball, and had asked 
Adams to secure the presence of the President s daughter. "I called 
upon Mrs. Hay. . . . Eliza was reluctant but would go if re 
quested by her father, and then under certain conditions. No rank 
. . . should be assigned to her at the ball no pretense at dis 
tinguishing her as the President s daughter; that at supper she 
would find her station among the commodores wives. . . ." And 
finally, "that if an account of the ball was to be published in the 
papers here, her name should not be mentioned." 

Louisa Adams: 

Although Louisa Adams was the one serious love in the life of 
John Quincy Adams, in his law-student days he wrote sentimental 
verses to several young ladies. A long poem to "Clara" (Mary 
Frazier, of Newburyport) seems to be the only one that was pre 
served. It began: 
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Ah, lovely Clara, can a heart like thine, 
Accept the tribute of a muse like mine 
Thy choice alone can make my anxious breast 
Supremely wretched or supremely blest. . . . 

Mary Frazier married someone else, but she kept the poem. 
When Adams was past seventy, his diary notes having seen pub 
lished "an old love poem, written in 1789 or 1790 ... an ef 
fusion of early love ... I have never since written anything to 
equal it." 

Descendants: The sudden death of her oldest son while Louisa 
Adams was in the White House was followed four years later 
with the death of his younger brother, the second John Adams, 
who died in 1833. In his diary, the father notes that his Tyife had 
nursed all of her children "in spite of her own delicate constitu 
tion." The strong one of the three was Charles Francis, the little 
boy of the Russian adventure. He entered Harvard at fifteen, and 
was graduated just in time to be his father s White House secre 
tary. He married Abigail, daughter of Peter Chardon Brooks, a 
wealthy Boston merchant of distinguished family connections. 

From this marriage the later Adamses stem. Charles Francis 
Adams was Minister to England during the Civil War, and once 
more the son of an Adams foreign minister was his secretary. This 
was the introduction to public life of Henry Adams. 

Rachel Jackson: 

Since scandal-gossip played so deadly a part in the story of 
Rachel Jackson, some additional data are given below. 

Of the less harmful is the tale of Rachel Jackson s dancing a 
country jig after the famous Washington Day dinner in New 
Orleans. This comes from the readable but unreliable pages of 
Vincent Nolte, and from no other source. Common sense would 
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argue that no matter how many jigs Rachel may have danced in 
her youth, by 1816 she was too heavy both in body and mind for 
any jigging. 

In the mud-slinging of the Adams- Jackson campaign, both 
rival candidates behaved much more scrupulously than did their 
political cohorts. Adams personally had no part in the spreading 
of the Jackson scandal. In his diary, he set down a fair legal 
account of the divorce, referring respectfully to Mrs. Jackson. 
When Jackson s followers planned a wild counterblast, accusing 
Adams of having lived with his wife before marriage, Jackson 
insisted that no such charge should be made. 

The Eaton scandal has valid importance because to Andrew 
Jackson Mrs. Eaton represented the memory of his wife, slandered 
into her coffin. But the after-story of Peggy Eaton is worth brief 
mention. The Cabinet impasse was liquidated by appointing Eaton 
to the military governorship of Florida. This post, however, was 
unacceptable to the ambitious Peggy, and an appointment for 
Eaton as Minister to Spain was secured. To Eaton, Spain was exile, 
his solace being to "steep himself in Spanish rum." 

After his death, his widow remained abroad. The last phase of 
her life is revealing. Nearing sixty, she married an Italian named 
Buchignani, dancing-master to Eaton s granddaughter by his first 
wife. This third husband managed to get control of his elderly 
bride s fortune, and then eloped with the granddaughter, his 
former pupil. Margaret O Neale Timberlake Eaton Buchignani 
was born in .1 800. The disastrous third marriage took place in 

1860. 

Jackson Descendants: Andrew Jackson had little luck with his 
adopted children. Andrew Jackson, Jr., as a youth was removed 
from one school to another, but when at twenty he married Sarah 
Yorke, the President gave the young man full charge of Ms Her- 
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children after their mother s death. But the Van Buren will, di 
rected almost entirely to the Van Buren sons, makes provision for 
Maria Van Buren, "the best of sisters." Since she is the only per 
son besides the sons provided for, and since she never married, it 
suggests that she may have devoted herself to her brother s moth 
erless children. 

Internal evidence suggests the Rev. Mr, Chester, of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Albany, as author of the long obituary of 
Hannah Van Buren (Albany Argus &gt; Feb. 8, 1819). While at 
Hudson, Mr. Chester combined his pastorate with editing the Co 
lumbian Magazine. Quotations below show this obituary as a per 
fect "period piece." 

"Died in this city . . . Mrs. Hannah Van Buren ... in the 
thirty-sixth year of her age. ... As a daughter and a sister, wife 
and mother, her loss is deeply deplored, for in all these varied re 
lations, she was affectionate, tender and truly estimable. But the 
tear of sorrow is almost dried by the reflection that she lived the 
life and died the death of the righteous. Modest and unassuming, 
possessing the most engaging simplicity of manners, her heart was 
the residence of every kind affection, and glowed with sympathy 
for the wants and sufferings of others. Her temper was uncom 
monly mild and sweet, her bosom was filled with benevolence and 
content no love of show, no ambitious desires, no pride of osten 
tation ever disturbed its peace. . . . Humility was her crowning 
grace, she possessed it in a rare degree; it took root and flourished 
full and fair, shedding over every act of her life its genial in- 
*fluence. She was an ornament of the Christian faith. . . . Doubt 
less, * twas gain for her to die. Doubtless, she is now enjoying 
that rest which remaineth for the people of God. Precious shall 
be the memory of her virtues, 

*Sweet the saror of her name, 
And soft Eer sleeping bed, 7 " 
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Anna Harrison: 

The entire story of Anna Harrison is enmeshed with material 
of antiquarian and human interest, crowded out for reasons of 
space. Some of these omissions are indicated briefly below. 

Mrs. Isabella Graham, the schoolmistress from Edinburgh, was 
a pioneer social worker in early New York, as well as a pioneer 
educator of young women. In 1797, she started the Society for the 
Relief of Widows, which by 1 806 grew into the New York Or 
phan Asylum. The first free common-grade school in New York 
was opened in 1809. 

Turning to the Northwest Territory: This had its Southern as 
well as its New England founders in the Virginia Military Tract, 
reserved to pay that state s Revolutionary soldiers. Manchester 
and Chillicothe, founded in 1796, were Southern settlements in 
contrast to the strongly New England character of Cincinnati, 
Marietta and later Cleveland. 

ILettersi Below is the full text of a letter written by Mrs. Har 
rison in 1819, to her son William at Transylvania College. The 
original script is blurred with erasures and time. John Scott Har 
rison (grandson of William) supplies text and a few parentheses 
in it. 

Cincinnati, May 8th 
My dear William, 

I received your letter the day I arrived in town, which was on 
Monday last and felt thankful you arrived safe in Lexington for 
your Pah received yours from that place on the same day without 
anything happening to you. I hope my dear, you will always bear 
upon your mind that you are born to die and we know not how soon 
death may overtake us, it will be of little consequence if we are rightly 
prepared for the event. I insist that you do not suffer anything to 
draw your attention too much from your studies, but at the same time 
take very good care of your health, I would wish you often either 
ride, or walk out, as I think it be conducive of health, take also great 
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care of your cloathes, and not suffer any of them to get lost. Your 
Pah is not here he will be up in a few days. Jane Irwin went down 
with him to the Bend. I suppose we may look soon for [William 
Henry Harrison Scott] I should like to know if his Mother wished 
him to go to Lexington, I suppose your Pah must have something 
of him to Mr. Holly, as he in his letter to your Pah. [Erasure.] You 
must write often William to someone of the family, for I shall always 
be uneasy unless you do, on account of your health [erasure] while 
you remember us, I hope you will not suffer yourself to forget your 
dear little brother who has left us for the world of spirits. Give my 
best love to Anna, Mrs. Wilkins and all of our friends and relations, 
May the God of all mercies bless, protect you and keep you in the 
paths of virtue. 

Your affectionate Mother, 
N. Harrison. 

Both surviving letters are signed N. Harrison; she was probably 
called Nancy in the family. 

"Grouselands": ^Credit for the preservation of this famous old 
dwelling goes to the Francis Vigo Chapter, D.A.R. When the 
building was marked for razing in 1909, the chapter raised suf 
ficient funds to stave off destruction and till 1917 served as pro 
tectors of the property. In 1935, the city Vincennes-acquired 
the land and rewarded the chapter with a deed to the house, now 
one of the historical showplaces of the Middle West. 

Descendants: Today there are still Harrisons of this famous 
long line. John Scott Harrison (to whom the author is indebted 
for family material), a member of the Montana State Legiskture, 
is a grandson of the namesake son of old Tippecanoe. One of John 
Scott Harrison s sons is assistant librarian of the Supreme Court 
in Washington. Before the death of Mrs. Benjamin Hamm 
(widow of the twenty-third President) the first draught o* fte 
chapter was submitted to her for checking and amph&atton. 
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Letitia Tyler: 

As a period piece, here is the full text of Tyler s letter after his 
proposal to Letitia Christian. It is dated Richmond^ December 
5, 1812. 

Although I could not entirely obtain your permission to write to 
you, yet I am well aware that you will not be displeased at my exer 
cising a privilege so valuable to one standing in the relation that I 
do to you. To think of you and to write to you are the only sources 
from whence I can derive any real satisfaction during my residence 
in this place. The prerogative of thinking of those we love, and from 
whom we are separated, seems to be guaranteed to us by nature, as 
we cannot be deprived of it either by the bustle and confusion of a 
town, or by the important duties that attach to our existence. Believe 
me, my L., that this observation has been completely verified by me 
since I last saw you, for although deafened by noise, and attentive 
to the duties of my station, yet you are the subject of my serious medi 
tations and the object of my fervent prayers to heaven. From the 
first moment of my acquaintance with you, I felt the influence of 
genuine affection; but now, when I reflect upon the sacrifice which 
you make to virtue and feeling, by conferring your hand on me, who 
have nothing to boast of but an honest and upright soul, and a heart 
of purest love, I feel gratitude superadded to affection for you. In 
deed, I do esteem myself most rich in possessing you. The mean and 
sordid wretch who yields the unspeakable bliss of possessing her whom 
he ardently loves, may boast of his ill-acquired wealth, and display 
his treasures in all the pride of ostentation to the world, but who shall 
administer to him comfort in the hour of affliction? Whose seraph 
smile shall chase away the fiends which torment him? The partner 
of his bosom he neither esteems nor regards, and he knows nothing of 
the balm which tender affection can bestow. Nature will be true to 
herself, for as your favorite Thomson expresses it, 

"Naught but love can answer love, 
Or render bliss secure." 

^ You express some degree of astonishment, my L., at an observa 
tion I once made to you, "that I would not have been willingly 
wealthy at the time I addressed you." Suffer me to repeat it. If I 
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had been wealthy, the idea of your being actuated by prudential con 
siderations in accepting my suit, would have eternally tortured me. 
But I exposed to you frankly and unblushingly my situation in life 
my hopes and my fears, my prospects and my dependencies and 
you nobly responded. To ensure your happiness is now my only ob 
ject, and whether I float or sink in the stream of fortune, you may 
be assured of this, that I shall never cease to love you. Forgive me for 
these remarks, which I have been irresistibly led to make. 

Colonel Christian will deliver you this letter, together with the 
first two volumes of the "Forest of Montalbano," I do not trouble 
him with the last two volumes, for fear of incommoding him, and 
because I shall be at your father s on Wednesday evening, if the busi 
ness before the Legislature be not very important. You will feel much 
sympathy for the unfortunate Angelina, and admiration for the char 
acter of good Father Patrick. Frederick is inexplicable until the last 
volume is read. 

Again suffer me to assure you of my constant esteem and affection, 
and believe me yours most faithfully. 

John Tyler, 

Tyler carried something of his oratorical style into ordinary 
speech. Many years later, Henry James, the novelist, told the sec 
ond Mrs. Tyler that "not in all his American experiences had he 
encountered one who so completely rounded his sentences in con 
versation as did President Tyler." Julia considered this a compli 
ment and quoted it as a tribute to her husband. 

Julia Gardiner Tyler: 

A copy of the rare print, "The Rose of Long Island," is in the 
Museum of the City of New York, a gift in 1939 from Miss Sarah 
D. Gardiner. A detailed account of the print appears in the Mu 
seum s bulletin for May, 1939. This colored lithograph of the 
year 1 840, the Museum rates as a very early and unusual example 
of "class advertisement. Its subject is Julia Gardiner, known as 
&lt;the Rose of Long Island. . . . Judging by a picture of Julia 
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Gardiner made four years later, this is an excellent likeness. . . ." 
Below is a superior example of poetic tribute to Julia, which ap 
peared in Horace Greeley s New Yorker of May 4, 1839. 

City Lyrics A Lament 

The author of the following verses poor fellow seems to be in a 
terrible taking. , . . Since he concludes with comparing his "ladye" to 
a star, we have in the last stanza substituted one for every letter in her 
name. 

Where has the velvet spencer gone 

The pink hat and the plume? 
They ve vanished like the evening ray, 

And left the world in gloom, 
Their wearer, than the queen of Love 
More witching charms displayed; 
And now of conquest tired, she flies 
And seeks some Paphian shade. 

[Second stanza omitted] 

I think she wore a different hat 

When last I saw her out; 
I think she wore a sort of dress 

That floated round about. 
Yes! on that finely moulded shape 

A "curricle" she wore! 
*Twas shorter than her silken skirt, 

And parted down before. 

But she has gone! hat, spencer, plume, 

Cheeks, curricle and eyes 
And like Tom Moore s deserted hall, 

Broadway before me lies. 
Its light has fled, its garland s dead 
Miss ******** is a f ar 

Our earth has lost its fairest rose, 
Our sky its brightest star! 

Peter. 
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Descendants: Below is an incomplete record of Julia s children. 

David and John Alexander entered the Confederate army as 
boys of fifteen and sixteen, suffered no damage, and completed 
their education in Germany. David returned to practice law, go 
to Congress and become a judge. He died at Sherwood Forest, 
1927. 

Alexander, said to be the handsomest of all Julia s children, 
married his New York cousin, Sarah Gardiner. He died working 
on an engineering project in the Far West. 

Julia married William Spencer of Virginia. 

Lachlan, named for Julia s maternal grandfather, the Scots 
merchant, became a physician and later practiced in New York 
City, where he died, leaving no children. 

Robert was the only one not to marry. He lived quietly in Rich 
mond, dying there in 1927. 

Pearl was the baby at the time of her father s death. When her 
mother was converted to Roman Catholicism, she was placed in 
a convent school near Washington. Later she received special dis 
pensation to marry a Protestant, William Ellis, of Ellisville, Vir 
ginia, and had eight children. 

Lyon Gardiner Tyler became a historian of the period in which 
his father and grandfather were prominent. His Letters and 
Times of the Tylers preserve the family letters quoted in this 
chapter. In 1888, he became president of William and Mary Col 
lege. Also, he changed the "Lion" of the Gardiners to the more 
usual Lyon; perhaps he found the inherited spelling a nuisance. 
Also, it was a Yankee, not a Virginian tradition. 

Sarah Polk: 

The meticulous records of Folk s Mississippi plantation (now 
among the Polk papers in the Library of Congress) form the 
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nucleus of The Southern Plantation Overseer^ by John Spencer 
Bassett, published in 1925 by Smith College. 

Besides reports of succeeding illiterate overseers, there are 
Folk s letters to Sarah, detailing plantation affairs. There is also 
a message to Mrs. Polk from the slave Mariah, sent through a 
Major Bobbitt. 

"Mariah wished me to inform her mistress that she is worth 
at least $300. more than when she left Tennessee," wrote the 
Major. "She can spool, warp and weave, and with a little more 
practice thinks she will make a first fate weaver." But no one 
ever taught Mariah to write. 

There is only one known letter from any of the Polk "serv 
ants," Harry, the blacksmith, who had been put out to hire. Harry 
wrote as well as did the white overseers, and his reference to "the 
old mistress" (Polk s mother) shows a devotion that is touching. 

Dear Master 

As a servant I want to subscribe my friendship to you and famley 
as I am still in Carrolton yet and doing good Labour for my imploieer 
he feeds well and don t worke me Tow Hard. I would wish to be 
remembered to all of my people old mistrs esphhirly. Tell the old 
Lady Harri is her servant untill deth I would be glad to see Hir one 
mor Dear master I looked for you of February but you never come 
up to Carrolton. 

Dear Master I have Eleven children I have been faithful over the 
anbill Block Evr ceb 1811 and is still old Harry Som Request from 
you please to send me a Letter How all of the people are doing in 
your country Harry your Servant. 

A letter from Overseer Mair to Mrs. Polk in 1 852 tells that old 
Harry, besides smithing for the plantation, has "booked $487.76" 
for his owner, hiring out at his trade. This faithful soul proved 
a profitable investment for his owners. 

President Folk s Will: The death of Sarah Polk fifty years 
after her husband, brought to public notice a most astounding 
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will. By it, all Polk property was to be used to maintain Polk 
Place with its tomb as a perpetual shrine, a charge upon the 
"worthiest" Polk of any existing generation. This remarkable 
document from the pen of a lawyer has received much legal com 
ment, and it might also be studied by some researcher in psychi 
atry. 

The text of the contended portion is given here: 

.... and as my beloved wife Sarah Polk and myself have mutually 
agreed with each other, that at our respective deaths, it is desired that 
our bodies may be interred on the said premises . . . and as it is also 
our desire that the said house, lot and premises shaU never pass into 
the hands of strangers, who are not related to me by consanguinity, 
I do hereby, with a view to prevent such contingency, devise, be 
queath and give . . . after the death of my said wife, to the State 
of Tennessee in trust for the following uses, objects and purposes . . 
shall permit the said house ... to be occupied and enjoyed by such 
one of my blood relations having the name of Polk, as may be desig 
nated by the said State. . . . Whichever of my blood relations shall 
after the death of my said beloved wife, Sarah Polk, use, occupy and 
enjoy the said house . . . shall preserve and keep in repair the tomb 
which may be erected . . . and shall not permit to be removed, nor 
shall any buildings or improvements be placed over the spot where the 
said tomb may be. I request the public authorities of the State of Ten 
nessee, whose people I have served so long ... to accept and exe 
cute the trust specified in the demise." 

The State of Tennessee, however, refused. The will was voided 
in 1891, Polk Place was sold, and the proceeds divided among the 
legal heirs. The mortal remains of the two Polks were removed 
by the state, and reinterred "with appropriate ceremonies" on 
Capitol Hill, Nashville, September 19, 1893. 

Margaret Taylor: 

Of all the wives of the early Presidents, Margaret Taylor is 
the only one of whom there is no known portrait. This fact is con- 
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firmed by Trist Wood, of New Orleans, custodian of the Wood 
collection of Taylor papers. 

There is an alleged portrait in Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents (1897) Vol. VI, which has been disavowed by Mrs. 
Taylor s descendants, but which has been considerably reprinted. 
Taylor family representatives tried to trace the spurious portrait 
without success. At the time, Betty Taylor Dandridge, then the 
only surviving child, told Trist Wood that "her mother never 
wished to sit for her portrait, and that she (Mrs. Dandridge) was 
sure that no likeness of her was extant." 

The education of the Taylor children involved more than 
money sacrifice from the parents, for the children had to be sent 
so far for their schooling. When Betty went East with her younger 
brother Richard, Taylor wrote to her, urging that she study along 
with him. "You and he should read after teatime, alternately the 
history of England and Shakespeare s plays, near bedtime, to con 
clude with a chapter of the Bible." These admonitions give a dif 
ferent picture than the popular cartoons of "Old Rough and 
Ready." 

The Taylor family split its allegiance during the Civil War, 
with representatives in both armed camps. Military aptitude as a 
family trait has carried through the third and fourth generations. 
Taylor descendants served with distinction in the British armies 
in India and in Belgium during the First World War. 

Abigail Fillmore: 

Ex-President Fillmore arranged with his son for the destruc 
tion of his papers after his death. There was one manuscript, how 
ever, forgotten, and preserved. The ex-President, who had been 
a patron of the Buffalo Historical Society, handed over to its sec 
retary a large envelope, to be left unopened until after Fillmore s 
death. This envelope was put away so securely that when Fillmore 
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did die ten years later, it had been forgotten. The envelope lay 
untouched till 1907. 

It was then found to contain Fillmore s own narrative of his 
early days 5 and forty years after his death, the manuscript was 
published by the Buffalo Historical Society. 

A minor mystery is the complete disappearance of the contro 
versial silver plate that the ex-President had made from his wife s 
carriage mountings. Less than a year after her mother, the only 
daughter died suddenly, and the son survived his father by only 
a few years. But, to collectors knowledge, the inscribed pieces 
have never been traced. They are known today only through the 
engravings of the silversmiths who executed the ex-President s 
commission. 

Obituaries: The death of Mrs. Fillmore received far more at 
tention in public print than other First Ladies, partly because of 
the striking circumstances of her dying. But the strict convention 
forbidding mention of a lady s name in news columns was being 
relaxed. 

The National Intelligencer began with a correctly anonymous 
paragraph on March 10. "The indisposition of a member of his 
family has so far prevented the ex-President s departure," On 
March 22, the journal openly informs its readers: "Mrs. Fillmore 
continues, we are sorry to say, seriously ill, and her physicians 
give little hope that she will be able to travel before the first of 
April, even if then." On March 31, the National Intelligencer 
reports her death. "It is with unaffected sorrow that we announce 
the death of Mrs. Abigail Fillmore, the excellent wife of ex- 
President Fillmore. She died yesterday morning at Willard s 
Hotel in this city, aged fifty-six years." 

An obituary of several hundred words follows. An adjacent col 
umn reproduces the letter from the new President to his predeces 
sor: ". . . Yielding to my deep feelings of sympathy, to the 
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memory of the deceased, I have directed the meeting of the Cab 
inet this day to be suspended and the public offices to be 
closed. . . . 

In April, the Boston Journal published an obituary emphasiz 
ing Mrs. Fillmore s New England background. She was "the 
daughter of the Rev. Lemuel Powers, late pastor of the Baptist 
Church of Stillwater, Saratoga County, N.Y., and formerly of 
Croydon, N.H." The Journal then calls her the youngest of seven 
children, a statement not confirmed in other sources. 

"She was a descendant of Henry Leland, who came to this 
country more than two centuries ago, and settled in Sherburne, 
Mass., and she partook largely of the characteristics which have 
distinguished so many of this numerous posterity. She was a lady 
of great strength of mind, dignified manners, genteel deportment, 
and much energy of character. . . ." 

Thus the Boston Journal assures us that Abigail Fillmore "was 
a Leland," and ignores the more striking fact that she was a First 
Lady who had taught school for a living. 

Jane Pierce: 

Except for students of American political history, Franklin 
Pierce and his wife are best remembered as the friends and patrons 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne. The two young men met at Bowdoin. 
Although Pierce s father was a man of means, and Governor of 
New Hampshire, he selected this small rural college for his son. 

When a deadlocked Democratic convention in 1852 brought 
the presidential nomination to Pierce, Hawthorne wrote the of 
ficial biography used in the campaign. Once in office, Pierce ap 
pointed Hawthorne always hard-pressed for money to the 
consulship at Liverpool. Hawthorne later dedicated a volume of 
English sketches to Mrs. Pierce. 

The railroad accident which cost the Pierces the life of their 
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only surviving child assumed a nationwide significance, because 
it was first reported that the President-elect had been killed. The 
account of this ghastly calamity, prepared for a local paper by a 
non-professional eyewitness, became almost a public document It 
was reprinted by the National Intelligencer (Washington) for 
January 10, 1853, as ^ e authoritative description of the catastro 
phe. 

The excitement at Concord had been intense. Upon misinforma 
tion that General Pierce had been killed, the Legislature of New 
Hampshire, then in session, was immediately adjourned. 

Then came the account in the Manchester Mirror, written by 
the Rev. Mr. Fuller. He began forthrightly : "You desire me, Mr. 
Editor, to write out this evening, all the particulars of the distress 
ing calamity of this afternoon, which it was my lot to witness. Con 
siderably jarred by the accident, I write with some difficulty." 
Thereupon the divine drives his pen through page after page, the 
passages concerning Pierce and his family constituting less than half 
of his narrative. He also includes names and addresses of the vic 
tims with remarkable detail. 

He ends: "To me the greatest cause of wonder and gratitude is 
that anyone escaped who was in that car. . . . To the whole nation, 
how appalling would have been the stroke had he, so recently 
chosen by them to the highest office in the world, perished there by 
the fearful disaster! May the wounded recover . . . and may the 
bereaved ones obtain that real consolation which the Gospel ac 
cords . . . !" Altogether this emergency reporting testifies to the 
general high intellectual rating of even country clergymen in New 
England of the period. 

No account of the funeral of young Benjamin Pierce has sur 
vived. The boy was buried in the old North Cemetery in Concord, 
with a small white square stone matching that of his older brother, 
the little Frank Robert who had died ten years before. 
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Harriet !Lane y of the Buchanan Administration: 

"Wheatlands," the home of James Buchanan from 1848 till 
1 869., has recently been made a public memorial, under the auspices 
of the Wheatlands Foundation, made up of citizens of the Lan 
caster region. 

This latest presidential shrine is a three-story brick house, 
erected in 1828 by James Meredith, Secretary of the Treasury 
under Zachary Taylor. Wheatlands never underwent any period 
of decay. After Buchanan s death, it passed to Harriet Lane (Mrs. 
Johnston). After her death in 1903, it still remained in private 
use, with much of its original furniture. Other furnishings for 
the shrine were assembled by the Junior League of Lancaster. 

By her will, Harriet Lane Johnston made the projected home 
for invalid children her residuary legatee. Trustees were to ar 
range for the building in cooperation with the authorities of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital and University. The Home has its own en 
dowment, the university furnishes medical staff, and the hospital 
nurses and social workers. What with litigation over the will, 
the Harriet Lane Home was not completed till nine years after 
the founder s death. 

Queen Victoria s Letter: Below is the letter written by Queen 
Victoria to President Buchanan, after the visit of the Prince of 
Wales, an interesting document but too long to be included in the 
text. 

Windsor Castle, 
Nov. 19, 1860 
My Good Friend: 

Your letter of the 6 ult: has afforded me the greatest pleasure, 
containing, as it does, such kind expressions with regard to my Son, 
& assuring me that the character & object of his visit to you & the 
United States have been fully appreciated, & that his demeanor or 
the feelings evinced by him have secured to him your esteem & the 
general good will of your Countrymen. 
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I purposely delayed the answer to your letter until I should be 
able to couple with it the announcement of the Prince of Wales s safe 
return to his home. Contrary winds & stress of weather have much 
retarded his arrival, but we have been fully compensated for the 
anxiety which this long delay have naturally caused us, by finding 
him in such excellent health and spirits & so delighted with all he has 
seen & experienced in his travels. He cannot sufficiently praise the 
great cordiality with which he has everywhere been greeted in your 
Country & the friendly manner in which you have received him; & 
whilst, as a Mother, I am most grateful for the kindness shown him, 
I feel impelled to express at the same time how deeply I have been 
touched by the many demonstrations of affection personally towards 
myself, which his presence has called forth. 

I fully reciprocate towards your Nation the feelings thus apparent, 
& look upon them as forming an important link to connect two Na 
tions of kindred origin & character, whose mutual esteem & friend 
ship must always have so material an influence upon their respective 
development & prosperity. 

The interesting and touching scene at the grave of General Wash 
ington, to which you allude, may be fitly taken as the type of our 
present feeling, & I trust, of our future relations. 

The Prince Consort, who heartily joins in the expressions con 
tained in this letter, wishes to be kindly remembered to you, as we 
both wish to be to Miss Lane* 

Believe me always, 
Your good friend, 

Victoria. 

It should also be remembered that the first brief initial success 
of the Atlantic Cable was represented by an exchange of greetings 
between Queen Victoria and President Buchanan. Shortly after 
ward, the cable parted. 

Mary Lincoln: 

It seems part of the ill-fortune of Mary Lincoln that presenta 
tions of her by stage and radio are strongly "anti," while her de- 
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fense has been voiced chiefly by scholars. In Lincoln in Illinois, 
Robert Sherwood exercised a dramatist s privilege of centering 
sympathy on his hero. For this, he needed an unsympathetic wife, 
and found her right to hand in the pages of Herndon. The radio 
sketches that have followed the Sherwood play, being still more 
restricted in scope, have been sharply biased. 

Another way of estimating the part played by war, as such, in 
the failure of Mary Lincoln, is to compare her experience with 
that of the First Lady of the Confederacy, Varina Howell Davis. 
Here a curious parallelism will be found. 

Neither woman was the first love of her husband. If beside 
Mary Lincoln there walked the shadow of Anne Rutledge, Jef 
ferson Davis had been deeply devoted to his young bride, Knox 
Taylor. Shocked by her sudden death, for years he kept to the 
seclusion of his plantation. 

Varina Davis came from the Deep South (Mississippi) where, 
oddly enough, she had received a New England classical educa 
tion. The personality result was contrary to Virginian tradition, 
and hence unacceptable. As Mary Lincoln from Illinois was criti 
cized by Washingtonians, so to the ladies of Richmond, the wife 
of Jefferson Davis was "that Westerner." 

Both women ran into social difficulties: Mary Lincoln in the 
years of early Northern defeats; similarly, when the tide later 
turned against the South, Mrs. Davis found herself in the wrong. 
If she planned an entertainment, it would collide with bad news 
from the front. If she did not entertain, she was rebuked for not 
keeping up her end against calamity. Both First Ladies lost young 
sons in the executive mansions of their respective capitals. In the 
end, the wife of Jefferson Davis fared better than did the wife of 
Abraham Lincoln. To Mary Lincoln, victory brought death and 
lifelong tragedy. But after her husband s defeat, Varina Davis 
lived to write his memoirs in comparative peace and comfort. 
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